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Problems of Infe and Mind. By GrorGe Henry LEwEs. 


““T WALKED down Regent Street some time ago,” says Prof. 
Tyndall, in his Fragments of Science, “ with a man of great gifts 
and acquirements, discussing with him various theological 
questions. I could not accept his views of the origin and des- 
tiny of the universe, nor was I prepared to enunciate any defi- 
nite views of my own. He turned to meat length and said, ‘ You 
surely must have a theory of the universe.’ That I should in one 
way or another have solved this mystery of mysteries seemed 
to my friend a matter of course. ‘I have not even a theory of 
magnetism,’ was my reply.” It must be now some eight or ten 
years ago that the universe found Prof. Tyndall unprepared 
with a theory, on Regent Street. The President of the British 
Association, assembled at Belfast, in 1874, was better equipped. 
Whether he had solved the mystery of magnetism in the mean 
time we do not know, but he had discerned the promise and 
potency of all kinds of life in matter, and as to the mystery of 
mysteries this was what he said: “The inexpugnable position 
of Science may be stated in a few words. We claim, and we 
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shall wrest from Theology the entire domain of cosmological 
theory,” which includes, we suppose, the origin and destiny as 
well as the constitution of the universe. We all know how 
much, not only the theologians, but a good many metaphysi- 
cians, psychologists, moralists and men of the world, were 
taken aback by this definition of the inexpugnable position of 
Science, and that a good deal of bad blood, theological and 
other, was the consequence, Prof. Tyndall himself developing 
an amount of susceptibility he would have been incapable of 
ten years before on Regent Street. Our sympathies are mostly 
with Prof. Tyndall in this affair, for his appropriation of the 
domain of cosmological theory is not, as it has been branded, a 
reckless speculation but a strategical necessity ; to protect his 
frontiers he has been obliged to occupy the country beyond. 
We do not suppose that he really knows anything more of the 
relations of mind to body, of life to organization, or of the 
origin and destiny of the universe than in his days of happy 
ignorance and irresponsibility; but he has discovered, what 
indeed is manifest to everybody by this time, that the Rhine 
can't be held without the Rhine provinces, that no empirical 
theory of any the least thing can be kept from running incon- 
tinently into a cosmological theory. If all changes are modes 
of motion and all motions affections of matter, then all contem- 
porary things are derivations from preceding things, and the 
theory of any one of them is the whole history of its deriva- 
tion, which, in the end, involves the history of all the others. 
The theologians of Belfast and other towns are exempt from 
this necessity ; not affirming the doctrine of universal deriva- 
tion they can theorize about mind or life or affinity or gravita- 
tion without committing themselves anywhere else and so have 
no excuse for rash speculation or for losing their temper. But the 
empiricist carries this tremendous burden with him and faces 
this appalling danger wherever he goes; he cannot even pry 
into the mystery of magnetism without bringing out upon him the 
terrible Sphinx with her riddle of the universe. We cannot but 
think this a situation to be treated with all possible tenderness ; 
that in the task of getting mind out of matter, life out of the 
not-living, elective affinities out of indiscriminating gravitation 
and so on, a large latitude should be granted in the use of 
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“scientific imagination,” and the invention of “scientific hy- 
potheses,” while eccentricities of temper and of logic which 
would be insufferable in a Belfast theologian should be gener- 
ously condoned. What surprises us is that Prof. Tyndall has 
not found out that his most formidable foes are they of his own 
household, that while he is wresting the domain of cosmolog- 
ical theory from the feeble talons of Theology another claimant 
is wheeling overhead like an eagle over an osprey. Prof. 
Tyndall’s cosmological theory is an extension of the Atomic 
Theory. Matter is composed of an infinite or indefinite num- 
ber of “ultimate units” which are endowed with “structural” 
or “formative” forces of attraction and repulsion, mechanical 
and chemical, molar and molecular, out of whose collisions and 
compositions have arisen the varied phenomena of animate and 
inanimate being. While we write* Prof. Tyndall is absorbed 
in entrenching this theory against the irritated theologians of 
Belfast, wholly unaware, so far as we can see, of what Mr. 
George Henry Lewes has taken two volumes octavo to tell him, 
that if the objective universe is constituted in the way he sup- 
poses, then all his subjective speculations about it are of the 
transcendental @ priori kind; that a mind possessed of that sort 
of knowledge cannot have evolved out of a universe composed 
of that sort of matter, so that what he takes from Theology with 
one hand he is giving back to Metaphysics with the other; 
much as if Bismarck had turned over to the Republic what 
Moltke had wrested from the Empire. 

This immediately transfers our sympathies to Mr. Lewes, who 
must now hold the domain of cosmological theory, not only 
against the theologians, but the Atomists too. There are no 
transcendent elements in consciousness. It has @ priori cogni- 
tions, but they are the results of ancestral experience, and con- 
sciousness is simply the subjective aspect of changes in the or- 
ganism, where the results have been registered. The antithesis 
between feeling and motion is consequently an ideal abstraction, 
and so are the antitheses between motion and matter, matter and 
force, attraction and repulsion, cause and effect. Contemporary 
things, therefore, are not derivations from preceding things; they 





* Fortnightly, for Nov., 18765. 
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are only other aspects of the same things “successively viewed,” 
and the outcome of the whole “ Identitit-Philosophie” is the doc- 
trine of an infinite and indestructible Plenum, whose differenti- 
ated, but forever equivalent aspects are known to us as the uni- 
verse of Mind and Matter. We say again of this doctrine what 
we said of the other, that it is not a needless audacity, but the 
sad manceuvre of a theorist whose salvation lies in taking the 
offensive, whose position can be held only by wresting from all 
his predecessors the “whole domain of cosmological theory ;” 
and any criticism is ungenerous which does not take into account 
the increasing straits and the diminishing resources of empiri- 
cism. 

But if we mistake not there is one point upon which Mr. Lewes 
may reasonably be held to stricter account. We may consent to 
the Plenum as the only available hypothesis left him by the in- 
genuity of his predecessors to plant upon the domain of cosmo- 
logical theory; taking for granted that successive differentia- 
tions have produced those “ static aspects” of the Plenum known 
to us as the various forms of matter from the atom up to ihe 
human organism, and those “dynamic aspects” known as the 
various forms of force from attraction and repulsion up to vitality. 
But given that particular differentiation which is known as the 
Human Body, then there are good reasons for asking Mr. Lewes 
to explain to us the genesis of that other differentiation which 
is known as the Human Mind. For, in the first place, this is 
really the fons et origo mali. Mr. Lewes’ psychology is what 
has determined his cosmology. It is not observation of the Cos- 
mos outside which has committed him to the Plenum with its 
identical or equivalent manifestations, but interpretation of con- 
sciousness, and however considerate we may be of the Plenum 
itself, we ought to know all about that consciousness whose in- 
terpretation has made it unavoidable. In the second place, if 
we understand the English language, which sometimes we are by 
no means sure we do, then this is the very explanation which 
Mr. Lewes has undertaken to provide in the Problems of Life 
and Mind. It is well known that Mr. Lewes is one of the most 
laborious and learned physiologists of the time, and he informs 
us that since 1836 he has been trying to turn the lights of phy- 
siology upon the obscurities of consciousness. In 1860 his re- 
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searches into the nervous system gave him his first clue through 
the labyrinth of mental phenomena, and a systematic investiga- 
tion, begun in 1862, into the mechanism of feeling and thought, 
brought him to the conclusion, which is the starting point of the 
Problems of Life and Mind, that Psychology as it has descended 
to us from the past, lacks the fundamental! data necessary to its 
constitution asascience. These missing data then, we infer, are 
to be supplied by Physiology, and how Physiology supplies them 
is to be learned in Problems of Life and Mind. 

Now, not forgetting that what Mr. Lewes has written so far 
is but the preface, or at most a first installment of the “ creed’’ 
he proposes to “found,” we grieve to have to say that the 
Problems of Life and Mind which is uncommonly rich in psy- 
chological speculation is uncommonly destitute of physiologi- 
eal data. Lucus a non lucendo. We hear next to nothing of 
researches into the nervous system, or of investigation of the 
mechanism of feeling and thought. There are sections entitled 
“ Biostatics,” ‘ Biological Data” and “Sociological Data,” but 
the reader is warned that they contain only provisional results 
for which the anatomical, physiological, and psychological evi- 
dence is to be produced by and by. He is to “ accept what he 
can and to suspend his judgment on the rest.”* In the mean 
time we are left to grope our own way in the light of Mr. 
Lewes’s promises through what is certainly the darkest laby- 
rinth in which human research has ever gone astray. The 
probiem is to discover the missing data of Psychology among 
the physiological changes of the organism, that is, more simply, 
to construe consciousness as a function of the brain and the 
other nervous centres. By an ineptitude of Nature, which 
seems to us the more wonderful the more we ponder over it, 
the brain happens to be that particular differentiation of the 
Infinite Plenum of which we know, and are able to know, less 
perhaps than of any other in the range of our experience. (1) 
I cannot find that I have any direct consciousness of the brain 
at all, certainly none that gives me any insight into its work- 
ings. I have a very distinct consciousness of certain other 
parts of the organism ; I do seem to see with my eyes and hear 
with my ears, and to be conscious that Ido. The remote in- 





*I, p. 146. 
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strumentation of the special senses at the surface of the body, 
arid of the interior organs which yield those feelings which Mr. 
Lewes has called the “systemic sensations,” such as hunger and 
thirst, has its records in consciousness, but the actions of the 
great central organ where peripheral and systemic sensations 
are gathered together and codrdinated have vanished from con- 
sciousness and left no wrack behind.* This is very awkward. 
The area which contains the physiological data of psychology 
has sunk out of sight and no refinements of introspection avail 
to fill the abyss. (2) To aggravate the situation I am able to 
get no indirect intelligence of the subsided area. I can turn 
some of the special sense organs upon some of the others and 
upon the objects of them so making vision tell a little of touch, 
and touch a little of vision; but | can turn none of them upon 
the nervous centres within. I am completely excluded on both 
sides from the region where the mystery is transacted and 
where alone it can be solved. It follows that all I know of 
my brain is what physiology tells me of other men’s brains. 
But here again nature is as obstinate as before, for I can’t get 
at any man’s brain without killing the man; and even were it 
settled that in this case vivisection is justifiable homicide I 
should be no better off than before, for a dead brain is an 
unconscious brain, and what I seek is the resolution of con- 
sciousness into cerebration. Finally, the complete exposure of 
the living brain to my senses and scientific tests could only tell 
me that certain physical changes go along with certain psychi- 
eal changes, but of the transformation of the one into the 
other or of the identity of the two it could tell nothing at all. 
(3) Physiology, however, if reserved about function has some- 
thing to say about structure, but nothing could be more em- 
barrassing than a good deal of what it says) The nervous 
centres are that particular portion of the organism which shows 
(whatever it may have) a lower organization than any of the 
others. According to Mr. Spencer, a physiologist of credit and 





* Physiologically, of course, the peripheral and systemic sensations all belong 
to the nervous centres, their localization in exterior organs taking place during 
growth as a result of the experiences which teach us that these organs ure the 
parts directly affected. The effect of this distribution and localization is to mask 
completely the actions of the nervous centres and with them the evolution of con- 
sciousness. 
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renown, they have originated as amorphous masses of tissue 
piled up or thrown together in the collision of molecular 
motions arriving from different points at the surface of the 
organism. They are therefore admirably fitted for the inter- 
ception, the storing up and the release of motion, and, conse- 
quently, as it would seem, for making themselves directly felt 
in consciousness. Yet this, as we saw, is the very function 
which the facts constrain us to deny to them for they are not 
directly felt in consciousness at all; while the function with 
which in our hypothesis we credit them is the very one for 
which they seem to be unfitted. Relatively structureless them- 
selves they stand midway between the wonderful organization 
of the universe outside and the more wonderful organization 
of the mind within, the interpretation of the one to the other, 
or the unification of the two. In his Physiology of Common Life, 
Mr. Lewes has turned this difficulty by ascribing to the homo- 
geneous ganglia a single common property which he calls “Sen- 
sibility,” whose reactions on different stimuli produce different 
sensations, so that the complex organization of consciousness is 
due, not to complexity of the nerve-cells, but to complexity of 
their connections with other parts of the organism. The objec- 
tion to this generalization is that reaction requires a structure 
no less complex than is required by action; as the whole 
organism is able to reply to the environment only in so far as 
it has been differentiated into adjustment thereto, so the ner- 
vous centres reply to the rest of the organism, which is their 
environment, only in so far as they have been adjusted to 
the rest of the organism.* This difficulty again has been 
met by multiplying the connections of the nerve-cells with 
one another. Prof. Bain has calculated that there are 





*The American representative of the IJdentitit-Philosophie is very severe on 
the “detached abstractions” with which Metaphysics has corrupted the simplicity 
of science and of life. (Nation, No. 532, on “German Darwinism.”) There is no 
better sample of such wicked abstractions than the “ Sensibility” and “ Neurility”’ 
of the Physiology of Common Life. Mr. Lewes actually writes of the reactions of 
Sensibility on Neurility as if Sensibility were anything more than the sum of the 
reactions themselves, or Neurility more than the sum of the stimuli; and he 
defines sensibility the common property of the ganglionic substance as if ‘‘ sub- 
stance” were anything more than the sum of “properties.” All this, however, 
was written years ago before Mr. Lewes had discovered the exact character of 
metaphysical method and detached abstractions. 
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molecules enough in the brain, and fibres enough run- 
ning between them, to provide a concurrent action of two or 
more molecules for every change in the universe which is reg- 
istered after any sort whatsoever in consciousness, and Mr. 
Spencer abounds in speculation of the same sort; the idea be- 
ing that by blending together simple units of molecular motion 
in multiples of increasing complexity we get a physical basis 
for complex consciousness. This is more to the purpose, and 
it increases our regret that Mr. Lewes has not begun the founda- 
tions of his creed, by laying down the physiological data at 
once. 

Accepting, however, the promises to pay as lawful tender 
we will suppose that the unproduced data are producible; 
that in spite of their surpassing sensitiveness to stimulus and 
their unstable equilibrium or liability to “explode” and decom- 
pose, the nervous ganglia have patiently taken on an enduring 
and intricate structure, have developed into a microcosm whose 
reverberations answer perfectly to the universe outside. These 
we take it and the like of these are the physiological data; 
high organization, the orderly reception of innumerable stimuli, 
the orderly liberation of innumerable motions; and the ques- 
tion is, do they supply the elements of a possible consciousness ? 
Motions of inconceivable fineness, in incalculable numbers, in 
endless succession, in sustained order; can sensation be got out 
of them? can perception? or ideas? or pleasure and pain? or 
will? or personality? In a word can that sum-total of all 
these which we call consciousness be got out of them? or can it 
be identified with them ? 

If now Mr. Lewes is faithful to the principles and traditions 
of Empiricism this feat will be attempted in one way and no 
other. Thus, empirical science has got latent heat out of 
molar motion by the simple and beautiful process of declaring 
that latent heat is molecular motion; it has got radiant heat 
and light out of latent heat by declaring that they are undula- 
tory motions; it has got, or means to get, polarity, affinity, 
cohesion, capillarity, by declaring them to be motion; and it 
means to get vitality and heredity out of lower modes of 
motion by declaring that they are motions too. In no one case 
has it ever actually witnessed the pocess of transmutation ; in 
every case it has supplied the missing steps of the process by the 
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dogma that the so-called force in question is a redistribution of 
some antecedent motion or motions. This single generalization 
is the weapon with which Empiricism has won all its victories. 
We do not in the least question its validity here; we simply 
say that this is the principle and tradition of Empiricism, and that 
if Mr. Lewes is faithful, if he really means to constitute the 
Science of Psychology on physiological data he will get con- 
sciousness in the same way that Helmholz gets heat or Spencer 
vitality by declaring that consciousness is motion. To swerve 
one hair’s breadth from this line of demonstration is, we submit, 
to break with the philosophy we understand him to profess and 
the particular pledges we understand him to have given. He 
is under bonds to maintain as fact, theory, hypothesis or 
dogma, that the contents of consciousness are modes of motion. 

(1) He begins, in thorough loyality to the empirical methods, 
by casting out of consciousness all transcendental elements which 
by the very terms of their definition could never have been 
yielded by experience acquired or inherited; the intuitions of 
necessary universal truths, the @ priori forms of thought, the 
original faculties of knowing, reasoning, willing, the whole of 
that antiquated lumber which Psychology has trusted to as 
proofs of the separateness, the independence, and the durability 
of the soul. Manifestly these are things which cannot come 
from the organism, which it is impossible to provide with 
physiological data or to construe as modes of motion. Mr, 
Lewes therefore suppresses them and along with them what- 
ever may be supposed to answer to them in the objective uni- 
verse, individuality, substance, universal necessity, the absolute. 
How this is done will be subject of future consideration ; here 
we only note the fact. (2) What is left as the sum-total of 
consciousness are feelings and those segregations and integra- 
tions of feelings which have slowly arisen in the course of ages 
and which we may sum under the general term, ideas. This 
integrating process seems to have gone so far that no perfectly 
simple feelings can be discerned in consciousness standing 
uncompounded by themselves, The ultimate elements have 
all been worked up into multiples more or less complex exactly 
as the units of matter or motion in the external world have 
integrated into compound bodies or actions long before they 
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become decernible to the senses. We have those lowest com- 
pounds which we term nervous shocks or discharges; then 
those higher ones known as sensations of sound, warmth, 
brightness, color, odor, pressure, movement, each being a 
cluster of similar feelings abstracted from other differing ones 
and fused together; then those still higher abstracts and in- 
tegers called perceptions of bodies; then conceptions of the 
common characters of bodies which we express in general 
terms; until at last we escape quite out of the concrete into 
the ideal world Here reign the highest abstractions and 
syntheses of science and philosophy; here the superlative 
idealism of mathematics from which the concrete aspects of the 
Plenum have disappeared leaving only the purified conceptions 
of extension, duration, number, quantity. Probably no enu- 
meration of mental phenomena has ever been contrived so in- 
viting for the great empirical generalization which has wrought 
wonders elsewhere, that all changes are modes of motion. 
However, the perplexing elements have not been all weeded 
out by the enumeration. To begin among the summits, as it 
were, of consciousness, the region of our most abstract feelings, 
what is meant by telling me that my idea of a perfect circle, or 
square, or triangle, is a motion, and how can it be shown that 
this is true? Figures are limitations of extension, and exten- 
sion certainly is not motion, nor are its limitations motions, and 
how can our ideas of them be motions? If it be said that our 
ideas of abstract extension, or space, are derived from our 
experience of concrete extended things, then we are met by 
the difficulty that there are no perfect concrete figures any- 
where in existence and so no experience of them. Perhaps we 
have no perfect ideas of perfect figures but reach our mathe- 
matical conclusions by comparing approximate ideas; but 
what sort of a motion is that which when given out by the 
molecules of the brain I call an approximate idea of a perfect 
circle? And how can any abstraction and fusion of such 
motions yield a mathematical certainty or even an identical 
proposition ?* Imagine the Consciousness of Sir Isaac Newton 
* Practically we identify a thing by the equivalence of our present and our past 
feelings of the thing. There being no motions in the brain exactly equal, how is 
experience to yield an equivalent proposition? If there are no equivalent propo- 


sitions what becomes of Mathematics? and what of the Jdentitit-Philosophie? 
This, however, properly belongs to the discussion of Necessary Truth. 
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when sitting down to review his Optics or his treatise on 
Fluxions, the world of abstract ideas of quantity and infinitesi- 
mals of quantity, with their innumerable equations and propor- 
tions, and then try to fathom what is meant by saying that 
these ideas were all motions, and what the static and dynamic 
conditions of his brain must have been if they were. Or 
coming down out of this abstract empyrean, picture the inte- 
rior of the brain from which flowed the Midsummer Night's 
Dream, or that other brain which yielded the Divine Comedy. 
Indeed, the difficulties increase as we descend to the concrete, 
from the ideal to the practical life. I find myself completely 
befogged by being told that a pain is a motion or that any 
other feeling is. And the more carefully I ponder over it the 
more it seems to me that this incapacity is constitutional, how- 
ever we suppose the mind to have been constituted, whether 
by evolution or by creation. If it is a fact that mind is redis- 
tributed motion, then I can only say that Persistent Force has 
been busy from immemorial time in preparing for me this 
most mortifying predicament of having my feelings so organ- 
ized that it seems to be nonsense to say that they are what 
they are—motions, and mere matter of fact to say that they are 
what they are not—not motions. That this organic incapacity 
of mine is insuperable I do not like to say ; remembering what 
has happened to affinity, vitality, and heredity, which have 
turned up modes of motion in the most surprising manner, it 
may be that this unthinkable proposition, “ feeling is motion 
too” will turn up in Mr. Lewes’s hands not only thinkable but 
palpably true. It would be inexcusable rashness to deny the 
possibility of the feat, although one which Empiricism, flushed 
with all its other victories, has so far declined. Mr. Mill says 
it is not in him to do it; Mr. Spencer says it is not ic him; 
Prof. Tyndall says it is not in him. So we turn with exceed- 
ing curiosity to the Problems of Life and Mind to see if it is 
in Mr. Lewes. And this is what we find: 

“ Here at any rate, it is said, Science must acknowledge its 
impotence; .. . the transformation of a neural process into a 
sensation remains an impenetrable mystery. Mind we know, 
and Feeling we know; but we know them as utterly different, 
and know the one becomes changed into the other... is a 
question which can never be answered.” 
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“To explain Feeling as a mode of Motion has generally 
been pronounced absurd. I am not aware that anyone has 
endeavored to explain Motion as a mode of Feeling; yet this 
is the conclusion which forces itself on my mind and which 
seems to reconcile all the difficulties which have been raised.” 

“ We have good reason for asserting that the Motion which 
is contrasted with Feeling is, strictly speaking, only one mode 
of Feeling contrasted with all other modes and made to repre- 
sent the objective or physical aspect of phenomena.” 

“ While the logical disparity between Object and Subject, or 
Motion and Feeling, is wide and irremovable, the real parity 
lies in their both being modes of Feeling. . . . Does it not 
follow that Feeling is the much sought Thing in itse//—the 
ultimate of search? All things can be reduced to it; but it 
can be reduced to nothing more general.”* 

To be sure. This is a contrivance for “ reconciling the diffi- 
culties that have been raised” which never occurred to us. 
The obstacle which has stopped the triumphant hosts of 
Empiricism is turned by inverting an identical proposition. 
“Feeling is Motion:” that is an absurdity, and has generally 
been pronounced so, and is abandoned as absurd by Mr. 
Lewes. “Motion is Feeling:” that is a luminous truth dis- 
pelling the supreme mystery of Subject and Object, and with 
it all the minor mystifications of the universe; for Feeling is 
the Great Dingansicht, the ultimate of search whereinto all 
things are reducible, so that having got it we have got the 
Not-it too, the objective aspects of the Infinite and Indestructi- 
ble Plenum. 

But as we rub our bewildered eyes over the beautiful boon 
which Mr. Lewes has laid in our hand, lost in wonder for the 
efficacy of one small identical proposition, it occurs to us that 
this is not what was nominated in the bond, this is not the 
erticle which we expected to receive and which Mr. Lewes 
contracted to deliver. Not cnly is it not the great empirical 
generalization that all changes are modes of motion, but more 
particularly it is not the constitution of the science of Psychol- 
ogy on physiological data; on the contrary, it is the constitu- 
tion of Physiology on psychological data; and of Biology, and 





* Prob. VI. The Absolute in Feeling and Motion. 
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Physics, and Cosmology ; no longer the evolution of Conscious- 
ness out of the Plenum, but the evolution of the Plenum out 
of Consciousness. In other words tliis is Idealism, and Ideal- 
ism of an aggravated type. The ultimate reality, the absolute 
being, is Feelings; not Feelings inhering in a Substance which 
feels and elicited by substances which are felt, but simply 
Feelings themselves clinging and clustered together, whose 
aggregate constitutes the substance of Self, whose contrasted 
modes constitute the substances of the Not-self, so that it is 
the Feelings which feel and the Feelings which are felt. How 
this Idealism is converted into Reasoned Realism, how Mr. 
Lewes contrives to get an external Plenum out of the objective 
aspects of his conciousness the reader will find set forth in the 
Problems of Life and Mind; suffice it to say here that the 
Demiurgus of this most extraordinary of all possible universes 
is ony irrepressible old friend Petitio Principii; this time so 
perfectly naked as to have brought ingenuous blushes into the 
seasoned countenance of the |estminster Review itself; whose 
pudeur no one ever had occasion to suspect before. 

Philosophy began with Idealism. Certain of sensations but 
doubtful of their truthfulness it set itself to discover the reality 
and the causes of the phenomena given in sensation. Baffled 
in that search it turned to the observation of phenomena them- 
selves. Observing them, it resolved that the reality and the 
cause are the phenomena; then that the phenomena are the 
sensations; ending where it began, by identifying the ultimate 
with the initial reality. From Feeling to the Absolute; from 
the Absolute to the Phenomenal ; from Phenomena to Feeling. 
So Philosophy is the dove let loose upon the waste of waters 
to find no resting-place for its weary feet but the ark from 
whence it flew. This, and not its Reasoned Realism, is the 
significant thing in Problems of Life and Mind. To Mr. Lewes 
belongs the honor of completing an era and closing the circle 
of philosophic thought. 
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Artic.te IL—THE VALUE OF CLASSICAL STUDIES.* 


We have met to-night to witness the award of two prizes 
offered by your liberal and learned townsman, Dr. Whitsitt, for 
excellence in Greek. This air is still and pure. No electric 
flashes of passion disturb it; no murky vapors of prejudice poi- 
son it. Only the chaste ardors of a few expectant youths give it 
a healthful warmth, while the serene and approving counte- 
nances of these friends and exemplars of learning fill it with the 
spirit of sweetness and repose. I rejoice to be here. With my 
first word, I welcome you all, the young and the old, the learned 
and the unlearned, to this restful scene, and this ennobling occa- 
sion. Sweet learning has here her hour; culture spreads these 
viands; the genius of aspiration for things pure and noble, a 
genius as ancient as man, as youthful as the child of to-day, 4 
genius whose fires lighted up the Hellespont and the Aigean 
thirty centuries ago, and to-night, here in this secluded canton 
of a world not then dreamed of, burns with a warmth and 


radiance unsubdued, and 
—“ shall burn unquenchably, 


Until the eternal doom shall be,” 
presides over this banquet. 

How thankful should we be that such an occasion, so rare and 
precious, is permitted to us from out the still almost open jaws 
of a destruction which wasted the fields, swept away the material 
riches, burned up the very implements and supplies of learning, 
and soaked the earth with the life-blood of the bravest and best 
of this generation! How does the story which Mneas, 

“ Quanquam animus meminisse horret, luctuque refugit,” 

poured into the ear of the admiring Trojan queen, come mended 
and heightened in its thrill and pathos by this later story of 
scenes fresh in the memories of us all! How ought we to 
rejoice that our story may still be told around our own hearth- 
stones, in our own native land, and not like Virgil’s immortal 
wanderer’s tale, in a foreign realm, after cruel tossings by sea 
and land! 

* An address delivered at Greenville, S. C., on the occasion of the award of the 
Whitsitt Greek Prizes, December 16, 1875. 
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This occasion speaks a voice and has a significance which must 
appeal to the sensibilities of all who love learning. It is a pure 
tribute to the worth of classical culture. It is the evidence of 
the value set by this people on things that seem remote from 
their daily material wants. It is an effort to rekindle the fires, 
the cheering, unconsuming, enlightening fires of learning, in the 
places where the baleful, devouring flames of war so lately 
burned. Heaven’s benediction be upon such occasions, such 
efforts! They are worthy of any people. They are worthy of 
South Carolina, of her past, of her present. Let it be said now 
that our State has never wanted witnesses to the great truths of 
scholarship, exemplars of its spirit, patrons of its arts, represen- 
tatives of its high attainments. Though the statement may be 
challenged beyond our borders, yet I speak my sincere conviction 
when I say that nowhere in America has there been shown a 
more sincere devotion to classical. culture on the part of those 
whose opportunities have permitted its cultivation, than in this 
state. The familiar line of our statesmen, orators, and divines 
proves it. ‘The observation of one who even now shall observe 
the professional mind of the state proves it. If less widely dif- 
fused, if possessed by fewer, it has votaries as sincere and its in- 
fluence is as marked and constant in those who claim its com- 
panionship, as among any people to whom my acquaintance has 
extended. 

I cannot forget too that on the soil of this state have been 
fought some of the most significant battles in the long contest 
between the advocates and detractors of classical studies. Who- 
ever is familiar to any degree with the literature of his country 
will recall the fact that it was the Hon. Thomas S. Grimke of 
Charleston, himself an accomplished classical scholar, who in 
1827 uttered these startling words :—‘“ I desire to record here 
emphatically my opinion, founded on the history of my own 
mind, and the experience of twenty years, that I have derived 
no substantial improvement from the classics ;” and who seven 
years later declared, ‘The whole system of education is destined 
to undergo an American Revolution in a higher and holier sense 
of the term than that of '76, by the substitution of a complete 
Christian American education for the strange and anomalous 
compound of the spirit of ancient, foreign, heathen states of socie- 
ty, with the genius of modern, American Christian institutions.” 
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And whose was the voice that answered and silenced this 
ominous and powerful outburst? Who, of all the scholars of 
the land, may be said most effectually to have subdued this por- 
tentous rebellion against the authority of the Republic of letters? 
My heart swells with pride, though not native to this soil, as I 
speak the name of Hugh Swinton Legaré. In that memorable 
initial article in the “ Southern Review,” called forth by the 
philippic of Mr. Grimke, he pours forth the wealth of his learn- 
ing, the splendor of his diction, and the fervid love of his heart, 
in glowing defence of classical education. “They who apply,” 
says he, “this radical, levelling, cui bono test, who estimate 
genius and taste by their value in exchange, and weigh the re- 
sults of science in the scales of the money-changer, may be wiser 
in their generation than the disinterested votaries of knowledge; 
but they have, assuredly, made no provision in their system for 
the noblest purposes of our being.” “We refer,” again he 
proudly exclaims, “ to that education and to those improvements 
which draw the broad line between civilized and barbarous 
nations, which have crowned some chosen spots with glory and 
immortality, and covered them all over with a magnificence 
that even in its mutilated and mouldering remains, draws to- 
gether pilgrims of every tongue and every clime, and which 
have caused their names to fall like a “ breathed spell” upon 
the ear of the generations that come into existence, long after 
the tides of conquest and violence have swept over them, and 
left them desolate and fallen. It is such studies we mean, as 
make the vast difference in the eyes of a scholar between 
Athens, their seat and shrine, and even Sparta with all her civil 
wisdom and military renown, and have (hitherto at least) fixed 
the gaze and thoughts of all men with curiosity and wonder, 
upon the barren little peninsula between Mount Cithwron and 
Cape Sunium, and the islands and the shores around it, as they 
stand out in lonely brightness and dazzling relief, amidst the 
barbarism of the West on the one hand, and the dark and silent 
and lifeless wastes of Oriental despotism on the other. We are 
thus let into that great communion of scholars throughout all 
ages and all nations,—like that awful communion of saints in 
the holy church universal,—and feel a sympathy with departed 
genius and with the enlightened and the gifted minds of other 
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countries, as they appear before us in the transports of a sort of 
Beatific Vision, bowing down at the same shrines and glowing 
with the same holy love of whatever is most pure and fair and 
exalted and divine in human nature.” 

We meet, therefore, under the sanctions not only of our own 
convictions and experiences of the worth of classical studies, 
but of some of the purest examples in our local history of their 
power to inspire the human mind with sentiments which touch 
the chords of fraternal kinship throughout the world of genius 
and taste. How pleasant, too, to meet for once where harsh 
rivalries have no place! Strange, is it not? but true, that a 
more perfect peace reigns here than even in the assemblies 
where we meet to worship the Author of our being? The 
vaulted roofs of gorgeous cathedrals, and the unadorned 
churches which suit the severity of the Puritan’s faith, echo, 
how often, with words of denunciation and controversy! The 
Senate and the Forum, the marts of business and the haunts of 
fashion, are filled with the din and jostling of the seekers of 
wealth or fame. Be it so. Life is a warfare. I do not arraign 
the Providence which has so ordered. I honor the stout fighter. 
I reverence him who keeps his faith with God and man, stern 
and true even to blood and death,—such men as “in the tapes- 
tried chambers of England’s great sway, with stout sword on 
thigh and a stouter faith in the heart, 


“ Sat with Bibles open around the council board, 
And answered a king’s missive with a stern Thus saith the Lord!”* 


But who does not know that strength must be nourished and 
renewed by repose, that the tension of controversy must be fol- 
lowed by the relaxation of harmony? Here, in the fellowship 
of learning, under the truce of scholarship, no hostile chiefs are 
seen ; no fluttering pennons of opposing squadrons greet the eye. 
Gentle influences rule here; sentiments common to all who 
have once been admitted to such scenes; sympathies ardent, 
tender, far-reaching; generous aspirations; memories linking 
us to the pure and noble of earlier ages ; hopes that run for- 
ward and paint the future with hues of millenial peace and 


glory : 





- ® Palfrey. 
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—“the books, the arta, the Academes, 
That show, contain and nourish all the world;” 
these are the monitors and benedictions of this hour. 

On such an occasion there is but one theme for discourse. 
Assembled, as we are, to witness the results and assign the re- 
wards of youthful efforts in classical scholarship, it is becoming 
that we should recall and set forth some of the grounds of the 
estimation in which we hold classical learning and studies. 
The occasion calls not so much for defence as exposition. 
I purpose, then, to inquire, in the first place, what are the clas- 
sics, in respect to their objective form and subjective matter; 
in the second place, in what does their value consist as a means 
of education ; in the third place, how are they related to prac- 
tical success in life; and in the last place, what are the peculiar 
claims of the Greek language and literature to a leading place 
in the attention and love of scholars. 

It is familiar that the term classic, as applied to works of lit- 
erature, or of art generally, is no longer restricted to its older 
signification. It has come by a natural expansion of meaning 
to embrace all works of supreme excellence in literature and 
art. Each nation now boasts its classic writers, its classic works, 
its classic age. The English classics, the French classics, the 
German classics, the Hebrew classics, the Persian classics, are 
all recognized phrases designating those works which have stood 
the test of time, of the criticism of successive generations, and 
have finally by the consenting voices of scholars been assigned 
to the highest rank among the literary products of their respect- 
ive nations and languages. But however widely or naturally 
the signification of the term has been expanded, the older and, 
I venture to say, the true signification remains,—a signification 
approved by its etymology as well as its earlier use, and 
denoting the highest and choicest productions of the Greek 
and Latin literatures, those productions which have come safely 
down across the flood of time and along the highways of twenty 
and thirty centuries to kindle the admiration and delight the 
taste of every enlightened age and people. 

Here again we may note another, if I may so say, lateral ex- 
pansion of the use of the epithet, classic, by which it is applied 
not only to the literature, but to the art, the genius, the civili- 
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zation, and the modes of thought and life of the Greeks and 
Romans. The great classic age of Greece, however, embraces 
but a limited space of time, extending from the uncertain age 
of Homer, or about 900 B. C. to the death of Demosthenes, 822 
B.C. Of the authors who flourished during this period, 
the number of those who have been admitted to the world’s 
literary Pantheon is still more limited, embracing, I think, in 
the judgment of the most competent authorities, scarcely more 
than sixteen names. The great classical age of Rome may simi- 
larly be said to begin with Plautus, about 250 B. C., and to end 
with Tacitus, about 100 A. D., and embraces not more than fif- 
teen unquestioned names. The age of Pericles, from 495 B. C. 
to 429 B. C., and the age of Augustus, from 63 B. C. to 14 A. D., 
are in a more limited and stricter sense the classical periods, 
respectively, of Greece and Rome. These periods embrace the 
names of hardly more than ten great classical authors. In 
the proper and more legitimate use, however, of our term, clas. 
sic, as applied to Greek and Roman literature, it may be said 
to cover about six centuries of Greek, and about three and a 
half centuries of Roman life aud history, and to include the 
names of about thirty authors. The entire works of these au- 
thors with which general classical scholarship interests itself, 
would be comprised, I think, within the compass of about fifty 
modern octavo volumes of three hundred pages each. 

Consider these facts for one moment. How choice the pro- 
ducts covered by the designation, classic! What winnowing 
of harvests! What purging of threshing floors! What burning 
up of chaff! How priceless the pure, selected grain! Twenty- 
eight full centuries have come and gone; more than eighty-five 
generations of men have passed from cradle to grave ; couutless 
millions of individuals have lived and died; epochs, eras, em- 
pires, dynasties, have marked and checkered the long course of 
human history; of making books there has been no end; the 
great libraries of the ancient world have yielded to the flames 
or the ravages of time; the public iibraries of Europe and the 
United States alone contain to-day more than sixteen millions 
of volumes; and out of all this ceaseless flow of human activity 
and production, the world to-day holds but about fifty small 
volumes which refined scholarship stamps with the preéminent 
title of classical literature. 
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Let us pause for another moment over this result. Does it 
not suggest reflections worthy of a moment’s heed? Consider, 
first, the endless, measureless power of Art, as shown in the 
survival and power of the classics. What marvel like this! 
If the material heavens that shone on Greece and Rome and 
met the gaze of Homer and Plato, of Cesar and Tacitus, are 
unchanged, the earth, the solid globe itself, has changed its 
great natural features since these supreme artists wrought their 
unchanging works. The poems of Homer have immortalized 
Troy. Who that has read those poems, especially if in the 
slow and labored exercises of school and college, has not pic- 
tured the city, its wooded, many-fountained Ida, its brimming, 
silver-eddying Xanthus, its flowery plain, its lofty citadel Per- 
gamos, the broad Hellespont rolling into the Aegean,—what 
youthful student, I say, has not imagined he could trace these 
physical features with easy certainty, as they presented them- 
selves when Nestor harangued the long-haired, well-greaved 
Acheeans close by the hollow, beaked ships? But the very 
site of Troy, I may still say, is in hopeless doubt. “A man 
may seek it,” says Everett, “with Strabo in his hand and 
Homer in his heart, and he shall not find it.” The pass of 
Thermopyle, scene of a heroism which still warms the blood 
of every heart not insensible to fine emotions, who shall find 
it? It is gone. The narrow defile where Leonidas, with his 
three hundred, stayed for an hour the avalanche of Persian 
invasion, through which one hundred and fifty years later 
the gold of Philip, more persuasive than the voice of Demos- 
thenes, pushed the Macedonian conqueror, is sought for to-day 
in vain. The field of Cannae, the plain of Pharsalia, the battle 
ground of Philippi, bright, immortal spots in Roman history, 
can no longer be identified. 

Behold, then, the marvel! All else is changed: but the art 
of Homer, the sweet strains which the blind bard “ not far 
from thirty centuries ago poured forth in the delighted ears of 
heroic Greece,”"* the glorious music and majestic power of De- 
mosthenes’ oratory, the martial lyrics of Pindar, the sweet mor- 
ality of Socrates, the lofty philosophy of Plato, the gloomy 
tragedies of Aeschylus, the melodious cadences of Cicero's 





* Everett. 
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charmed voice, the glowing narrative of Livy, the deep, even 
tragic earnestness of Tacitus; in a word, the thought, the spirit, 
the life of lives, the garnered riches, of Greece and Rome are 
ours to-night, unchanged, fresh with immortal beauty as when 
the light of Athens’ power streamed across the ancient world 
from her Acropolis, and the eagles of Rome returned home 
from the conquest of all nations to the Capitoline hill. 

Such, my friends, are the studies which we are forced so often 
to hear dismissed with the well-worn phrase, dead languages,— 
“so called, I suppose,” says another, “by antiphrasis, because 
some of them have outlived ninety generations of our race, and 
in all human probability will outlive as many more.” 

Consider, next, in how small a compass the great classics lie. 
With the limitations which I have already pointed out, the 
chief works, those which are essential to a full familiarity with 
all the masterpieces of Greece and Rome, in their strictly clas- 
sical ages, are within the easy reach of every lover of learning, 
however humble or poor. What a boon! The great classics are 
free to all! Of these the wealth of the world cannot purchase 
more than the mendicant monk, or the half-starved curate, the 
scholar of whatever condition of outward life, may possess, 
Nothing is requisite but the studious mind, the open sense, the 
earnest heart. 

Such, in dim, imperfect outline, are the classics, considered 
in regard to their objective form—what I may call the body of 
the great classics). But what of the spirit there embodied? 
What of the vital soul? 


“ For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make.” 


In a word, what are the classics, considered in respect to their sub- 
ject-matter? This is an inquiry not easily answered in the brief 
moments which I may give tw it. This choice, selected product 
of art and genius has riches so various, qualities so wide in their 
range, the expression of sentiments and feelings so profound 
and universal, that it is difficult to characterize them in a few 
phrases or sentences. (But it may perbaps be said with respect 
to their substance, that the classics are the best expression of 
the best thought of the two most cultivated nations of the 
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ancient world.) I am sure th‘s is a statement the truth of which 
those whom we call the enemies of classical studies, will not 
question. Think of this, then, for a moment. In the close 
compass of about fifty volumes of moderate size, we have a 
complete record at once of the highest art and the highest thought 
of Greece and Rome, the intellectual and political masters of the 
whole ancient world. Art, immortal art, which aims at expres- 
sion; thought, immortal thought, which aims at knowledge; 
each find here the most perfect forms which man has yet con- 
trived to set them forth. Glance with me along the line of these 
products. Poetry, first-born of the imperial arts, is here, in 
Homer's great epics,—the one singing the sovereign, deadly 
wrath of Peleus’ son and the woes unnumbered which thence 
befell the Greeks,—the other telling the pathetic tale of the wan- 
derings and adventures of “the man of many wiles;” in the lyrics 
of the Theban Pindar, celebrating the triumphs of the games, 
Olympian, Pythian, Nemean, or Isthmian, where the valor of 
Greece was trained, and where were gathered the pride and glory 
of her civilization ; in the rugged but sonorous metres of Aischy- 
lus wherein hopeless necessity presses on through ever-thicken- 
ing terrors and gloom to its tragic end; in the epic of Virgil 
which traces the fortunes of the Ilian race from the fall of-Troy, 
celebrates the glories of the Julian iine and paints the future 
splendor of the imperial city; in the sweet, familiar odes of 
Horace, the keen wit, the joyous companion, the faithful 
satirist of Roman follies and crimes, “the most read, best re- 
membered, and most frequently quoted,” of all the great classic 
writers, 

History is here, “the Art,” in a deep sense, “ perservative of 
all Arts,” and the great father of history, the Doric Herodotus, 
traces the growth of Persian power, weaving into his his- 
torical narrative the abundant wealth of mythological and 
geographical knowledge, and illustrating on every page under 
the personality of Nemesis the Christian thought of a Provi- 
dence which shapes the ways of man; here Thucydides, the 
unrivalled master of historical perspective, crowds into his few 
pages the complete picture of that great central event of 
Greece, the Peloponesian war; here too is the light-flowing, 
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symmetrical narrative of Livy, and here Tacitus, most dignified 
of historians, presents his pious offering, Vita Agricole, or traces 
with sad earnestness the growing corruptions of the age of the 
Cesars. The great persuasive art, Oratory, is here, and Demos- 
thenes, prince of all orators, appeals in strains that take captive 
the ear and heart of all with whom love of country is a prinei- 
ple or sentiment; while Cicero pours forth his lavish periods 
weighted equally with pathos and philosophy. Here, finally, 
Philosophy, the absolute and universal Science, revealing or 
seeking to reveal the Infinite and Absolute, speaks by the 
voices of her earliest and greatest masters, Plato and Aristotle; 
and sweet Morality comes commended from the lips of Socrates 
and Seneca. 

Such and so great, tales tantique, are the treasures which lie 
open to all enlightened communities of modern times, treasures 
often rejected and contemned, rarely explored or appropriated, 
almost never sounded to their full depths nor estimated at their 
full value. 


But let me hasten rapidiy to present the elements of value 
which the classics afford in the process which we call education. 
I need not premise here that I shall not expect nor attempt to 
present new truths or arguments. The field has already been 
swept by careful harvesters, and I can hardly hope to find the 
few grains which ancient custom left for the poor. But we 
can never too often on fit occasions repeat the reasons of that 
faith which makes us cling, as to an ark of safety, to the 
study of the classics in our schools. I do not now set myself 
to the task of vindicating-the claim of the classics to an exclu- 
sive supremacy in our courses of study, though, if challenged, 
I should hope to be able to maintain that they should still 
constitute the central, distinctive feature in any well-planned 
curriculum of studies. At present I shall seek only to point 
out a few of their conspicuous merits in the practical process 
of education. 

And first we must understand what is meant by education. 
I avoid all disputed points when I say that education consists, 
under any admissible view, in great part of the simple training 
of the faculties, of the intellect and soul. Ido not refuse to 
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admit to the complete idea of education the acquisition of 
knowledge,—facts, truths,—apart from the disciplinary effect 
of the process of acquisition, or still further, the special prepara- 
tion in some degree for the calling or occupation which is to 
succeed the schools. The just breadth of the conception of edu- 
cation as a process of development and discipline, in truth in- 
cludes all else, for the means of discipline are at one and the 
same time the means of acquiring knowledge, and of some 
special preparation for any calling in life. Viewing education 
as in a comprehensive as well as preéminent sense, a disci- 
plinary process, so far as schools are concerned, let us inquire 
what, by common consent, is the first means of education, first 
in order of fact and of importance? 

It is language. And whatis language? I was about to an- 
swer, language is a mystery ; for so it is, the greatest of human 
mysteries. I can seem to conceive of the mind as a faculty or 
the source of faculties. I can likewise conceive of thought as 
the exercise of the mind; but what is language? It is not 
mind, nor thought; yet mind and thought find representation, 
activity, life, practical being, only in language, words written 
or spoken. This common air is stirred by a vocal undulation, 
the sign thereof is written on some visible, tangible surface, and 
the miracle is complete; the airy nothing takes local habitation 
and a name; mind and thought stand revealed; the more than 
electric bond of communication is completed between man and 
man, between age and age, on and on till the heavens be no 
more! Yet whats language? Can you tell me, men of science, 
votaries of learning, who honor this gathering with your approv- 
ing presence? Among the things which we may call human, 
it is the mystery of mysteries. But the Sphinx will have its 
answer, and so we say that language is the representative, the 
medium, the embodiment, the revelation, of mind and thought. 
Poor, poor words, I know, to set forth and describe this first 
great organ of education. 

But language is more than this. In a deeper sense, language 
is thought. Its very use involves thought, is a part of the 
thinking process. Our distinction is scarcely more than logical 
or formal, for language itself involves iét only some knowledge 
of the mental processes but it is a part of those processes. The 
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reflex influence, the mutual interaction of thought and language, 
are constant and unquestionable, “the operations of the brain 
and heart, the articulation of the vocal organs, and the recep- 
tion of sounds by the ear, being,” to borrow the fine phrase of 
another, ‘an inseparable synergy.” Language is, therefore, the 
very source of all culture of human faculties; it alone makes edu- 
cation possible. Grammar, called the science of language, is, as 
Mr. Mill acutely observes, the most elementary part of logic. “It 
is the beginning of the analysis of the thinking process. The 
principles and rules of grammar are the means by which the 
forms of language are made to correspond with the universal 
forms of thoughts.” Parts of speech are, in sober truth, parts 
of thought. “The structure of every sentence is a lesson in 
logic.”* 

But consider also that language is not only objective thought, 
or the representative of thought, but that each year is now 
adding to the importance and value of its study, by tracing its 
relations to the general history of the race, and seeking to de- 
duce therefrom some of the long-kept secrets which lie back of 
all human records. Comparative philology, and its outgrowth, 
linguistic philosophy, are yielding year by year the richest fruits 
now gathered in the whole world of study. The classics are no 
longer stereotyped studies. New lights stream upon them, and 
as Professor Masson quaintly says, ‘through this study (phi- 
lology) scholars are already twining their hands in the mane of 
back-rushing Time, and compelling the monster to stand, and 
extracting from her some of her obscurest secrets.” Professor 
Whitney, most judicious perhaps of all American or European 
writers on linguistic philosophy, declares ‘as the grand conclu- 
sion at which historical study has surely and incontrovertibly 
arrived,” that “the historically traceable beginnings of speech 
were simple roots; not parts of speech even, aud still less forms.” 

As the first organ or implement of education, therefore, the 
study of language is not only important and indispensable in 
the practical process of education, but with every advance of 
linguistic schularship this importance increases. 

The inquiry now meets us, how shall language, this expres- 
sion and representative of thought and feeling, be best studied ? 





* J. 8. Mill. 
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It does not admit of doubt that it must be done by a study of a 
language or languages, meaning now by this term some speech 
peculiar to a nation or people. All languages cannot be studied. 
A selection must be made; and thus we reach at once the in- 
quiry,—what language or languages shall be selected for the 
purpose of acquiring familiarity with the principles of language, 
and skill in its use, or more comprehensively, for attaining the 
ends of education. The proper rule of selection is readily stated. 
- 1 venture to present it thus: the language or languages should 
be chosen which combine in the highest relative degree, frst, 
originality of form and structure; second, perfection of form 
with power of expression ; third, compass of thought and feel- 
ing with value and variety of information. 

Let us consider for a single moment each of these requisites. 
Is it not clear that for reaching the object now in view, that 
language is most valuable which while presenting other excel- 
lences in due degree, shall bring us nearest to the original 
forms in which language was moulded? Language is a devel- 
opment, a growth, traceable, according to the great authority 
just quoted, back to primitive roots which are something more 
elementary than parts or forms of speech. How can this de- 
velopment be deeply studied unless we go back near to the 
cradle of language and catch, so far as we may, its first faint lisp- 
ings? Here let me state one obvious limitation of this feature of 
our rule. There are membersof the great family of languages, 
even of the Indo-European group, which doubtless in some 
features run back more nearly to the primitive roots of lan- 
guage than the Greek, or certainly than the Latin, but whose 
comparative poverty in other respects, renders them unsuitable 
as an ordinary means of studying language in our schools. 
This may, I think, be said of the Sanscrit, among the Indo- 
European, and of the Hebrew, among the Semitic tongues. 
Antiquity or primity alone, will not furnish a proper test of 
the value of a language for the general purpose now in view. 
But with this limitation a language will be valuable in direct 
ratio to its nearvess to the earlier roots or forms of speech. 

The second requisite needs little more than statement. Per- 
fection of form, completeness of structure, will furnish not 
only the means of viewing language in its highest adaptation 
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to the purposes of language, but will add the utility and 
charm of high art; while the quality of power of expression 
is but the result of perfection of structure. 

I have named compass of thought and feeling, with value 
and variety of information, as the third feature of the lan- 
guage which shall best minister to the great office of education. 
This is literature as distinguished from language, the substance 
which is borne in the vehicle of language. 

Place now, my friends, the classical languages face to face 
with these requirements. Do they not respond to our de- 
mands? Do they not answer to our conditions, “as in water 
face answereth to face?” The hour will not permit me to 
carry into details this correspondence. As related to the 
archaic roots or forms of speech these languages are of high, if 
not preéminent, value. As related to our own language, or 
the languages of modern Europe, they are allied in a superior 
degree to their form, their structure, their strength, their wealth, 
their power, as languages. In form and structure the classical 
languages have an easy superiority over all other languages. 
How shall this be shown? The crucial test is of course 
familiar acquaintance, but I must not forget that I am now 
seeking to draw to classical studies those who have not yet 
advanced to a knowledge of their utilities and delights. Both 
form and substance are hidden from such behind the barriers 
of strange signs and sounds. Hence I must appeal to author- 
ity, to the accordant experiences and testimonies of the wise 
and learned of every age since those languages reached their 
fall maturity of power and beauty. Upon this point I may 
say in sober truth, that dissent is drowned, made indistinguish- 
able, in the vast acclaim of praise which comes up from the 
wide and swelling throng of scholars in all ages :— 


“The dead, but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.” 


But I must not omit here to listen to the voice of the skeptic 
or objector. In these latter days not a few have broadly chal- 
lenged the claims not only of language as the central study 
and instrument of education, but the preéminence of the clas- 
sical over other languages in the choice to be made. 
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Let us notice, first, the familiar claim that the study of the 
great models and masters of the English tongue will secure to 
us all, and more than all, the good results claimed for a study 
of the classics. I grant that modern thought, the thought 
embodied in English literature, is truer, perhaps in most respects 
better than the thought of the ancient world. I grant even 
that modern poetry is deeper, for the most part purer in senti- 
ment than ancient poetry. More than this will not be claimed. 
The candid and well-informed objector will grant with equal 
readiness that in form, in artistic conception and execution, 
classic literature must bear an undisputed palm. 

But when because of deeper, truer thought, higher, nobler 
sentiment we are asked to substitute the English or any modern 
language for the classical, we answer, Nay, we moderns are 
still but the literary children of the Greeks and Romans. Our 
language is a patrimony, an inherited estate. The titles, the 
sources and very substance of our wealth, are from our Greek 
and Latin ancestors. 

Kddpuov rot réAa véa tpoph, 


Half the formal substance, the words, a vast preponderance 
of the grace and beauty of English prose and poetry, is the 
direct gift of Greece and Rome. Can we hope to sound the 
depths of English prose or verse while we are strangers to the 
old inspirations that breathe so sweetly, like— 


“ Sabeean odors from the spicy shore 
Of Arabie, the blest,” 


through all their most triumphant strains? Our words, the 
very counters of our thought, the great canons of taste, the 
lofty rules which universal genius gives itself, are the enduring 
contributions of Greek and Roman thought and culture. We 
‘do not hesitate to tell the ingenuous youth standing on the 
thresbhold of his literary life, that he must go back for his 
highest English models to Chaucer and Spenser, those “ wells 
of English undefiled.” Every reason which supports this cus- 
tomary injunction, save only the accident of tongue, should 
teach us to bid him, with greater earnestness, go drink at the 
fountains where Chaucer and Spenser drank; where Milton 
“mewed his mighty youth and kindled his undazzled eyes ;” 
where Addison caught the liquid smoothness of his prose, or 
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_ Wordsworth the exquisite grace and tenderness of his poetic 
numbers; where Burke fed his philosophic, wide-discerning 
spirit and learned the flow and cadence of his lofty periods; or 
where Chatham and Pitt and Fox were trained to wield the thun- 
derbolts of their great oratory. It is a truth, quite beyond in- 
telligent dispute, that no preéminent English writer, in prose 
or poetry, can be read with fully adequate appreciation by one 
who has not been a student of the classics. 

What has now been said of the study of the English language 
as a substitute for the classics may be said of the other leading 
modern languages, the French and German. They run back in 
direct line to common ancestors. They themselves cannot be 
studied properly except under the light of those languages and 
literatures from which they have sprung. As studies merely, as 
means of discipline, they cannot ask to be ranked with the ancient 
classical languages. This might be made apparent at every point 
of comparison, but notice but one test of comparative value. 
Consider the grammatical structure of the Greek and Roman lan- 
guages; the simplicity and precision growing out of their inflec- 
tion, and in Greek the constant use of particles. Observe the 
resuits of simple inflection ; how a terseness and force is given to 
style; how words and sentences can be marshalled in an order 
and array in which every shade of thought, shall be expressed, 
and the exact relative importance of each word, phrase and sen- 
tence preserved, while the whole thought and idea stands forth 
with a chiselled, faultless precision which can never be attained 
by any modern language. Logical accuracy in expression, logi- 
cal accuracy in structure, are accompanied in inevitable compan- 
ionship by logical accuracy of conception. The difficulties en- 
countered in mastering these details, these structural niceties, 
the intricacies of inflections and arrangement, the subtle shades 
of meaning communicated only by the position of a single word, 
or the dropping in of a simple particle,—these furnish the best, 
because the most varied and complete, mental discipline which 
the experience of educators has discovered or devised. 

And now shall we listen to the voice which cries in the 
market-place, “ This is a mere puppet-show, a toying with forms, 
words ; let us have done with it and summon to our service the 
rigid, immutable laws of mathematics, or the observation and 
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discovery of the great modes and facts of visible, external na- 
ture?” If language is mere form, let us answer, tell us what is 
substance. Is form fleeting, and substance enduring? Of a 
truth, then, language is substance and outward nature is form. 
The hills and plains of Greece and Rome have already yielded to 
the ceaseless pressure of Time, but their language and literature 
are unchanged. Shall we seek in familiarity with the math- 
ematics, for the orderly and right development of our powers? 
Can number, or quantity, or form, time and space, those fixed, 
necessary ideas, develop an immortal spirit, surcharged with 
passions, emotions, hopes, fears, surrounded with conditions 
which can be but dimly known, by influences and tendencies 
never reducible to fixed categories? What pabulum is this 
upon which to nourish a soul whose possibilities, whose future 
condition, whose eternal salvation, are matters of philosophic 
speculation or mystic religious faith? Let man’s immortal 
spirit be strengthened by a knowledge of the science which 
draws necessary conclusions, as Professor Pierce has so finely 
defined mathematics; let his faltering steps be steadied by 
familiarity with the laws and facts which illustrate so much 
of the Divine mystery of the Universe, but let no wretched 
cry of modern empiricism and materialism entice us from the 
paths which lead to where, as Milton says, we may “behold 
the bright countenance of Truth herself, in the quiet and still 
air of delightful studies.” 


I am now to consider in what ways classical studies are re- 
lated to practical success in life. The argument for the utility 
of these studies is complete without entering upon this inquiry. 
If classical studies conduce in a high or the highest degree to 
the complete, symmetrical discipline of the mind, if they 
strengthen the memory, cultivate the judgment, develop the 
reason, educate the taste, refine the imagination; if they warm 
the sympathies, stir the emotions, and stimulate the ambition, 
the conclusion is irresistible that they are great sources of prac- 
tical success in life. Mind and soul control all other forces. 
This is as true of one stage of human progress as another, of 
one age as another. In a broad sense, mind triumphs over 
matter, skill over brute force, in barbarous as in enlightened 
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communities. Education, mental and moral forces, must un- 
derlie practical success universally. But there are pursuits, 
fields of action, lines of influence, where superior mental dis- 
cipline operates with most apparent power, and in which suc- 
cess is scarcely possible without it. I refer now to those 
activities which are exercised in professional life, in general 
literary pursuits, or in those occupations which are in gen- 
eral connected with our public duties or the public service. 
If we look for the characteristic most nearly common to all 
such pursuits and most essential to success therein, I think 
we shall find it to be the power and faculty of expression, the 
art or capacity of representing thought and feeling in forms 
intelligible to the senses of man. This is true of most depart- 
ments of professional skill, of all departments of literary art, of 
nearly all modes of influence by which man acts upon his fel- 
low men. Whether it be by written discourse or spoken word, 
by essay or oration, by poem or song, by silent laws, by the 
arts of statesmanship and government, everywhere it is the 
power of representing and expressing thought that secures 
practical success. The lawyer, the theologian, the poet, the 
literary artist, the statesman, the law-giver, the ruler, are wit- 
nesses of this truth. Language, the great instrument of 
thought,—the study of language which develops and trains 
all the mental faculties,—these are the first and constant 
sources of power and success. 

But there is even a broader sense in which classical studies 
are connected with practical success. I refer now to the fact 
that they represent a store of acquired acknowledge that is 
absolutely indispensable to the highest success in any liberal 
or elevated pursuit of modern life. I confess I see no excep- 
tion to this remark. I cannot recall one liberal occupation 
which does not demand for its most successful pursuit, a 
degree of familiarity with the results and experiences which 
are recorded in the languages of Greece and Rome. If our 
pursuit is connected with the science of law, or jurisprudence, 
we are carried back by a necessity as irresistible as fate, to the 
systems which the Grecian’ law-givers devised, to the great 
magistracies which equally with their arms and arts upheld the 
power of Athens and Sparta; especially are we at once borne 
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back to the vast treasures of Roman law, the proudest and 
most enduring monument of the Roman mind, a system of 
judicature and jurisprudence which maintains the empire of 
Roman thought over the continent of Europe to-day, though 
full fourteen centuries have passed since the imperial throne 
was finally subverted. From this treasury we draw, I might 
say, half the wealth of our own law. The English canon law 
is largely the product of the civil law; the whole system of 
admiralty or maritime law as developed in England and the 
United States, is drawn directly from Roman law; our modern 
commercial law, it is not too much to say, has derived much of 
its symmetry as well as many of its best principles from the 
same abundant source, while the law of nations, jus inter gentes, 
now expanded into the modern science of international juris- 
prudence, had its historical origin in the Amphictyonic Council 
and other Hellenic usages, its more complete development in 
the fecial rules of the Roman State, and finally has received its 
systematic and scientific development at the hands of a line of 
scholars deeply imbued with the spirit and learning of the civil 
law,—Grotius, Puffendorf, Vattel, Bynkerhceck, De Martens, 
Bentham, Twiss, and Woolsey. Roman law has even higher 
claims than its scattered contributions to modern law and juris- 
prudence. It is incomparably the most systematic and scientific 
development of a great system of law which the world has ever 
seen,—the most splendid achievement of a nation characterized 
above all by the spirit of conquest and command. 

The sources of medical learning are in Greece and Rome. 
The terms of medical art, as well as the works of its earliest 
masters, Hippocrates, Celsus, and Galen, are Greek. The 
proper study of theology is bound up with a knowledge of 
the classical languages. The original language of the New 
Testament, the works of the great Fathers of the Church, the 
speculations of the mediswval theologians, the great original 
sources of theological learning, are treasured up in the lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome. 

But not to confine our view to the three learned professions, 
the necessity of familiarity with the classical languages is 
greater with the student of general literature and literary art. 
There is absolutely no success worthy the name in these depart- 
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ments which is attainable except through the portals which a 
knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages can alone unlock. 
The great literary models are there; classical allusions are in 
the warp and woof of all polite literature: terms of art explica- 
ble only by reference to the languages, the life and customs of 
Greece and Rome, fill every literary work which to-day com- 
mands the praise and study of the literary world. 

Or turn to single branches of study or activity. How shall 
history be studied, except at second hand, if we cannot trace it 
back in the full light which is shed on its beginnings by the 
master historians who wrote the classic languages? How shall 
the deep foundation of statesmanship be laid except by tracing 
the growth of the institutions, the political changes, the ele- 
mental forces of national life which illustrated and developed 
the splendid careers of the classic nations? How shall the 
Republican statesman of America, with wise and prudent skill, 
restrain the constant vagaries, direct the bounding energies, 
and mou!d the ardent life of our modern democracy, while the 
great examples of the classic ages are half-hidden from bim in 
the unfamiliar guise of languages which he has not learned ? 

I know the protest which will rise in the minds of many 
who hear me, against this asserted necessity of classical train- 
ing. We shall be told of those who have risen high in fame 
and usefulness without a knowledge of the classics, even with- 
out any systematic training such as is now claimed as the baais 
of high practical success,—that class commonly called “self- 
made” men. I desire to meet this argument in its fulness. 
Words are sometimes things. Luther’s words have been said 
to be half-battles. I know no more perfect example of this fact 
than the use and effect of the term “self-made” as applied to 
those who have risen from low to high conditions of life. Half 
the battle has been won by the advantage derived from this term. 
Yet look at it! It embodies a fallacy and gives credence to an 
untruth, and I might add, it implies an impiety. Self-made! 
In what sense, either actual or theoretical? Were their facul- 
ties, their native endowments, selected or made by themselves ? 
To say this would shock the most self-sufficient representative 
of this class) Were the sources of their training, were their 
acquirements, such as they were, products or inventions of 
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their own? Not one of them. If history, if mathematics, if 
literature in any of its forms, has lifted them above their first 
condition, they owe these aids and instruments of their advance- 
ment to the same minds and works of past ages, aye, above 
all, to the minds and works of the classic ages. Only one dif- 
ference exists, and that a pure misfortune,—they have been 
forced by stress of early poverty or other necessity, to study 
the past at second hand, to slake their thirst, if I may use a 
homely figure, at the common town pump, instead of ascending 
to the pure and sacred springs which supply waters for the 
whole educated world. The so-called self-made man is really 
just as much indebted to Greece and Rome as the classical 
scholar. His debt is as great, while it represents to him far 
less of value because circumstances have not enabled him to 
go back and stand close by the original fountains of his 
knowledge. As well might the poor man who earns his 
seanty living by hard toil of the hands, say that money is of 
less value to him than to the rich man to whom it flows in 
abundant streams from investments which represent none of 
his labor. The poor man’s misfortune is that he has so little, 
not that his dollar is different in kind or value from the dollar 
of the rich man. The world long ago admitted to its common- 
places the saying, there is no royal road to learning. Opportu- 
nities are the only points of difference here between rich and 
poor. The self-made man and the child of colleges and uni- 
versities share of the same estate, though in widely-varying 
proportions. 

But again, it is said that the self-made man, by the peculiar 
discipline which his necessities force upon him, becomes pos- 
sessed of practical qualities which the study of the classics does 
not give. The claim is sometimes advanced that these quali- 
ties are not promoted by the study of the classics. Let us 
examine this position. What are the peculiar qualities which 
self-made men are said to exhibit? I suppose they must be 
self-reliance, energy, force of will, ready cominand of their fac- 
ulties and knowledge, skill in conducting practical affairs. 
Now will any one tell me that these qualities are the results 
or are in any degree promoted by the fact that their possessor 
has read or studied only the works of his own language? Are 
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they in any possible view the result of avoiding the classics? 
His acquired knowledge is the power of the self-made man as 
well as of the classically educated man. Whence, then, do 
these qualities come? They come, not from the fact that the 
knowledge of the self-made man has been drawn solely from 
the works of his own language, but from the fact that his cir- 
cumstances, his lack of opportunity, of adventitious aids of all 
kinds, have forced him to a desperate exercise of certain of his 
faculties in the battle of life. He thus acquires readiness and 
skill in adapting his knowledge to immediate wants and occa- 
sions. He is better prepared than many of higher education 
to deal with some practical questions and to effect some imme- 
diate results. This. however, is not due to his want of classical 
training, but rather to the discipline of his outward faculties 
which his necessities have enforced. If the want of classical 
training has tended to increase the power of self-made men, 
then a new truth has been discovered,—that knowledge is 
power only within certain narrow limitations,—that education 
must not be carried tov far, lest man’s efficient powers become 
thereby impaired. . 
But let us try this theory of self-made men by another test. 
Can one such man be named who from his experience has not 
deplored his want of a complete education? I challenge one 
such name. Can one self-made man be found who has not, 
with a fidelity surpassing that of others, insisted that his child 
should enjoy to the fullest degree the blessings of education 
denied to him? I challenge one such name. They have all, 
without exception, vindicated their own true knowledge of the 
value of education, education in all its length, and breadth, and 
depth, by placing in the reach of their sons, and all whom they 
could influence or assist, the precise means of education the 
want of which others have so mistakenly imagined was the 
source of their power. I honor self-made men. It is a noble 
sight to see an aspiring mind rising by force of aspiration and 
will above all adverse conditions of birth, poverty, or misfor- 
tune. No such man ever imagines that his lack of the best 
opportunities for early training was less than an irreparable 
misfortune, In the height of his hard-earned fame and 
power, with the laurels of statesmanship, or war, or litera- 
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ture, pressing his brow, he has rarely, if ever, forgotten 
to testify his high appreciation of all the liberal arts and 
methods of education. I know few more touching incidents 
in literary history than that recorded by Lockhart in his life of 
Walter Scott, when the great poet and novelist, whose produc- 
tions have a charm as imperishable as the love of heroic and 
noble things in the heart of man, declared with tearful earnest- 
ness, “I have been a successful man in many ways, but now I 
would give one-half of all my reputation, if I could rest the 
remaining half on a basis of sound learning.” 

My friends, one truth is, there are no self-made, self-taught 
men. The most unfortunate of the class so named, has in fact 
been made and taught by the same influences which have made 
and taught other men. Though at a further remove, the self- 
made orator has been instructed by Demosthenes and Tully 
though his eye never rested on Greek or Latin page. The self- 
made historian or student of history has drawn from Thucydides 
and Tacitus though he has been denied the highest privilege of 
reading their works in the language which reveals their full 


power. And another truth is, that the men whom we call self- 
made, self-taught, have been, by force of their own bitter experi- 
ences of its want, the most faithful friends of liberal and clas- 
sical learning. 


It only remains, in the proposed development of my theme, 
to speak of the peculiar claims of the Greek language and lit- 
erature in the broad field of education. Upon this subject I 
must not permit myself to employ the language of eulogy only. 
I desire to state with a due degree of specification the grounds 
of the special and superior claims of this language to the fore- 
most rank so generally accorded to it by scholars. 

As compared with the Latin language, the Greek, as a lit- 
erary language, is first in order of time. Its traces are every- 
where seen in the structure and thought of the Latin language 
and literature. To present these relations with any approach 
to completeness would far exceed the bounds of this occasion. 
Both are members of what has sometimes been calied the 
Thraco-Pelasgian family. The two peninsulas which pierce 
the eastern half of the Mediterranean have much of resem- 
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blance in geographical form and place, but these resemblances 
are slight compared with the ethnic and linguistic ties which 
unite them. An eminent authority has recently styled the 
Latin the sister rather than the daughter of the Greek. No 
doubt common roots appear in both languages, some of which 
could not have been derived by Italy from Greece. Still the 
broad statement, I think, may be made that the Latin language 
is as a learned or literary language historically the descendant 
of the Greek. However much recent linguistic study may 
have modified the absolute accuracy of this statement, I judge 
that its substantial accuracy may still be affirmed, while the 
great fact of the precedence of the literary development of the 
Greek is undisputed. These facts establish at once the basis 
of one great claim of Greek upon our supreme attention as 
students of language. Here are found more nearly in their 
primitive forms, and still more nearly in their actual primitive 
uses, the great constituent elements of the classical languages. 
The value of this fact in determining the relative place of the 
Greek language as an instrument of language, does not require 
further discussion. The actual bodily presence of Greek words 
and phrases in the Latin, and the all-pervading literary influ- 
ence exerted by that language over the Latin in all the later 
stages of its development, and especially in the great days of 
its highest perfection and renown, is known and unquestioned. 
Indeed, the golden age of the Latin language, the whole period 
from Cicero to Tiberius, was synchronous with what may be 
called its great Hellenistic transformation. 

But to the more general scholar and to the interests of edu- 
cation, the second great claim of the Greek language rests on 
the perfection of its structural development and the incompar- 
able value of the knowledge it embodies. To trace the causes 
of this perfection of form and matter, especially to exhibit it 
by examples, is impossible here except in general outline. 
The part which climate and geographic relations perform in 
the development of national character was never more promi- 
nently exhibited than in Greece. The local scene of classic 
Greek life was the diminutive, triangular peninsula, which 
occupied nearly the exact geographical center of the world 
according to the conception of the Homeric age, extending 
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through only four degrees of latitude, from the peak of Olym- 
pus on the north to Cape Tenarus on the south, and through 
scarcely three degrees of longitude, from Actium on the west 
to the plain of Marathon on the east. ‘To this must be added, 
by linguistic as well as ethnic affinity, the islands which dot 
the southern half of the Aigean Sea; 


“ The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung, 
Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose and Phoebus sprung !” 


The face of this narrow region was broken and irregular in the 
extreme; chains of mountains separated by narrow, rocky 
plains, the coast line fretted by numberless bays and harbors. 
The soil was in general hard and at best but moderately pro- 
ductive, but the glorious climate covered this ragged face with 
an atmosphere of indescribable loveliness. If ever we may 
read the designs of Providence in outward nature, here we 
might say God had prepared the home of a people who should 
be separated by natural barriers into distinct communities, 
never to be permanently united for great schemes of physical 
empire or external conquest, and yet predestined to be frugal, 
aspiring, warlike, freedom-loving, adventurous. The poverty 
of the soil and the all-surrounding* Mediterranean and A‘gean 
forced and tempted the Greeks to traffic and adventure by sea. 
Here we find one of the most active and distinct influences in 
forming the typical Greek character. Commerce widened the 
little peninsular world of physical Greece till it took in by 
acquaintance and appropriation of arts and knowledge, nearly 
all the known world. The adventurous prow of the early 
Greek had become familiar with Phenicia and Egypt on the 
east, and had caught sight, even while Herodotus lived, of the 
pillars of Hercules on the west; while within the great encir- 
cling Oceanic stream the world of Strabo swept from Thule and 
the frozen wastes of Scythia on the north, to Ethiopia, Arabia, 
and India on the south. 

And now mark how this influence was tempered and con- 
trolled by another. The topography of Greece proper, and the 
individual isolation of her islands, had sundered her people into 
separate communities, so marked and distinct, that no thirst for 
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common conquest or martial glory was ever able for a long 
period to fuse them into one mass. The idea of Greek auton- 
omy, self-government for each State, became as fixed as the 
forms of external nature. Except for this fact, it might now 
be said, I think, that Greece would have preceded Rome in her 
great career of physical power and duminion. Dis aliter visum. 
Nature decreed better things for Greece, and Ulysses, type of 
his race,— 
“That sagacious man 

Who, having overthrown the sacred town 

Of Ilium, wandered far and visited 

The capitals of many nations, learned 

The customs of their dwellers, and endured 

Great suffering on the deep,” — 


returned to enrich his little, barren, much-loved Ithaca with 
the spoils of the world, leaving to his son a kingdom no greater 
in extent than he himself had inherited. 

Thus it happened that while Greek valor became and now is 
the highest type of the martial virtues, and the little peninsula 


and the surrounding seas are sown thick with names at men- 
tion of which the martial and patriotic blood of every man 
to-day thrills with delight, the Greek mind was never possessed 
or absorbed with the idea and dream of martial prowess con- 
quering the world. The subtle influences of a delicious climate 
leading largely to an out-door, free, simple, home-life, were 
another great contribution to Greek character. The physical 
heavens seem indeed to have bent low with all gracious influ- 
ences over this marvelous people. 

Thus, by influences which I must not longer pause to state, 
classical Greece has developed. And what a development ! 
The free, simple, youthful, eager, art-loving spirit of the 
Greek covered that land with an atmosphere of taste and 
culture more indescribable in its loveliness than the physical 
atmosphere which enveloped it,—trophies and monuments of 
art in all its forms. The Greek in truth touched nothing 
which he did not adorn. Besides literature, he carried archi- 
tecture to a degree of perfection which has never been equalled, 
either in its great conceptions and combinations or the beauty 
and finish of its details,—temples alike majestic in monumental 
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proportions, and rich in minute tracery of frieze and cornice. 
In painting and sculpture the Greek is still, as in the days of 
Apelles and Phidias, the arbiter of form. 

But it is with his language and literature that we are chiefly 
concerned to-night. Here the power of the Greek mind devel- 
oped itself alike in form and thought. In form the Greek lan- 
guage became the embodiment of strength and beauty which 
no other language can describe. Its words became, now pic- 
tures, now thunderbolts; liquid with music, resounding with 
joy, harsh with terrors. Its structure became at once exact 
and flexible. The highest results of the inflectional character- 
istic were reached, and in addition to this the use of intensive 
particles to add emphasis to words or force to whole sentences, 
gave it a peculiar power of expression nowhere else attained. 
With Homer words are instinct with life, ¢zea wrepoévra, 
winged, with passion, with terror, with pathos, with descrip- 
tion. Demosthenes by single phrases exhausts the power of 
invective; in one sentence of less than seventy words paints 
the long roll of Athens’ glories, or with incomparable art of 
words and grammatical construction summons before his 
hearers the vast array of Grecian patriots to blast with eternal 
shame the suggestions of Aischines. The capacity of single 
words and phrases to paint a scene or present a figure, to swell 
the soul with lofty and resistless emotion, or to give power and 
pathos to a narrative, can never be known, in my judgment, 
till one has read in the original Greek, passages of the sixth 
and eighteenth books of the Iliad, of Demosthenes’ Oration on 
the Crown, or the account of the Sicilian Catastrophe in the 
seventh book of Thucydides. 

But still it was by the rigid, complete dominion of taste to 
which the Greek subjected himself, that his language and liter- 
ature reached their most conspicuous excellence. Consider this. 
The Greek had an exuberant, passionate nature, a flowing 
fancy, a boundless imagination. Place him to-day with such a 
nature, in Germany, in England, or even in France, and his 
rich, picturesque vocabulary, his ardent temperament would 
run riot with graces of style, with delicacies and conceits of 
language and thought, the curiosa felicitas of Horace. Look 
now at the supreme example of Demosthenes. Grace is there, 
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fancy is there, emotion is there, but never for an instant 
allowed to hinder the steady, increasing volume of his argu- 
ment,—-nothing, absolutely nothing for mere beauty’s sake: 
all, all, every embellishment of word or figure tested with 
remorseless severity by its capacity to give strength, and sweep, 
and momentum to the great current of his triumphant thought. 
In the height and passion of his greatest effort, he recalls and 
sketches his Theban policy, and having read his famous decree, 
he pauses only by one mighty sentence, every word of min- 
gled power and beauty, at once a picture, a simile, an argument, 
a demonstration, an appeal, to enforce the great lesson. Or 
when in the celebrated Oath he has called up the heroes of 
Marathon, of Platewa, of Salamis, of Artemisium, one word, 
ayaSous, is the limit of his eulogy. 

But finally when we look at what this vehicle of thought 
contains, we find Greek literature touching the utmost limit of 
ancient knowledge. In each department of literary art Rome 
was a conscious borrower from the Greek. In poetry, history, 
and oratory, hardly any one will dispute the preéminence of 
the Greek masters, while in pure philosophy Plato and Aristotle 
occupy places for which Roman literature offers no rivals,— 
heights and depths of speculation and analysis which the 
modern world has never exceeded,—methods of thought and 
reason of which the great advances of modern science are, I 
think, but revealing the perfection and power. 


My friends, the field which I sketched at the outset of this 
address has been traversed. By your most kind patience, my 
humble contribution to the interest of this occasion has now 
been presented. It has been wrought from opening to close 
amidst the unremitted pressure of labors and cares and anx- 
ieties, little suited, as I need not remind you, to the contem- 
plative and studious mood which classical studies suggest. 
But the subject is one filled with so many delights of senti- 
ment and memory that I rejoice to have been called to this 
service. My feelings for the classics are tinged, I know, by 
sweet and tender memories of youth and its struggles. As I 
look again on the pages of the old, worn books of school and 
college, by a kind of palimpsestic process the forms of the 
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mother who guided me to the portals of the temple whose 
treasures [ have sought to set before you to-night, of the 
brother whose swifter and stronger, though more youthful feet, 
first followed, then accompanied, then outran mine; of the 
teachers whose instructions, more precious than refined gold, 
were less precious than the examples of their character and 
life, all rise before me, and affection towards the studies of 
Greece and Rome rises into reverence, aud “reverence melts 
back again into childish, tearful love.” It is a subject, I con- 
fess, in which, like Macaulay, “I love to forget the accuracy 
of a judge, in the veneration of a worshipper and the gratitude 
of a child.” 

But on this occasion I have hoped to present some of the 
elements of value for the purposes of education, which these 
studies offer to all. The review has impressed upon me not 
only the constant utility of classical studies in every age and 
under all conditions of life, but the permanence which belongs 
to the work of scholars. My closing words shall, therefore, be 
words of cheer to those whose liberal minds have devised the 
incentive of this occasion to good learning in our State. The 
torch of Athens and Rome, the torch whose light has never 
been quenched even in the midnights of ignorance and super- 
stition which have sometimes overspread the world, is in your 
hands. O bear it aloft,—for light in darkness, for hope in dis- 
couragements, for courage in defeat, for wisdom in difficulties, 
for protection in dangers, fur beauty and glory in every hour 
of success and victory. It is the torch of learning, of principle, 
of morality. Beneath its illumination walk religion, law, and 
Christian civilization, while ignorance, and violence, and cor- 
ruption glide away to haunts unvisited by its pure rays. 
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ArticLe IIL—INTERCOLLEGIATE REGATTAS, HURDLE- 
RACES AND PRIZE-CONTESTS. 


Ir has been often said and truly, that our country is greatly 
different, in almost every respect, from what it was fifty years 
ago. The wholesale immigration of the lower orders of 
European society upon our shores has spread like a deluge 
over all the land, and swept away from the present generation, 
as from those that shall succeed it, many of the dearest tradi- 
tions and treasures of our original and unique home-bhistory. 
The final result of the experiment of universal franchise, and 
the question of the possible preservation in permanence of 
our democratic institutions under its existence, are regarded 
by thoughtful minds thToughout the country, as not yet 
determined or determinable. So cosmopolitan have we now 
become, under the combined action of many European 
influences upon us, both at home and abroad, that we have 
quite lost, in many directions, that clear sense of our distinc- 
tive nationality, which would be, if rightly cherished and 
vindicated, one of our highest ornaments alike, and one of 
our chief means of influence for good upon other nations, 
disposed to look admiringly upon our physical prosperity. 

Was ever a nation so easily enchanted with something new, 
whether in Church or State, as ours? Or, was there ever an 
age in which there was so much combined, with what is pre- 
cious and enduring, of what is pitiably superficial, and no 
better than mere dross, in the grand composite of our social 
condition ? 

Our day is specially conspicuous, among other things, for 
great and increasing zeal for physical development and prowess, 
among the candidates for professional life. And indeed of the 
varied preparatives for efficient work in subsequent years, 
nothing, next to a true and noble character, deserves to be 
more earnestly sought, during the academic and collegiate 
courses of study, than permanent bodily vigor. The idea 
once strangely prevalent, that the robust son in a family was, 
by the very firmness of his bodily fibre, foreordained to active 
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life, and his more weakly brother was with equal certainty 
adapted specially for quiet in-door occupation, has been well 
nigh universally scouted in our day, as unworthy of any other 
notice than ridicule. It is manifest enough to all eyes, that 
physical vigor wonderfully decides the battle of life. The 
necessary curtailments of mental application are continual, and 
severe indeed, to the wearied and worried consciousness of the 
physical weaklings, who are engaged in intellectual pursuits. 
And they are all the more so, to such of them as are endowed 
with superior energy of thought, and especially if accompanied 
with a high degree of personal culture, already obtained by 
themselves, and against many, and sore difficulties. A wise 
parent and a skillful educator will ever remember, that the 
young minds committed to their care should be trained, both 
for their own sakes and as active producers of good to others 
in future years, in such a way, as to be at all times elate and 
alert with the sense of abounding vitality. All hail to every 
earnest attempt made anywhere to deepen in the minds of the 
young the conviction of the untold value to them of high 
health, from the beginning to the end of their days of earthly 
toil and trial. Let all wise prescriptions and precepts be 
employed, by way of stimulation or of repression, to found 
such a true and active sentiment in their hearts. Let them be 
taught to take manly exercise often and much; let them learn 
to regulate, by right rules, their diet and their hours of action 
and of repose; let an effectual bar of moral thoughtfulness, 
and of moral principle, be set up, in their ideas of duty and of 
self-interest, against any and all temptations to wastefulness of 
physical vitality, by the use of tobacco or of liquor; let them 
be told, as they may well be by those who know it to be true, 
that continuous industry, and especially for high intellectual 
and moral ends, is one of the greatest possible promotives of 
health, that regularity of bodily habit in every form and mode 
is of like hygienic value, and that there is no such inspiration 
to sustained energy, and no such recuperative influence from 
any source for its ever new re-animation, as the setting up 
before the mind, in fixed determinateness, of the highest and 
noblest ends of action in all things, or the supreme and prayer- 
ful consecration of one’s whole conscious self to God and duty. 
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The religious inspiration, when strong and true, is the highest 
inspiration of the human heart, at any time, to the pursuit of 
whatever is good in itself. And its exalting influence upon 
the elements of physical elasticity and vigor is no less positive 
and beneficial, than in every other part of our compound 
nature. 

The tendency of human ideas is ever active, in things moral 
and social, to vibrate from one extreme to another. The mass 
are slow to feel the need of change; but when they move they 
go with a momentum equal to their numbers. Have we not 
plunged of late, and with moral heedlessness at least, into an 
opposite habit of social feeling respecting muscular exercise, to 
that which really belongs to our Christian civilization—to the 
higher moods of sentiment which it engenders, and the logical 
demands which it makes for continued progress onwards and 
upwards. The way had been steadily and rapidly prepared, 
during several years past, by the leading secular presses in our 
large cities, for a general and simultaneous movement in this 
new direction. Advertisements, editorial notices, and special 
characterizations, of not only operas and theatres, but also of 
horse-races, and prize-walkings, liftings and strainings of all 
sorts, have been scattered all over the land. The discussions of 
scientific men, exhibitions of art, and religious gatherings have 
had no more or better attention bestowed upon them. Long 
and wide and deep have the seeds of the new ideas so preva- 
lent now been sown, from north to south and from east to west. 
And what a harvest of gross and grotesque usages is at length 
cropping forth to view in all parts of the land | 

A brief account of the history of college regattas, and 
especially of the last and leading one of them all, will aid one 
to no small degree, who had not thought of them carefully 
before, in comprehending the real nature and drift of their 
influence upon our system of higher education. The first 
regatta between Harvard and Yale, and very quiet was it in 
all its dimensions and demonstrations, occurred November 8, 
1852, on Lake Winnipiseogee, N. H. In 1859, the first of the 
regular national series of intercollegiate boat-races took place 
at Worcester, Mass.; in which Harvard won the day, as in 
ten succeeding years she won also eight others (1859-70)— 
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Yale having been twice victor in these violent physical struggles 
(1864-5). Since 1870 Yale has also once borne off the palm 
(1873); Amherst, twice (1871-2); Columbia, once (1874); and 
finally Coruell University (1875) with the highest applause of 
all. 

The last and greatest of these regattas occurred last summer 
(July 14, 1875) at Saratoga, N. Y., before immense crowds of 
eager witnesses. The crews of thirteen colleges, long and 
carefully trained for the approaching struggle, wrestled together 
there and then, as if for life or for death, for the recognized 
mastery of the oar, in that one supreme moment of decision. 
They were arranged, each with their particular decorative 
color, facing northwards, at the hour of starting, and in the 
following order from left to right: Williams (royal purple), 
Cornell (carnelian and white), Amherst (purple and white), 
Bowdoin (white), Brown (brown), Columbia (blue and white), 
Wesleyan (lavender), Princeton (orange and black), Dartmouth 
(green), Yale (blue), Hamilton (rose), Harvard (crimson), and 
Union (garnet), The race was for a length of two miles; and 
their order of arrival at the appointed goal was, Cornell first 
(16’. 582”), and, in succession, Columbia, Harvard, Dartmouth, 
Wesleyan, Yale, Amherst, Brown, Williams (17’, 502”), Ham- 
ilton, Union, and Princeton. The average age of the Cornell 
crew was twenty-two and one-half years, and they were mature 
in physical vigor: that of the Columbia crew was twenty-one 
and one-sixth years, and that of the Harvard, twenty and one- 
half. Age told powerfully for Cornell as did also the early 
habits, doubtless, of manual labor to which its representatives 
had been addicted at their previous homes. Those who go 
from the ordinary experiences of city life to college, carry with 
them far less vigor of muscle and strength of nerve, than they 
who turn their steps thitherward from the plough or the anvil. 
Princeton fell fatally back ir the struggle at an early period, 
because of the sudden prostration of one of its crew. The day 
was one of the hottest of the season, and it was noted by a 
reporter of the incidents of the hour to a leading newspaper, 
that, “two superior horses fell dead”. in their harnesses from 
the over-heating of their blood, in the short carriage-drive from 
the lake to the town. 
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The Saratoga regatta had a long and wide heralding of its 
approaching demonstrations; and immense crowds, from fifteen 
to twenty thousand it was said, gathered from all parts of the 
land, to witness the grand exhibition. Graduates of each of 
the different colleges represented were there in great numbers, 
and in some instances, their presidents and professors, to see 
and cheer their favorites, and, as some vainly anticipated, to 
welcome them to public honor and praise for their wonderful 
achievements. The one common hope that animated each 
separate representative circle of contestants or spectators, was 
for victory, simple and complete victery. The universal thought 
seemed to be, that the college, which should gain that prize, 
would be honored and aided beyond any other in the land by 
the high event. 

And what of the final result, when it really came? 
What outwardly? It was telegraphed at once all over the 
land, as if of great social significance, and even sent over the 
Atlantic to European eyes and ears. Guns were fired in many 
places in honor of the event; and at Saratoga flags and banners 
and silver cups were given, with formal addresses full of praise 
and flattery, to the winners, and balls and festive entertainments 
prepared for them on an expensive scale. Ex-Governor Hoff- 
man of New York awarded the prizes to the victors, on the 
evening of the 14th; and when they left for their home at 
Ithaca, a special drawing-room car for their separate use and 
particular honor, was provided for them by a N. Y. State 
Senator, and the car was expressly decorated for the occasion 
by the managers of the U. S. Hotel at Saratoga In front of 
this palace of ease was another drawing-room car, provided for 
them by Com. Vanderbilt of the N. Y. Central Railroad, and 
containing three of their boats. Free passes to the end of the 
route were presented to them by Railroad Superintendents. 
And what a continuous show of triumph was their passage 
homeward! Not the President of the nation or any guest 
from abroad, however distinguished, could expect greater 
demonstrations of honor. Guns were fired and church-bells 
rung in various towns and cities on the way, as they, passed 
through them; bands of music greeted them; festive dinners 
were offered ; flags were displayed, as on a national holiday ; the 
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Cornell college-colors were hung out to view, and bouquets of 
flowers were thrown admiringly at their feet. On the day of 
“the great victory,” as it was deemed, President White of 
Cornell had telegraphed to Saratoga: “ The University-chimes 
are ringing, flags flying and cannons firing, Present hearty 
congratulations to both the victorious crews”—there having 
been on the day previous, a Freshman boat-race, in which 
Cornell also won the day. On the arrival of the already greatly 
be-praised crew, at Ithaca, in the early evening, bonfires, and 
torch-lights, and fire-works, and processions, and speeches 
awaited them : the bells of churches, factories, and fire-engine 
houses were rung; and pealing above all sounded forth the 
great bell of the University. The windows everywhere in the 
town were illuminated in carnelian and blue; floral arches 
spanned the streets ; and the people seemed full of uncontroll- 
able joy. “Never was there such a hubbub in Ithaca since 
the surrender of Lee.” 

All over the land, the newspapers in city and country were 
full of the details of the great effort for victory with the oar. 
In one of the leading journals, such words as these occurred : 
“Though such a public furor over the triumphs of scholastic 
muscle may puzzle the student, who sees hardly a ripple of 
excitement created by the triumph of some scholastic mind, 
the crew and the college that it represents do well to rejoice.” 
“The press of New England,” it was said again, “ unites with 
that of New York in praise of the admirable manner in which 
the sturdy crew of Cornell won the greatest college boat-race 
in history.” The whole secular press of the land, and well 
nigh the whole religious press also, seemed to be practically 
subsidized by the spirit of the hour. The office that they 
served was of the two-fold kind—to concentrate the public eye 
upon Saratoga and the college boat-clubs that had mustered 
together there, as if surpassing all other places and sources of 
special interest at the time, and to intensify, by multiplied 
echoes of praise, the already inordinate estimate had of the 
importance of what was there transpiring. 

But other violent kinds of muscular rivalry have of late 
claimed the public attention, to a large degree, in connection 
with intercollegiate and other regattas. Scarcely any influen- 
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tial newspaper could be opened at any time during the late 
midsummer, that was not full of animated descriptions, in de- 
tail, of “The American Rifle Team,” at Wimbledon, England ; 
or of “The Long Branch Races,” in New Jersey ; or, of Captain 
Matthew Webb’s “great swim” on July 20th, from Dover to 
Ramsgate, England, (twenty miles in eight and three-quarter 
hours), and afterwards (August 25), of his most hazardous but 
successful venture to swim across the Straits of Dover (twenty- 
five miles) to Calais, which he accomplished in twenty-two 
hours—although often “thoroughly fagged,” and “pale and 
haggard,” and “ready to faint” yet holding on to the fearful 
end, and all for a little fleeting breath of human praise or 
wonder. Continually recurring notices of prize-contests, widely 
diffused over all the land, abounded also in the daily press, 
contests in walking, running, boating and swimming. In quite 
a noticeable number of instances the contestants have been in 
both England and America, young women. A Miss Emily 
Parker, “‘a professional swimmer,” swam, on September 4th 
last, from London Bridge to Blackwall, seven miles, in sixty- 
eight minutes. Pistols, guns and small cannons were fired 
from various points as she passed by them; and sailors on all 
sorts of crafts, saluted her with their cheers. A fortnight after- 
wards she swam, on exhibition, ten miles and more, from London 
Bridge to N. Woolyich gardens, the wind being high and the 
water rough, in two hours and twenty-three minutes, under the 
eyes of thousands of admiring spectators. On July 16th, last, 
there was a contest at rowing by three prominent young ladies 
at Trenton, N. J., one of whom was a daughter of a distin- 
guished judge, who himself acted as one of the umpires of this 
novel exhibition of feminine muscle. The strife took place on 
the feeder of the Delaware and Raritan canal, and the course, 
which extended a quarter of a mile, was regularly flagged at 
the start, one-eighth mile and home. The several colors worn 
by the fair rivals were red, blue and green. ‘The boat, which 
they rowed in succession, was of red cedar, and sat upon the 
water like a swan.” The first one of the three and the winner 
over the others came back to the starting point in 2’ 07’, the 
next one in 2’ 11”, and the third in 2’ 104”. These and other 
like facts of multiplied recurrence, show how thoroughly the 
VOL. XXXV. 17 
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public attention has been awakened in both hemispheres, to all 
sorts of demonstrations of muscuiar endeavor and endurance. 
The new style of general interest in such ventures of muscular 
strength, while indeed of sudden growth, is of a kind that is 
sure to expand, for a season at least, in a land so open as ours 
to the influence of the daily press, to very wide dimensions. 

In classes of a common sort, like fervor of feeling is mani- 
fested, in many ways, in the desire to excel in various forms of 
physical chieftainship. In October last, a man named R. A. 
Ford rode at the Waco fair in Texas, sixty miles in two hours and 
forty-nine minutes, “ the fastest time on record by five minutes.” 
And how was such equestrian, or rather equine, glory obtained. 
He rode in swift succession forty-two different horses, “com- 
mon Texan horses,” each for a short space; and these he must 
of course have whipped up violently, with blows and words if 
not perchance also with oaths, to bring out such a result in the 
end. The last mile he made in two minutes and seven seconds, 
thoroughly jolted, one would think, out of his ordinary con- 
sciousness of himself, if not also of his knowledge of everything 
around him. What fearful chances he ventured of being 
fatally thrown from the backs of the poor animals, which he 
succeeded in maddening successively with the rage of his own 
impetuous feelings. But “anything and everything to excite 
wonderment ”—this is the spirit of the hour! “ Nothing is too 
precious to be given in order to catch the bawble of public 
notoriety.’’ As burlesque a picture of the prevailing zeal to 
parade muscularity, as the writer remembers to have noticed 
among “the varieties” of such a sort, was that of a colored man 
named “Bob Blackhawk,” of whom the Detroit Post said last 
summer: “That he attempted the difficult feat of standing on 
the head of a common barrel and constantly rotating there for 
twenty-four hours. This he accomplished fairly and squarely, 
to the entire satisfaction of two men appointed to watch him, 
at intervals of six hours, and who made formal affidavit to the 
fact. He complained of slight soreness in his lower limbs and 
his back at the end of his long course of muscular gyrations, 
but was otherwise sound in wind and limb, although he went 
all this time without food or drink.” 

The few instances here noted of ostentatious, or at least con- 
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spicuous, zeal in behalf of various forms of physical prowess, 
are proofs and specimens of a deep and broadly existing inter- 
est in them throughout Christendom, and strong enough to leap, 
at any moment, into any conceivable forms of demonstration. 
They are quoted to show the fact and the strength, in as clear 
and brief a way as possible, of the manifest drift of the times. 
It was curious indeed to an observing eye to compare the great 
social excitements that prevailed, at one and the same time, in 
the leading nations of Christendom. In London and the larger 
cities of England and Scotland, the whole community was 
moved by the power of two earnest American laymen, preach- 
ing and singing of the great things of God’s kingdom, on earth 
and in heaven. In Germany the tidal wave of public interest 
was in full swell upon the question, whether the final authority 
in matters of state, lies at any time in the hands of the Catholic 
clergy, or, always and only, in the hands of the civil govern- 
ment. In France every heart was charged to the full, with the 
thought that Alsace and Lorraine must be recovered from 
Germany again. Butin America, republican, Christian America, 
where every man may aspire as a man, if he will, to any place 
of power or pleasure that is reached by any other man, the land 
of liberty and of human hope and progress beyond any other 
land, all eyes were turned, as if by some general magnetic in- 
fluence, to the struggles for victory of a few amateur contestants 
in boat-racing, horse-racing and rifle-shooting. 

The special advocates of the new forms and degrees of mus- 
cular exercise by young men, in the higher courses of study, 
claim that great advantages can be thereby secured, which are 
much needed, and can be obtained so well in no other way. 
As they will be more obvious if distinctly enumerated, they are 
such as these : ‘ 

1. They procure to their devotees real and permanent bodily 
strength. College students are killing themselves, they tell us 
by severe overwork. Heaven save the mark! Pray, when 
and where, is there any such sacrifice of youthful health to the 
genius of intellectual industry? Our eyes cannot behold it. 
We were made to work, and to work vigorously, and with our 
brains. The world needs the fullest and most productive exer- 
cise of our highest faculties, for its greatest progress and our 
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highest good. Let all kinds of earnest mental effort abound 
everywhere. Life and light for all mankind are centered in it, 
as their source. 

Why does not some one talk complainingly and clamorously 
of college students, about their irregular hours of eating and 
sleeping, their continual closeting of themselves in ill-ventilated 
rooms, their almost universal use of narcotics, their very fre- 
quent want of any high inspiring aim, and their abounding 
mental slothfulness. Surely the causes of serious injury to 
their health are many, and unceasingly operative. With what 
fearful risks of permanent damage to life or limb the new order 
of physical exercises for the renovation or confirmation of 
student-energy is attended, will be shown at a subsequent point 
in this article. 

2. The methodical and rigid training, necessary for success 
in these muscular contests, promotes bodily self-control, and a 
spirit of obedience to law and order. Such results are surely 
attainable to some degree in such a way, but at a great cost of 
time and effort. They could be obtained in higher forms and 
larger degrees, at a much more rapid rate, and in a way more 
ministrant to other and better ends of pursuit. And who can 
adequately measure the moral risks that have been already 
encountered and are likely to be increasingly encountered in 
the future, in associations of such a sort. Combined togetier 
on no principle, but that of like physical energy, and aiming 
at no higher end than that of muscular superiority, thrown 
often into strange places and conditions, away from their 
usual habitats and employments, subject sometimes to great 
exposures of their health, from the weather and from exces- 
sive exhaustion of their strength, how easy may they find it 
to learn, in their periods of isolation from home and from the 
refinements of cultivated society, to indulge in convivial pleas- 
ures, and in the excitement of betting and gambling with others 
of like aims with themselves concerning their anticipated suc- 
cesses. And how greatly may any such rising tendencies at 
any time be aggravated into special activity and force, by the 
suggestive influence of those representatives of the sporting 
class, that often hover sympathetically around them. What 
Christian father, solicitous for the highest future of his son, 
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would not shrink with instinctive earnestness from exposing 
him, in the dawn of his opening manhood, to such untoward 
moral liabilities! 

8. They serve to exclude in some directions, or at least in a 
certain class of cases, the temptation to fall into habits of dis- 
sipation, while within the walls of college-life. All, who, from 
little zeal for progress in study and improvement in knowledge, 
sink into a wearisome sense of the slow passage of time, be- 
come thereby the ready prey of any tempter who thinks it 
worth his while to lead them captive to his will. Alas that 
there are so many such, to whom the chance is offered, in vain, 
in all our higher institutions of learning, to make themselves 
princely leaders in the land! Some such may find in the prac- 
tical experiences of bodily exercise, a stimulation to effort and 
industry, which higher things failed unfortunately to supply. 
But the many and great evils, accruing to the members of the 
college community generally, from the new system of violent 
muscular strifes, are not at all counterbalanced by any inci- 
dental good accomplished for a few intellectual unfortunates, 
who fail to find anything in heaven or earth that can rouse 
their sluggish natures to thought and aspiration. 

4. They give eclat to college-life, and to those institutions, 
especially whose representatives are victorious. What kind of 
eclat and with whom? Is it of any higher quality than that 
which prize-fighters gain who win the day? The kind of eclat 
that any American college may well aspire to secure for itself, 
is that of high and strong intellectual and moral discipline, 
with its attendant blessings, in many varied and satisfying 
forms of precious personal self-culture, procured for themselves 
by the individuals who enjoy its ministrations of good, and 
diffused afterwards by them, throughout the whole community 
and from one generation to another. 

With the brief notice here given to the points of advantage 
claimed by the advocates of the new order of physical exercise 
for collegians to inhere in it, we turn to the consideration of the 
real and fatal objections to its permanent adoption. These are 
manifold, and, when united in one view, form an unanswerable 
argument against its further continuance. They should be 
clearly enumerated and carefully pondered. They are these: 
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I. The new forms of violent exercise for undergraduates sub- 
ject those who participate in them to dangerous physical strains, 
either in the way of immediate endeavor, or of protracted 
endurance. 

Not a few of those who, in previous years, had been most 
active in such contests of muscular rivalry, have acknowledged 
in entering the professional schools, that they had been dam- 
aged, to their life-long regret, by the great ventures of physical 
strength, which they had been required to make. The news- 
paper accounts of the recent prize-races at Saratoga, made at 
the time, and by those who looked with favor upon them and 
their accompaniments, testify abundantly to the same fact. 
The successful contestant in a one mile walk there, on Thurs- 
day of the regatta week, Green, of Harvard, is thus described, 
in the moment of his hard earned victory (New York Times, 
July 16th): “ He hurried down the lane to the string which he 
reached, pale and exhausted, unable to stand still and finally 
staggered into friendly arms outstretched to receive him.” 
Pitiful! very pitiful! What father who has a son at college 
did not shudder as he read it to think that bis son might per- 
chance be tempted successfully, some day, by the false honors 
of the hour, to make such a hare-brained adventure, and en- 
counter in it such a hazardous shock to his nervous system? 
Could any surer mode be invented of making a youth inevit- 
ably second rate in mental, not to say also moral, force, all the 
rest of his life! Who that remembers the tendency to period- 
icity and permanence, in shocks given to the nervous system, 
would heedlessly expose a child, or a pupil to their occurrence. 
The competitors afterwards for the prize in a seven miles walk 
(fourteen times around a circuit of half a mile in length), 
Taylor of Harvard, Driscoll of Williams, and Francis of Colum- 
bia were thus described: “Driscoll began to look pale and 
weak, before half the distance had been accomplished. He 
entered on his seventh mile like a man who had made up his 
mind to do or die; and there seemed to be a very fair chance 
of his dying. Pale, with wrinkled brow and parched lips he 
strode blindly along, preserving his speed mechanically, and 
accompanied by different friends who ran alongside of him, 
breathing excitedly words of encouragement in bis ears, and at 
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the same time ready to pick him up should he fall.” The 
“walk,” so called, which wins in any such contest, is of the pro- 
fessional kind, and must be specially learned, and differs only 
from a brisk run, for a long one, in the fact that the racing 
walker comes down, at every step, on his heel, instead of, as in 
ordinary running, upon his toes. It is painful, if also exciting, 
to witness such a vehement style of energetic walking, or sub- 
dued running, accompanied by much alternate vibration of the 
arms in a vigorous way, especially when maintained through a 
long period of strained efforts, and to remember that all this 
outlay of exhausting toil is made to gain a momentary puff of 
applause for having outstripped a fellow mortal, by a few sec- 
onds of time, in agonized endurance of muscle and of will. 
With bare legs, and perchance in stocking-feet, and with cloth- 
ing slight enough to be devoid of all beauty, not to say de- 
cency also, one, who has the privilege and the honor of prepar- 
ing himself to be a leader in the land, in everything great and 
good, is made to stalk before a gaping and hooting crowd, so 
as to make those, who do not stare at him with stupid wonder, 
pity him as the poor victim of a new and dangerous social 
conceit. A sad spectacle surely, to eyes unaccustomed to such 
grotesque exhibitions in public of those belonging to the 
higher order of humanity in their universally recognized posi- 
tion, is the young aspirant for life’s higher prizes, when seen so 
unlike in aspect to the refined mien and manners of a scholar. 
The gentleman is all put off in outward appearance, and the 
rowdy thoroughly put on. Prize-fighters and bullies recog- 
nize, at first sight, with joy, the manifest approach made, with 
so much apparent pleasure to themselves, by the future leaders 
of society to their own rude ideas and noisy demonstrations of 
brute force. But what of Driscoll and his companions at last, 
on the seven miles walk? The record given at the time by a 
newspaper reporter, who seemed to be in full sympathy with 
the wretched show, as something novel and fine, and who 
breathed in his account of it not a syllable of anything con- 
demnatory, was this: “At last, Taylor struck the string, and 
tottered into the arms of his Harvard chums, and was borne 
away beneath the trees; but there was no time to follow him, 
for all eyes were fixed on Driscol] and Francis. The former 
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would faint, I thought; but his fading senses were aroused 
again and again, by the imploring voices of his friends now 
thronging the track. Ah! he staggers! he must fall! whis- 
pered the interested judges. But that wailing shout of 
Williams! Williams! once more aroused him; and he touched 
the string with outstretched hands, and, swaying from side to 
side, dropped into the arms of his friends, to be carried away, 
unconscious of the mad cheers that hailed him, as second in 
the chase—surpassing four strong men pursuing hotly after 
him. Francis came in immediately, touched the string, smiled 
and walked away to his quarters, only a little heated. He had 
been splendidly trained. Under the trees, on the grass, near 
the grand stand, lay Driscoll, surrounded by his friends and 
sorely afflicted. The time of the race was a little over sixty- 
five minutes.” Had Driscoll died then and there, how would 
the sad event have differed from the death, which has some- 
times occurred in a menagerie, of a foolhardy keeper of 
a lion or tiger, who has put his head into the mouth 
of the beast, and never opened his eyes again upon the 
outer world! If Driscoll had, then and there, passed away 
from earth, would not each and all, who encouraged him to 
tempt God’s providence, have been the guilty abettors of his 
suicidal end? The whole influence of such a spectacle, if 
occurring among the lower ranks in society, would be fearfully 
demoralizing on all who witnessed the scene without an 
energetic protest in their hearts, if not also with open voice, 
against it. And it is not of feebler force for evil, but far 
stronger, when those, who prepare so sad a show, belong to the 
most forward class in the community. 

On the same day with the seven miles walk, there was a call 
for a three miles walk; and this is the description that was 
given of what occurred, by an eye-witness: “The sun’s rays 
were scorching. Fairbanks (Brown) was vvercome about the 
middle of the race, and was taken off the track, and driven to 
his quarters in a buggy, deplorably oppressed and a victim to 
overstrained efforts.” Behold too what is said to have occurred, 
in “a three miles run,” among the varied exhibitions of college 
pluck and prowess at Saratoga: “ After the first mile and a 
half, Goodwin (Columbia) gave out. At two and a half miles, 
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poor Rodgers (Wesleyan), who had been sorely worried by 
swarthy Morell (Amherst), could go no farther, and rolled over 
on the grassy wayside, inanimate, and was carried to his 
quarters by his friends.” 

These scenes were a part of “The Third Annual Exhibi- 
tion of Athletic College sports” in connection with the 
seventeenth of the “Intercollegiate Regattas,” and were pro- 
nounced by the general press of the country as “ending with 
great eclat.” But how much more appropriate were they to 
barbaric Ashantee life, than to the civilization of Christian 
America in the nineteenth century ! 

The hazards of breakage to the vital organs, or of stoppage, 
perhaps fatally, to the nervous influence that governs their 
functions, are an essential feature of the new style of physical 
exercise for collegians. The spirit of the times requires of 
those, who undertake to answer to its demands, in the way of 
muscular exercise, great ventures of life and limb. Compare 
with the scenes at Saratoga, so briefly portrayed, other like 
demonstrations of personal recklessness in prize-adventures, 
In a swimming-match, that occurred at Gloucester, N. J., on 
July 22, last summer, between Johnson and Coyle, the latter 
was ahead of his rival for a full half mile, in a continuous 
course of swimming for nine miles. He was then opposite 
“Red Bank” wharf, when “he began to breathe hard, and 
called for help, and was taken out of the water apparently life- 
less. In the evening he was very low, his pulse beating at 28 ; 
and grave fears for his life were entertained by the doctors.” 
So also Capt. Webb, who swam across the English Channel, 
in twenty-two hours, “making twenty-six strokes to the 
minute, was accompained by a lugger and two rowboats. 
From these he was supplied, from time to time, while in the 
water, with ale, brandy, beef-tea and coffee. Once he was 
stung on the shoulder by a jelly-fish, and felt weak, and it was 
feared that he would give out, but he rallied under frequent 
potations of brandy, then, as afterwards when faint. After 
having been eighteen hours and more in the water, he was 
much distressed, and a diver jumped into the water, and swam 
for a while, side by side, with him.” Of the last two hours, it 
was said: “It is hardly possible to describe how they were 
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spent. They were two hours of perfect torture to him. His 
pale and haggard face told of thorough exhaustion. When he 
was within two hundred yards of the shore it was feared that 
his strength would not hold to reach it. All possible means 
were used to give him heart. English and French cheered 
him almost constantly. When at last he did touch ground, 
the men accompanying him in the boats jumped into the water 
and hugged him with delight. He was enveloped, on landing, 
in wraps, and driven to the Hotel de Paris, where, after being 
well rubbed down, he drank three or four glasses of old port 
wine, and went to bed immediately. Several medical men were 
in waiting at the hotel, to volunteer their services if needed.” 

II. The new modes of training collegians for prize-contests 
absorb altogether too much of their time and thought and zeal. 

The proper aims of each and every student at college are of 
a special and commanding kind, and not of a general and 
miscellaneous nature, allowing of all sorts of diversion from 
their one grand end and object. Whatever really ministers to 
the actual progress of a collegian, as a man of trained powers 
of mind, and of high moral culture, and so of well-prepared 
resources for a princely life of active usefulness in his day and 
generation, is to be uniformly accepted if offered to view, or 
diligently sought for if still in requisition, as of priceless value, 
by his educators. Immense indeed is their responsibility for 
the right management of his interests, in these high directions. 
Let them heed well what they do, alike, and what they leave 
undone, in forming the mould and model of his future 
personality. 

In this day of large progress in literature, philosophy, 
science and art, the difficulty is never to find, how to employ 
wisely the energies of one in training for a noble future, but 
where and how to find the time needful for carrying out, with 
any adequacy, the broad plans of study that seem, not only 
desirable, but really necessary, for the accomplishment of the 
right result in the end. 

The design of the new exercises is not simply to maintain 
health and strength already in possession, or to increase and 
confirm them to a higher degree. Their function and issue lie, 
in real fact, beyond the bounds and the needs of college life, 
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as such, Among sailors and mechanics, they would be 
appropriate enough, and seemly; but to the demands of 
educated manhood they are altogether extraneous. 

But what an amount of time and thought do they exact of 
those who undergo the long and hard drill needful for success- 
ful competition with other well-trained contestants, in the hour 
of final decision. All that time and thought, so far as they 
are drawn out of college hours, from which the major part of 
them are most thoughtlessly taken, are needful, to the full, for 
any high success in these preparatory processes of intellectual 
and literary culture. It is work, thorough and patient, long- 
continued work, that carries the day in intellectual attainments, 
as everywhere else. Hours that should be spent eagerly in 
college, in elaborate investigation and in careful self-drill, can- 
not, when once diverted to other and inferior ends, ever be recov- 
ered, by any subsequent attention, however earnest, to the higher 
wants of one’s being. Nor will any regrets, however sincere, 
for the great waste, be able to mitigate, in future years, the 
deep sense of self-inflicted damage. The far too scanty oppor- 
tunities presented in the four short years of college study, for 
procuring the elements of a deep and broad style of liberal 
culture, are directly invaded and displaced by the new order of 
drill for competitive muscular contests. Intellectual matters 
are made decidedly second to physical; and bodily training is 
brought forward out of its true place, as a mere means to a far 
higher end, into a false aud destructive precedence, beyond 
things of far higher moment. 

III. The new forms of physical exercise for collegians serve 
powerfully to set up false ideas and ideals in their minds, and 
to stir them to action by altogether unworthy motives. 

The great motor-impulse, in the old heathen civilization of 
classic Greece and Rome, was the love of fame. All the selfish 
principles of worldly ambition were addressed to their full height 
of power and action. To gain a crown, at first of mere olive- 
leaves, and afterwards of shining gold, in the furious combats, 
or rather “agonies,” of the hour, was worth, in the thoughts of 
those who struggled in the arena before all eyes for the petty 
prize of victory, any and every possible venture of limb and 
of life. Nothing was so precious as admiration and applause. 
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Immediate human estimates of things, and visible results ruled 
all thoughts and aims. “The praise of men” was the one 
acme of earthly hope, and the one and only form of immor- 
tality which aroused the heart to aspiration and effort. 

And has the world made no advance, in the long course of 
two thousand years, under all the illuminating and quickening 
influences of historical and practical Christianity, that the in- 
tellectual and moral educators of society should voluntarily 
come down, and with quite indecent haste, from the high ground 
which the religious sentiment of American feeling, in other 
days, had framed for itself, to the lower position, as false as it 
was feeble, that the morally unenlightened minds of older days 
carved out for themselves. ‘ How can ye believe,” said man’s 
great divine teacher, “ who seek honor one from another.” The 
love of applause is, like the love of money, demoralizing to the 
character of him, who is swayed by its influence. The genius 
of Christianity makes the spirit of duty the law of true action, 
at all times. What of nobleness in human purpose, or of per- 
severing effort in the pursuit of great or worthy ends, the 
spirit of duty to God and man will not continually and power- 
fully evoke, is not of the least moral value to society, or to 
any individual within its bounds. The same shining elements 
of high self-respect, of public spirit, of patriotism,.of general 
philanthropy, and of Christian usefulness, that ennoble and 
beautify mature manhood, when they appear in it, are equally 
in themselves matters of high adornment to the character of a 
collegian. Their absence can not be compensated, to any degree, 
by the institution of any inferior forms of aspiration, or of any 
other sources of inspiration to manly conduct, so called, by any 
convenient shuffling of moral ideas for the purpose. The high- 
est reason for physical culture, as such, lies not in itself as a 
good. It is only as a means to higher ends that it has any real 
significance; and it loses its value when forced by false asso- 
ciations or issues out of that relation, becoming a bane instead 
of a blessing, and corrupting the moral tastes and habits of 
those who accept it for such ends and uses. 

No one mould or model of our social life ought to exhibit, 
so characteristically and definitively, what Christianity can and 
does do for man’s higher wants, and his advancement in every 
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way, as our system of higher education in all its plans and 
processes and its various collateral appliances and promotives. 
China and Japan should of course be seen, whether at a hasty 
glance, or at the end of a long and careful survey, to be far 
behind Christian America, in their system of ways and means 
for securing high educational preparation for life. So should 
also ancient Greece and Rome, though furnishing us in their 
elaborate compositions of thought and style the best objective 
resources obtainable for much of the intellectual culture that 
we seek to accomplish, be found, with equal readiness and cer- 
tainty to represent but a rude barbaric style of ideas long since 
passed by, and worthy only to be forgotten in the world’s far 
greater progress in modern times. 

We have had a special type of civilization of our own, formed 
out of ancestral traditions and influences altogether peculiar to 
ourselves, and we should not be afraid to hold it up in its 
grand moral aspects before all eyes. The less Anglican, con- 
tinental, or cosmopolitan, that we are in the spirit of our higher 
forms of liberal culture, and the more distinctively and persis- 
tently American, the more shall we honor ourselves and bless 
the other nations of the world by our influence. A precious 
birthright indeed has been given of God to us, as the in- 
heritors of the ideas and institutions of our pilgrim fathers 
who came hither to set up better standards of state-life and of 
church-life and energy than the world had ever before seen. 
It never has been our glory, and it is not now, to imitate what 
is old in Europe, and to overlay our progressive experience with 
the false or weak conceptions of inferior forms of civilization to 
our own. 

IV. The new physical exercises for undergraduates are by 
the very definition of their appointment for them, designed, 
though so severe, to be soon intermitted by those who are 
engaged in them at any time. They are not therefore intended 
to meet, as it were in a short-hand way, some great want in our 
system of higher education that could not be supplied in any 
other way so well. They are in fact, and are designed to be, 
but an appendage to college-life, and they are altogether 
abnormal to it as such, and only a moral excrescence upon its 
true form and growth. 
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In the subsequent years of professional study and effort, 
time will be altogether too precious to be squandered on any- 
thing which does not directly minister to the needful ends of 
personal endeavor. The new exercises are not only therefore 
harmful from their violence in their inception and progress, but 
also, at their very conclusion, from the great contrasts of 
bodily effort and condition occasioned by their complete and 
sudden stoppage. The quiet of sedentary life, with books and 
paper and pen, will poorly supervene all at once and in steady 
continuity upon a four years’ course of constant habituation to 
what is in itself an altogether unusual and undesirable amount 
of physical exercise. Neither body nor mind have been 
adapted by their Maker to encounter without great harm such 
sudden change. The bodily faculties are made to act in the 
line of definite expectancies, and to incline to periodicities of 
experience, and to subside into uniformly recurring conditions. 
The great law of habit nowhere shows the strength of its iron 
grasp more conclusively than here. Many a young man in 
passing from some vigorous occupation belonging to out-of- 
door-life into the tranquil scenes of college experience, has ere 
long lost his health, and that permanently, from the mere 
effects of the great change in his bodily condition. 

It is a fact well understood by scientific physiologists, and 
ought to be made familiar to those not realizing its truth as a 
guiding principle of action to them, that a medium style of 
exercise is always more favorable to the health of the student- 
classes of society, than any other form of it, asarule. Any 
departure in practice from such a fundamental idea of what is 
physically best for them will be sure to bring sooner or later 
in some form essential damage. The processes of thought and 
study are in themselves quiet, and are not helped at all, but 
thoroughly disturbed, by turbulent pulses, and the voracious 
appetites that they generate, and the sensuous tastes and im- 
pulses which they foster. 

The animal grossness of habits and of manners which charac- 
terizes so greatly university-life in Europe and England, and 
which shows itself strikingly among other modes of special 
manifestation, in a coarse tone of feeling towards woman, is no 
ornament to the trans-atlantic systems of education, and no 
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recommendation of the ideas of which it is the natural out- 
growth. No lover of his country can look with pleasure on 
any apparent tendency among American collegians to imitate 
the university-students of other lands in their habits of boastful 
skepticism, of noisy physicality, of bacchanalian revelry, and of 
free-thinking towards woman. 

So absolutely necessary is the regular daily practice of vigor- 
ous, physical exercise, while one is passing through the 
academy, the college, and the professional school, that it may 
justly be called an essential part of any true ideal of a proper 
preparation for the duties of life, by any and every student. 
But the daily quota of needful muscular exercise must be 
obtained by each and all, and therefore in some way not 
limited to a few, as in boating or foot-races, or to fair weather, 
when only efficient training in them can be taken or given, or 
to those of ample means who can easily to themselves meet any 
special expenditures. In summer months there are various 
ways in which collegians may obtain hilarious exercise in the 
sunshine, and in forms full of social enjoyment. In bad 
weather and in winter, a well-appointed gymnasium under the 
active headship of one whois an enthusiastic expert in its varied 
round of exercises, among which should be those of archery, of 
bowling, and of the health-lift, will furnish every needed facility 
for maintaining health already acquired, and for increasing its 
vigor. 

V. The new physical exercises for collegians involve large 
expenditures, 

The higher education is fast becoming so costly, as to be ob- 
tainable only by the wealthy. But, next to making religion 
the monopoly of a few, nothing is more destructive to the higher 
interests of society, than to make education the privilege of a 
monied aristocracy. Many a parent in moderate circumstances, 
who yet feels that he would much rather give his son the chance 
of obtaining a liberal education than any amount of money 
without it, grieves greatly in spirit, under the heavy drafts that 
are made upon his slender means in sending him through college. 
The great increase of expenses now, beyond those of days that 
are gone forever by, arises from incidentals, self-imposed indeed 
by the students themselves, but made absolutely prescriptive by 
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the force of precedent, and by the unyielding demands of class 
feeling and class pride. Society expenses of all sorts, (for 
badges, suppers, pictures of one another, and for the hire or pur- 
chase or beautification of rooms, etc.) more than equal, often, all 
other demands combined that are made upon the student's 
pocket. To this already large amount of incidental expenses, 
often very large, must be added, to those engaged in preparing 
for prize contests, and especially for the annual regattas, a large 
cost for boats and boat houses and special dresses and skilled 
trainers and traveling expenses and board for weeks preceding 
the appointed day of trial, at the point of general rendezvous. 
These it is the fashion to make matters of pride to the different 
‘ colleges to meet, not only for graduates by voluntary subscrip- 
tions, but also for undergraduates, by what are really forced 
contributions from them, class by class. 

No college can afford to lose from its quota of students that 
class of young men who represent plain homes and narrow cir- 
cumstances, in which, fortunately for them and for all around 
them, they learned to make the most of the few advantages that 
they had, and to aspire eagerly to those higher ones that lay, 
then and there, beyond their easy reach. 

VI. The new exercises for undergraduates serve to increase 
their natural ceutrifugal tendency to fly away from college 
authority, and also to barbarize their tastes and habits. 

College-rows, and hazing experiences, and ribald and even 
obscene pasquinades, and burlesques, and personalities in prose 
and verse, continually defile the pure waters of what should be 
the sweetest time in the earthly experience of the young aspirant 
for professional life, the time when he is gathering his stores of 
knowledge and power for life-long use afterwards, and when the 
all-animating thought of his heart should be, in doing it, that 
he would be so much the more able to serve Gud with accept- 
ance and bless his fellows. 

Our fathers felt that, next to personal religion, there was no 
such powerful help to ministers and teachers of all kinds, in their 
work as trainers of character, as the refining influence of good 
manners. In all schools and colleges these were held in high 
account, as a living force for good beyond all price. To 
be a scholar great or small, seemed to them, to be, by necessity 
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to the same degree, a gentleman. But how fearfully now are 
the simplest maxims and ideals of good manners ignored, or 
rather ruthlessly battered down, as if beneath contempt, in those 
places of highest education over ali the land, which should be, 
as such, the centers and ever new sources of supply of all the 
best sentiments, habits and influences produced by our modern 
Christian civilization. 

The centrifugal tendency is strong and ever-active, at any 
rate, in college-life, for many reasons, to rid one’s self, at every 
point possible, of the directive and restrictive requisitions of 
college authority and to assert, at every new step and turn, 
one’s own personal irresponsible individuality. The history of 
our colleges generally has been, for several years increasingly, 
a history of turbulent conditions, of one kind and another. 
Especially have instances of such a sort been multiplied and 
aggravated, during the present year. The powerful impulse 
towards wanton self-directiveness, so prevalent among collegians, 
is greatly augmented by their recent devotion to regattas and 
athletic sports, for the public eye to gaze upon and the public 
ear to hear. Just so far as the student's unripe ideas are mag- 
nified in importance, and his crude wishes are gratified, and his 
boisterous self-satisfaction indulged, all guiding influences that 
his teachers ought to be qualified to exert and earnestly on the 
watch to employ for his good, are alienated from their true end 
and function, at the very sources of their presence and power. 
Nothing is so needful for the future prosperity and progress of 
our country as the right condition and action of our educated 
young men; and what in them is most worth the having, as 
well as what is most worth the seeking for them and for all 
who shall be most swayed and moulded by them in future years, 
is a spirit of obedience to law, of steadfast adherence to what is 
right and true, of fidelity to all trusts, of conscientious earnest- 
ness to pursue at all times the pathway of personal improve- 
ment, and of reverence for whatever is exalted in excellence of 
any kind. 

One of the chief wants of college life everywhere in our coun- 
try is want of intellectual aspiration and eagerness in study, 
which is itself but one manifestation of a more generic deficien- 
cy still, want of moral earnestness. How few collegians any- 
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where show any enthusiasm in their work, or have any strong 
and flaming sense of the benefits of abounding knowledge, as 
such, or of the sacredness of time and talent, and of each and 
every opportunity of personal self-culture, and of the greatness 
of their obligations to God and their fellows for the best possi- 
ble improvement of their great and peculiar privileges! Where 
any energetic stir of thought and effort appears, how commonly 
is it found to have been awakened by the charms of some petty 
prize, or honor, that glitters with a false misleading lustre, only 
because the moral vision of him who gazes entranced at it is 
weak, and perverted by inferior views of life and duty. How 
carefully should any little moral momentum, that already ex- 
ists in any of the higher educational institutions of the land, be 
treasured and augmented! And how jealously should all ex- 
traneous influences of a strongly diverting kind be excluded 
from an atmosphere, in which interests of so much preciousness 
in themselves are to be nourished to enduring greatness. 

In the minds of those who adjust, from time to time, the col- 
lege curriculum, there is a strong sense of the need of new and 
larger courses of study than are yet pursued, even to the feeling 
of positive constriction, in the narrow bounds now appointed 
for the accomplishment of their work. When in positive dis- 
tress of soul for more time and chance for securing results, 
greatly to be desired, but, now unattainable in this age of such 
great progress and of such vast hopes for the future, they feel 
that they encounter a fearfully backward eddy in the fulfilment 
of their fondest wishes, as they witness the new and intemper- 
ate devotion of undergraduates to the violent muscular contests 
of the day. The contentio animi, which they would fain behold 
in full blaze in the heart of every collegian, and which is only 
exalting in its influence upon every soul where it reigns, they 
see with sadness displaced by a mere contentiv corporis, in which 
prize-fighters, who do not know enough to read their own 
names when in print, can show their hand for might or skill far 
better than those belonging to the intellectual noblesse of the 
land. 

And will that evil attendant of horse-races and prize fights, 
the spirit of betting and gambling, be long absent from the 
regatta contests of the collegians? The fair fame of their 
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promised or supposed purity has been already sullied, by reports 
said, alas, to be too well founded, of such an addition to the 
many false excitements that they produce. 

VIL The intercollegiate regattas and foot races exert an 
evil influence upon society, by giving umbrage and increase to 
similar tastes and habits in the commoner classes of the com- 
munity. 

The regulating influences of society never work from below 
upwards, but from above downwards and outwards. Laws, 
fashions, customs and prevailing manners, are but other names 
for the ideas and ideals of thought, feeling, and conduct cher- 
ished by the cultivated classes of society, and presented con- 
tinually as examples of right action before the eyes of the 
lower classes. Can any Christian patriot figure, with content- 
ment of mind to himself, the future of his dear native land, as 
one, in which sporting characters are to win all eyes and rule 
all hearts? And is the civilization of the world, wrought out 
with the slow agony of so many long ages, to find, at last, its 
completion in such a general moral catastrophe? Forbid it all 
earnest lovers of human progress, and of God’s great kingdom 
upon earth. 

That very few of our religious presses, and none of the 
secular, have made any strong protest hitherto against the 
recent introduction of muscular prize contests into college life, 
is no morally favorable symptom of the times. In these 
days of general self-indulgence in so many forms, which any 
wide-spread state of public religious interest would instinct- 
ively and vigorously at once condemn, it is no pleasant sight, 
to see abundant apathy everywhere concerning the evil influ- 
ences now setting in a strong tide upon our higher institutions 
of learning. But to many a looker-on, it has seemed a far 
sadder spectacle to see those, who should, from their proximity 
to the places and persons most injuriously affected, have felt 
at once the charm of their position and power for good, actually 
abet, in every favoring way the false ideas which are of late 
overbearing, in a direct and organized form, in so many 
younger minds, the truest and best conceptions of personal 
advancement in knowledge and excellence. 

There is a weak love of exhibitions of physical strength, 
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not to say of ostentatiousness generally, in the average Ameri- 
can mind. Processions, and anniversaries, and public shows, 
and ceremonies, and matters of newspaper notoriety, and rega- 
lia, and uniforms, and parades are all accordant with the 
general taste, down to the marvelous performances of the little 
infant gymnasts on the trapeze, who are whipped hard for the 
purpose behind the scenes by their trainers but kissed by them 
on the stage, when clapped by the spectators. 

If students and their teachers, ignoring all principles of 
health and all the precepts of physiology, will persist in sitting 
three hours daily, for an hour each time, forty or fifty of them 
together in a room twenty feet square, never aerated when any 
one is in it, and with no escape anywhere for vitiated air, they 
must by necessity become sickly, and exhausted, and nervous. 
They must be expected, in such a case, to talk much of the 
wearing effects upon health and strength of intellectual labor, 
and to imagine themselves the victims of overwork. The 
depressing influence of such large inhalations of corrupt air 
-every. day. in recitation rooms, beside the addition of like evil 
results from similar mistreatment of themselves continually in 
their own rooms for study, seems to suggest and confirm all the 
time the depraved sense of the need of stimulants and the 
habit of using them, either narcotic or alcoholic, and often 
both. Let students come better fitted from the preparatory 
schools for their work in college; let them, when there, be 
enlivened during all their hours of indoor experience by day 
and by night, with an abundance of pure vital air; let them 
maintain regular habits of eating, and exercise, and of study- 
ing, and sleeping; let their physical exercise be moderate in its 
type, instead of violent, social, instead of solitary, full of glee- 
ful cheerfulness, instead of being sober and dull; and let their 
teachers, instead of relying in any case on routine or mere col: 
lege machinery of any kind, or petty honors and prizes, seek 
earnestly to bring their own cultivated energies into warm 
magnetic contact with the feeble aspirations of those, who, 
under various influences, have gathered around them for their 
own greater enlightenment of mind, and quickening of spirit 
towards all things great and good, and the evils of college life, 
as now administered or experienced, would one and all disap- 
pear in sudden haste. 
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Who that has any strong mastering sense of the tremendous 
alternatives at stake in the type of liberal culture, so-called, 
which a son cr a ward obtains in fact, will not feel justly sad- 
dened, or rather maddened, to find that his fellow students can 
have had either the power, or the opportunity, to have induced 
him, during any part of the college course, to risk, like a gam- 
bler staking his all on a single throw, his supreme chance in 
life for obtaining personal culture, and with it his preparation 
for the highest possible usefulness, on any exhibition, under 
whatever factitious excitement, of mere animal strength. And 
how would such an one dread, as next in terror to him, if not 
in some respects even worse, to find one, on whose highest and 
best education his heart was fully set, led on by untoward in- 
fluence of any kind to dawdle away his precious hours, so pre- 
cious for high and protracted intellectual toil, in careless indif- 
ference to all the higher ends and aims of life, because drawn 
aside by organized college influences, working naturally in such 
a way, to very inferior objects of pursuit. If extraordinary 
strength of muscle or of nerve ought to be deemed to be great 
and indispensable treasures to society, and to be sought there- 
fore on a large scale, and with special zeal, there are myriads 

_of vulgar souls all over the face of the world, possessing already 
a superior stock of such material in body and limb, and who 
can aspire to nothing higher than the sphere of mere material 
things affords them scope to perform. Let such as these be 
offered up, if need be, to the new Moloch of false public ex- 
citement in ourcountry. But let not the choicest specimens of 
American life and hope be borne, with spontaneous satisfaction 
or forced consent, to the altar of sacrifice. There was an age 
once, lying far back from ours in the dim twilight of the dark 
past, when the world was so full of admiration for mere physical 
speed and strength that God thought it best to tell men that 
“the Lord delighteth not (Ps. 147: 10) in the strength of the 
horse, and taketh not pleasure in the legs of a man.” And 
has it, alas! come to this, that the wheel of history must re- 
volye backwards for us, and we must revert to the dark days 
again, out of which, in tardy successions of advancement, one 
beyond another, the different generations of mankind have 
toiled up to our present height of social privileges ! 
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Has Cornell University risen, in the thoughts of any honest 
thinker, to any higher position than it had before, because of 
the recent success of a small boating crew among its members 
in their long-trained efforts to win a prize and the praises that 
went with it. And have Yale, Harvard and Columbia any 
diminished excellence, because a little handful of their separate 
hundreds of students happened to be a few seconds behind the 
stronger and better practiced crew of Cornell, in reaching the 
appointed goal, at the end of a two-mile course of rowing. 

And how excessive is the conceit likely to be of the few 
inordinately flattered lucklings of an hour, on a single day in 
July last, in Saratoga! A long and abounding life of earnest 
service to God and man would not suffice to bring to any one 
of them, while living, one note of that long anthem of praise 
which filled all the air for them as they passed from Saratoga 
to Ithaca. Ifthe height of modern sensationalism has not been 
reached now, once for all, serving to cast all other sensation- 
mongers forever into the shade, where can one conceive of any 
stronger form of public folly as possible to occur. 

Each college-student is the centre of the fondest wishes and 
expectations of many loving hearts, not a few of which look 
far beyond the realization of any plans of mere earthly success, | 
as the acme of their desires for them, striving, praying, and 
hoping unceasingly for their highest possible intellectual and 
religious improvement. In what deep and tender tones of pa- 
rental earnestness, would they love to voice, in many a still 
hour, to the inner ear of their child’s heart, such thoughts of 
wisdom as these: My son, remember always, that the true end 
of each and every part of your college training is to train you 
so that you can make a broad and full outlay of your time and 
strength in some worthy calling, in all your subsequent life. 
Whatever therefore will best fit you for the highest and most 
enduring application of your personal faculties and resources of 
all kinds to the proper work of life, that be sure to seek and to 
gain; and whatever serves, at any time, to divert to any degree 
your zeal from the pursuit of knowledge, and of power of 
thought, and from habits of broad and thorough research in all 
matters of personal investigation, and from the attainment of 
the most varied forms of self-culture within reach, that carefully 
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avoid as so far destructive in itself to all your highest hopes 
and prospects. Make with all diligence all that you are, 
and have, and do, directly tributary to the one idea, purpose, 
and effort to become the noblest specimen, possible to you, of 
your own divinely endowed self-hood. 

Can anyone rightly think that filial responsiveness of feeling 
to such earnest parental solicitations would allow any collegian 
to waste his hours and energies on mere collateral objects 
of interest of any sort? Proper student-work, as such, demands 
the time and strength of every one engaged in it, for its own 
highest ends and results. 

Greatly indeed is it to be regretted, that, in the arrangements 
made for our first centennial presentation of the nature and in- 
fluence of our republican ideas and institutions, on a broad 
scale, before the world, an international regatta should be 
already provided for, as if one of the indispensable features of 
the grand occasion. 
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Artictxe IV.—JOHN DWIGHT OF DEDHAM, AND HIS 
DESCENDANTS. 


Ir is a most fortunate thing for the world at large, that a 
few men have such natural or acquired tastes for certain kinds 
of literary work, that they will do it, regardless of trouble or 
expense. The man who can write such a sensational novel, 
that, in all circulating libraries it will stand pledged ahead to 
six young lady readers, for the space of six months, may expect 
to make a little money out of the operation. But the man who 
writes a good history of his native town, or the genealogy of 
his family, must commonly expect to give months and years 
of his time, and help pay for the book out of his own pocket, 
when it is done. But he has his revenge, if he lives long 
enough to enjoy it. By and by, when the aforesaid novel has 
faded into the shadowy past and been forgotten, many an 
individual, and many a library will buy that Town History, or 
that Book of Genealogy, at almost any price, rather than be 
without it. But even this is not ordinarily a money revenge 
to the writer. Men who do this kind of work ought to be 
credited with a large share of “love to being in general.” 

Few people ever take the trouble even to think what an 
enormous work it is, to collect and arrange the facts down to 
the present time, showing the descendants of an average 
married pair, starting in life, we will say, in the year 1680. 
Let us suppose a case, which may be beyond the average, but 
not equal to many actual cases, as they are found in the early 
New England generations. A young man is united toa young 
woman in marriage in the above named year, 1630. They 
have five children, sons and daughters, who live to grow up, 
and to become heads of families. When those five children 
have taken to themselves husbands and wives, there are twelve 
persons to be counted as belonging to this little tribe. We will 
give again five children to each of these couples, who in their 
turn shall live to mature age, and become heads of families. 
That adds fifty more persons to the stock, and our little tribe 
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has now grown to be sixty-two. Now we will give to our 
twenty-five couples, five children each, who shall live to the 
estate of manhood and womanhood, and take to themselves 
partners, and become in like manner heads of households. 
Here is an addition to our reckoning, of one hundred and 
twenty-five children, and when they are married, of one hun- 
dred and twenty-five persons more, who, though not of the 
blood, must of course come into the genealogical enumeration, 
and our tribe has now swollen to three hundred and twelve. 
But we have as yet reached only tothe end of the fourth 
generation, and have traveled over a period of something more 
than a century. Yet we have already so broadened out our 
work that it begins to look appalling. And now we have 
at least five generations more, on this enlarged and rapidly 
enlarging scale, to enumerate, before we reach these passing 
years in which we are living. The young children and youths 
of this day, springing from the old New England families 
planted here from 1630 to 1640, will generally be found in the 
ninth or tenth generation from the first founders. Generations 
will of course move along somewhat more rapidly, when 
reckoned in the line of the older children of households than 
of the younger ; yea, these generations will often overlap each 
other. This was much more common in the former days than 
now, when marriages took place earlier in life. Esther Edwards, 
oldest child of Jonathan Edwards, had three uncles and one 
aunt (children of Richard Edwards), who were younger than 
she, and this was no very uncommon circumstance in the 
ancient days of early marriages. 

With these general facts and considerations before us, we 
cannot but have a sense of overwhelming labor, when we look 
upon two bulky volumes, numbering together 1144 pages, in 
which Dr. Benjamin W. Dwight has enrolled the “ Descendants 
of John Dwight of Dedham.” From the author’s “ General 
Summary,” we learn, that about eight thousand persons appear 
in these volumes, as belonging to the family of the said John 
Dwight. But the author’s mother was a Strong, and the Strongs 
were far more numerous than the Dwights. These two volumes 
are only a kind of companion work of two larger volumes, 
embodying the Strong lineage, and the author tells us: “ In the 
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two family histories investigated in union with each other by 
the writer, the lineage of some forty thousand persons has been 
presented more or less fully to view, with brief outlines besides 
of the history of two hundred or more collateral families, with 
other thousands of names.” 

It makes one weary even to copy that sentence. There is 
so much labor involved in it that the mind tires at the very 
portals of the gateway. 

The author tells us how he was led into this labor. We 
cannot copy the whole passage, but the story is instructive, as 
illustrating the little turning points, on which the course of our 
lives so often hinges. “It was in the most casual way possible 
that the idea of the great endeavor, whose results are here 
brought to view, came in the first place to possess the author's 
thoughts. Twelve years ago in the fall of 1861, Augustus W. 
Dwight, Esq., a lawyer at Syracuse, then wholly unknown to 
the writer—who became afterwards Colonel of the 122d New 
York Regiment, and fell at the head of his troops in the attack 
on Fort Stedman—wrote to the author that ‘he had learned 
that he was about to prepare a history of the Dwight Family; 
and that, if it were so, he could render some valuable aid in 
the premises.’ Answer was returned at once, that ‘no such 
thought had been entertained for a moment, or was likely to be 
in the future.’ This ended all farther correspondence between 
the two parties.” We will not copy more, but that was the 
way the original seed was planted, which various influences 
fostered and caused to germinate and grow. And many aman 
will find in his experience, that he has been turned aside from 
plans which he had marked out and fondly contemplated, and 
been led into other fields of activity, by causes, seemingly as 
slight as this. 

John Dwight * came to this country in 1634, or early part of 
1635, and soon established himself at Dedham, Massachusetts. 
There came with him a John Rogers,—son of a Puritan Lecturer, 
who had exercised his gifts in Dedham, England, but had been 
silenced by the government. This John Rogers, the immigrant 


* There was also a Timothy Dwight among the freemen of Dedham, and after- 
wards of Medfield, who is believed to have been a brother of John, coming over 
with him, or following soon after. Of him we shall speak hereafter. 
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companion of John Dwight, may or may not, have been a 
grandson of one of those nine children of the Martyr, whose 
faces we used devoutly to study in the New England Primer. 
The name of the town itself was doubtless given by the General 
Court, out of regard to these people, who had come from 
Dedham, England, and from under the instructions of John 
Rogers, the Lecturer. 

John Dwight (or Dwite) was of the twelve men, who took 
part in the first town meeting in Dedham, in 1635. He brought 
with him from England a wife and three children,—two sons, 
Timothy and John, and one daughter, Hannah. Two daughters 
were born on these shores, Mary and Sarah. Mary Dwight was 
the “first child born in Dedham,” as appears by the old 
records. But the boy John, when six years of age, three years 
after the family reached these shores, was lost in the woods, 
and perished. The forests which our fathers first encountered 
in New England, were awful in their reach, and in the many 
dangers and terrors that lurked about them. For a little child 
to go astray in those pathless solitudes, and never return, would 
make a subject, over which the thoughts of parents and of 
brothers and sisters would brood for months and years in 
painful agony. 

The death of this boy leaves us alone with Timothy the 
other son, for the perpetuation of the male line. But as he 
is to live to the great age of eighty-eight; is to be six times 
married ; is to have fourteen children, eleven of whom are to be 
sors—we can reasonably look to him to give the family name 
a good firm start in the new world. But of these eleven sons, 
four die in early life; two are married, but leave no issue; one 
had sons that died young; and so the Dwight name is still 
left dependent upon four boys—Naithaniel, Josiah, Michael, 
and Henry. 

The six wives of Timothy Dwight were Sarah Sibley, Sarah 
Powell, Anna Flint, Mrs. Mary Edwind, Esther Fisher, and 
Bethiah Moss. By the three last he had no children. Anna 
Flint, his third wife, was the daughter of Rev. Henry Flint of 
Braintree. Ten of the fourteen children of this Timothy were 
hers, and she was the mother of the four boys above mentioned, 
who helped to spread the Dwight name. Nine of her ten 
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children were boys. Her father, Rev. Henry Flint, was a choice 
spirit, as we may gather from some items of his will, made in 
1652. He died in 1668. In this will he says: “ Until my wife 
or any of the children marry, I leave all my estate in the power, 
and to the wisdom and discretion, of my wife, for her comfort 
and bringing up of the children. . . . For the present, I know 
not what portion of my estate to assign to my wife, in case God 
call her to marriage, otherwise than as the law of the country 
does provide in that case,—accounting all that I have too little 
for her, if I had something else to bestow upon my children.” 
There is not much of the sour and surly Puritan in the com- 
position of such a man. This Anna Flint, his daughter, in 
becoming the third wife of Timothy Dwight, became also, as 
it proved, the ancestress, in her generation, of all who bear the 
name of Dwight in this country. 

But let us now turn for a moment into another field. To 
show that we did not, in our imaginary case, overstate the labor 
which the early generations of a family often furnish for its 
genealogist, take the following sentence from the preface to Mr. 
Dwight’s work on the Strongs. “In his history of the former 
family (the Dwights) there were even in the third generation 
but three founders of families; but with the Strongs how 
different! Elder John Strong began the family history with 
eighteen children, fifteen of whom had families, and eighty- 
eight of their children are on record in this book as heads 
of families. There were doubtless a dozen more. From the 
third generation downwards, the author’s task was nearly 
thirty times greater, therefore, in tracing his maternal ancestry 
and kindred, than his paternal.” This is, of course, a very 
unusual and remarkable disparity. But whoever looks into 
the early New England history, as pertaining to the growth of 
families, will find many strange variations from the general rule. 
The Dwights were as much below the ordinary rule, in respect 
to rapidity of increase, as the Strongs were above. 

Elder John Strong, the patriarch of his race, came over with 
Rev. John Warham’s church in 1630. This company, with all 
its goods and cattle, was rudely set on shore down at rocky 
Nantasket, by the captain of the vessel that brought them 
(Captain Squeb—his name is against him) because, vontrary to 
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his express agreement, he did not like to navigate the bay, up 
to the settlement at Charlestown. Five years later, this church 
removed from Dorchester to Windsor, Connecticut, and John 
Strong went with it. He remained at Windsor about twenty- 
five years, and then (in 1659 or 1660), removed to Northampton 
where he died in 1699, at the great age of ninety-four. He was 
the first Ruling Elder in the Northampton Church. In the 
early New England churches, the Ruling Elder stood very 
near to the Ministers. But the office of Ruling Elder ceased 
for the most part, among us, before the end of the first century 
of our history. Scattered cases, rare and curious, continued 
even down to the early part of the present century. But these 
early Ruling Elders were so closely associated with the Ministers, 
that they were sometimes addressed with the prefix Rev. So 
it is stated. But the only instance of the kind which we have 
ever happened to discover, is in the case of this Elder John 
Strong. When Rev. Solomon Stoddard of Boston, in the year 
1672 sent his letter of acceptance to the call which the North- 
ampton church had given him, he addressed it to “ Rev. John 
Strong.” We notice among the Strongs, that the name of a 
child is recorded of the eleventh generation from John Strong. 

But to return again to the Dwights. These four boys, to 
whom we are to look for the perpetuation of the Dwight name, 
become—Justice Nathaniel Dwight, first of Hatfield (1666), 
and then of Northampton (1695); Rev. Josiah Dwight of 
Woodstock, Connecticut, (first minister of that place and con- 
tinuing in office from 1686-1726); Capt. Henry Dwight of 
Hatfield, and Michael Dwight who stays in Dedham. 

We cannot, of course, reproduce these two bulky volumes 
in this article, and so we must be allowed, from this point, to 
ramble freely, to pick and choose according to our pleasure, 

This Nathaniel Dwight, who first goes to Hatfield, has a son 
born there in 1694, who the next year is taken to Northampton 
with the family, and becomes in due time Colonel Timothy 
Dwight, one of the most energetic and valuable citizens of the 
place, both in matters of church and state. He is there, a man 
thirty-three years old, when Jonathan Edwards comes thither 
to be colleague pastor with his father-in-law, Rev. Solomon 
Stoddard. He is a faithful attendant upon Mr. Edwards’ 
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preaching, all through the twenty-three years of his ministry, 
and is a firm friend of his to the last. When that violent 
storm arose which drove Edwards from Northampton, Colonel 
Dwight remained his steadfast supporter; so that Edwards, 
writing in 1750 to his friend Erskine across the water, says: 
“ There is a number, whose hearts are broken by what has come 
to pass, and I believe are more deeply affected than ever they 
were at any temporal bereavement. It is thus with one of the 
principal men of the parish, Colonel Dwight.” He was called 
“Colonel,” “Surveyor,” or “ Esquire,” according to circum- 
stances, He was nota large man, but of great muscular strength. 
But he bad a son, Major Timothy Dwight, born in 1726, who 
became a giant in strength. He is described as of “ large bodily 
frame, six feet and four inches high and of fine proportions.” 
He graduated at Yale College at the age of eighteen, in 1744. 
His father meant that he should be a lawyer, but some pen has 
recorded the following statement on this matter. ‘“ He had such 
extreme sensibility to the beauty and sweetness of always doing 
right, and such a love of peace, and regarded the legal profes- 
sion as so full of temptations to doing wrong, in great degrees 
or small,” that he preferred to follow some other occupation. 
But nothing was more natural, as this world goes, with its 
strange contrasts and laws of compensation, than that this large- 
framed great-hearted young man should fall most earnestly in 
love with the petite, graceful, delicate, beautiful Mary Edwards, 
fourth daughter and fourth child of Jonathan Edwards and Sarah 
Pierrepont. The year 1750, fatal to the peace of the Edwards 
household had come. Here were nine children to be provided 
for, the eldest eighteen, and the youngest a little babe. Three 
weeks before Mr. Edwards preached his farewell sermon, (which 
was given on the first Sabbath of July,) there had been a wed- 
ding in the family, and Sarah, the eldest daughter, then twenty- 
two, had been united in marriage to Mr. Klihu Parsons. Jeru- 
sha, his second daughter, had been taken away from the evil to 
come, three years before, dying at the age of seventeen. But 
here was his beloved wife and nine children to be taken care of, 
and what the Lord would next open before him was locked in 
the clouds of the future. é 
At length came the call to go to Stockbridge and instruct the 
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Housatonic Indians, and the few white families resident there. 
The call was accepted. But Stockbridge was then far away 
over the Berkshire hills, through a rough wilderness, and the 
little Mary Edwards, then sixteen years old, was heartily in love 
with Timothy Dwight, and engaged to him, though not yet ex- 
pecting to be married. But it seemed hardly advisable that she 
should make this toilsome journey to Stockbridge and back, or 
that Mr. Dwight should be compelled to do the same; for when 
they should be married, Northampton was to be their home. 
In view of these facts it was thought best that the marriage 
should take place before the Edwards family left for their new 
home in the wilderness. Accordingly, on the 8th of Nov., 1750, 
Timothy Dwight and Mary Edwards were married,—he being 
twenty-four and she sixteen. Mary Edwards was a pattern of 
elegance and refinement, with a bright, winsome, beautiful face. 
Her picture, which we have seen, shows a head shaped some- 
what like her father’s, and a face radiant with life and thought. 
But the remarkable disparity between the husband and wife is 
briefly and clearly shown in this book of genealogy. “ Mary 
Edwards was as much below medium size as Timothy Dwight 
was above it. * * * She herself was so small, that her 
husband would somet:mes carry her around the room on his 
open palm, held out at arms length.” Yet this little woman be- 
came the “ mother of thirteen children, eight [nine]* of them sons, 
and all large and strong men—the smallest of them, Cecil, having 
been 5 feet 84 inches high and weighing 200 pounds.” Into 
this newly-formed household, on the 14th of May, 1752 a 
Timothy Dwight was born, destined to be President of Yale 
College and to move among the men most widely known and 
honored in all the land. He was Mary (Edwards) Dwight’s first 
born. His birth occurred before she was eighteen. Our narra- 
tive has already brought to view five Timothy Dwights, in five 
different generations, and the stock seems to be all the while ris- 
ing. With regard to the thirteen children of this household, 
the genealogy says,—“ Her children were widely noted for their 
fine physical forms and features. The tradition is, that the 
special beauty of this generation came from their Edwards line- 





* The author, by a slip of the pen probably, says eight, when he should have 
said nine. 
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age, as a similar characteristic of that family in the preceding 
generation had descended upon them, it is said, from the Stod- 
dards. Their large and commanding forms they inherited from 
their father, but their fine, clear, expressive features from their 
mother.” 

The reference in this sentence to the preceding generation, 
and to the Stoddards will be entirely plain to many readers, but 
some may be assisted by a word of explanation. Timothy Ed- 
wards (father of Jonathan)—minister for 64 years at East Wind- 
sor, Connecticut—married Esther Stoddard, daughter of Rev. 
Solomon Stoddard of Northampton. She was the mother of 
his eleven children, and was a woman of great natural and ac- 
quired superiority. She lived to the remarkable age of 99, and 
for the last few years of her life was like a saint of the heavenly 
mansions, making her abode still upon the earth. Her children 
were ten daughters and one son, the celebrated Jonathan Ed- 
wards. They were children taking their physical, and to a con- 
siderable degree, their mental proportions from her. Her only 
son was more than six feet high, and of her daughters, it will be 
remembered that they used sometimes to be described as “ Mr. 
Timothy Edwards’ sixty feet of daughters.” This is doubtless 
a bold exaggeration of a striking fact. Without question Mr. 
Edwards’ daughters were remarkably tall. Buta woman actually 
six feet high isa rarity, Such women are to be found, but one 
may walk the streets of a crowded city for a long time before 
he meets with a woman of such proportions. It is not to be be- 
lieved that one household should furnish ten women of this sta- 
ture, and we therefore take the above quotation as only one of 
those exaggerated forms of speech, in which the human fancy 
delights to express itself. 

But to return now to our married Hercules and his charming 
little wife. The volumes before us tell some remarkably good 
stories of both of them, and we cannot interest the reader in any 
better way than by repeating some of them. ‘ Two stories are 
told of him (Major Timothy Dwight) in the family, illustrative 
of his great muscular strength, and quite characteristic of the 
humorous spirit of the times. He saw a farmer once driving 
his oxen through the town in an absent-minded mood, saying 
monotonously, ‘Whoa! haw! gee!’ as he swung his goad in- 
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differently from cne side to the other. Stepping quickly up be- 
hind the cart, he cought hold of the end of it, and bracing him- 
self against the wheels, held the oxen still. The farmer kept 
trudging moodily on as before, stil! saying ‘Whoa! haw! gee!’ 
until he bad gone far enough on alone to make the joke not en- 
durable any longer, when a by-stander bawled out, to the great 
merriment of those who had witnessed the scene, ‘ Halloo! coun- 
tryman! where are your oxen?’” 

“A man from a neighboring town having heard often of 
Major Dwight’s great muscular strength, came to Northampton 
one day to see him, and try his hand upon him, boasting that 
no one whom he had ever seen had proved to be a match for 
him. He found the Major hoeing an alley in his garden, and 
coming up to the picket fence near him, said, ‘Major Dwight, 
they say that you are the strongest man in Northampton. I 
have come here on purpose to try my hand with you.’ Cast- 
ing but a glance at him, and working quietly on with his hoe, 
Major Dwight replied that ‘he would not like to hurt him.’ 
The Worthington braggart tlfen stepped inside the fence and 
they kept bantering with each other, forwards and backwards, 
until the Major had hoed out the alley to the end, when, drop- 
ping his hoe, he suddenly caught up the ranter, and whirling 
him horizontally several times over his head, pitched him out 
over the fence, and with such a sense of complete discomfiture 
on his part that he was glad to skulk away as fast as he could 
from his presence.” 

Having repeated these two stories about the physical man, it 
would not be fair not to tell another about the moral man. “A 
lottery had been given to Princeton College by the colony of 
New Jersey, as was afterwards done by the Legislature of New 
York to Union, Hamilton, and other colleges. Prev. Burr, his 
brother-in-law, (he married Esther Edwards) forwarded to him 
twenty tickets for sale. The Council of Massachusetts colony 
meantime passed a law, prohibiting the sale of lottery tickets 
from any other colony. He accordingly put them one side, 
intending to return them to the source whence they came, 
which, however, he failed to do in season, as opportunities of 
transmission between points so distant were then very infrequent, 
All unsold tickets were required by the Lottery Company to be 
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returned by a given date, or kept by the holder at his own risk 
and charges. In laying the tickets by, he selected one in his 
own mind that he meant to keep himself when returning the 
rest. That ticket drew a blank; but one of the remaining 
nineteen drew the highest prize of all, amounting to £4,000 
($20,000), while several of the others also drew prizes of some 
magnitude. According to the rules of the company, clearly 
stated and everywhere published, those twenty tickets were 
al] his to be paid for, and his also, for any profit that might 
perchance accrue from them; but in settling with them in the 
end, he paid for the ticket that drew the blank, and resigned 
the nineteen others with their large pecuniary advantages to 
the company.” 

Such a man practically knew “the beauty and sweetness of 
always doing right.” 

Twenty-seven years after his marriage (in 1777) he died in 
Natchez, whither he had gone to look after certain landed 
interests, embraced in a crown grant of lands made to General 
Lyman and others for their services in the French and Indian 
war. By his death he left his wife, now forty-three years old, 
with thirteen children on her hands, the youngest a babe of a 
year old. His real estate was prized at £4,433, and his personal 
£134. No break had occurred in this family circle before. 
Those thirteen children were all alive. And now came a time 
when the care of this large household, with largely diminished 
means of support, devolved solely upon her; but she rose 
grandly to the occasion. She was a woman of immense energy 
and force in practical matters, and at the same time, she is 
estimated as fully equal to any other child of her father, in 
intellectual acumen and force of argument. And when we 
remember that she was sister of the younger Edwards, that is 
saying much. Madam Dwight was a power in the Northamp- 
ton society that was not to be overlooked, though she was 
somewhat persecuted on her father’s account. 

There are several characteristic anecdotes of her in these 
volumes, but we must content ourselves with one, and that is 
one that the venerable John Tappan, Esq., of Boston, who died 
a few years since nearly ninety years old, used to tell of his 
infancy. He told the story, of course, as it was told to him. 
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He was born in Northampton, and his home was near the 
house of Madam Dwight. 

“Once on hearing me cry for a long time with all my might, 
when an infant of less than two years old, she ran over from 
her house which was directly opposite my father's, and, going 
up to my chamber, took me out of bed and carrying me down 
to my mother, said to her: ‘Mrs. Tappan, what in the world is 
the matter with this child?’ ‘Nothing, Madam,’ she quietly 
replied. ‘I am only weaning him, and he is resisting my 
authority.’ My fright, in being thus hurried out of bed by a 
stranger, was an effectual cure of my crying. In after years, I 
made her home my frequent resort, where she beguiled me many 
an hour in telling me stories from her well-furnished mind, and 
inexhaustible powers of imagination and memory.” 

One who has ever known the physical energies and resolute 
force of mind and will in the Tappans, can well believe that this 
crying, under the circumstances, amounted to something con- 
siderable. 

If the reader will glance back now for a moment, he will 
perceive, that since John Dwight came to Dedham, we have 
never been without a Timothy Dwight on these shores. It 
might seem, on a hasty review, that there had been a break in 
the succession, but it is not so. That Timothy Dwight who 
came over with his father, and who after being six times mar- 
ried, lived to be 88, was alive 22 years after Colonel Timothy 
Dwight was born. And now having reached that illustrious 
Timothy Dwight, the eldest child of Mary Edwards, we shall be 
quite sure, for the rest of the way, to have a full supply of 
Timothies constantly on hand. 

Looking back from the point where the Edwards and Dwight 
streams came together, in Northampton in 1750, these two fami- 
lies had been quite unlike in their law of developement. We 
deem it one of the most remarkable facts in our New England 
genealogical history, that at the time when Mary Edwards was 
married, she being in the fifth generation from William Ed- 
wards of Hartford, the founder, there had actually been in those 
five generations, but fifteen males of the Edwards name, in that 
branch of the Edwards family, and some four or five of those 
died in early life; while at this same point of time the descend- 
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ants of William Edwards through the female lines, were to be 
reckoned by hundreds. 

But the Dwight family, though, as we have seen, not one of 
rapid early development, had been more equally enlarged 
through both the male and female lines, and had produced at the 
time above mentioned (1750), not far from seventy males, bear- 
ing the Dwight name. 

We cannot venture far into that great wilderness of the female 
branches of this family, as they have spread themselves out now 
for the space of 240 years. It is a forest with many stately trees, 
but if we were to attempt to traverse it, we might share the fate 
of that little Dwight boy of Dedham, “who was lost in the 
woods.” But we cannot avoid making some references to these 
families allied by marriage. In the early generation, the daugh- 
ters of John Dwight, the founder, brought in some excellent 
character by their marriages. Hannah Dwight married Nathan- 
iel Whiting, and was the mother of fourteen children, eight sons 
and six daughters. Mary Dwight married Henry Phillips, 
and was the mother of twelve children, nine sons and three 
daughters Sarah Dwight married Nathaniel Reynolds, and 
bore him three children, one son and two daughters. These 
families are not traced in these volumes. 

But leaving all the intermediate branches and generations, 
let us come down and look once more at this family of Madame 
Dwight of Northampton, left a widow in 1777 with her thirteen 
children. There are four daughters only among these children, 
but they were all married, and it is worth our while to take note 
of these marriages. Sarah Dwight married Nathan Storrs. 
Mary Dwight was twice married, to General Lewis R. Morris 
and to William Hall. Fidelia Dwight married Jonathan E. Por- 
ter; and Elizabeth Dwight, the youngest daughter, married 
William W. Woolsey of New York. Into this Woolsey family 
were born seven children, of whom the late President of Yale 
College, Dr. T. D. Woolsey, was the youngest but one. 

Among the family names, in addition to those mentioned, 
allied by marriage to the Dwights, are to be reckoned the Brad- 
fords, the Danas, the DeForests, the Hillhouses, the Hookers, 
the Lathrops, the Lymans, the Olmsteads, the Pierponts, the 
Ripleys, the Sedgwicks, the Shepards, the Shermans, the Silli- 
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mans, the Smythes, the Tallmadges, the Wadsworths, the Wil- 
liamses, the Woodbridges, the Wyllyses, and a host of others, 

But we must leave ourselves space for some general facts and 
statistics, which are among the most interesting items pertaining 
to this whole matter. In a certain proclivity toward collegiate 
and professional education, probably no family in the land can 
equal the Dwights, (we mean both of the male and female lines). 
‘And this is the more remarkable because this tendency did not 
set in with strength in the early generations. There were eight 
Mathers, that had been through Harvard College, before ever a 
Dwight went there. But the Mathers only give us eleven grad- 
uates at Harvard, while the Dwights give us twenty-two. The 
Mathers give us twenty graduates at Yale and the Dwights 
twenty-eight, (the genealogy says, but we make twenty-nine.) 

In mere numbers of graduates, in our old colleges, the name 
Williams will gain an easy triumph over all others, except that 
ubiquitous and cosmopolitan name of Smith. But the Wil- 
liamses in this country, having descended from many distinct 
early progenitors, are very numerous. It is not to be sup- 
posed that the Williams tribe can show as many college gradu- 
ates in proportion to their numbers, as the Dwights, though we 
have always taken pleasure in noticing how this family rolls up 
the names on the Harvard and Yale Triennials. There are more 
than seventy of them on the Yale Catalogue, besides the hono- 
raries and the professionals; and there is about the same show- 
ing, for numbers, on the Harvard. 

The earliest publicly educated man of the name of Dwight in 
this country, was that Josiah, (son of Capt. Timothy of Dedham,) 
who afterwards became the minister of Woodstock, Connecticut. 
He graduated not until 1687, after the family had been in the 
country more than fifty years. 

We wel] remember a remark which we once heard Professor 
Kingsley, of Yale College, make. He had for a long course of 
years the care of the annual and triennial catalogues at Yale. He 
said that he took great pleasure as he enrolled the names of the 
new students coming in year by year, in tracing their connec- 
tions with the generations gone before. through their given 
names. And so on the Harvard catalogue, it is pleasant to ob- 
serve that the third Dwight that graduates there is Flynt 
Dwight. That Rev. Henry Flint (or Flynt) of Braintree, whose 
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daughter, Anna, married Captain Timothy Dwight, has his name 
put on to the Harvard Catalogue nearly sixty years after his own 
death, by a son of Rev. Josiah Dwight, already noticed. This 
good minister of Braintree had one son, Rev. Josiah Flynt, that 
graduated at Harvard as early as 1664, and he had a grandson, 
Rev. Henry Flynt, (son of this Josiah,) who was instructor at 
Harvard for the long term of fifty-five years, and for fifty-three 
years was a member of the corporation. He never married, and 
so they named him “ Father Flynt,” after the manner pertaining 
to the Catholic priests, who are not supposed to be fathers at all. 
But this Henry Flynt of Braintree loved learning, and wanted 
his other son (the only other one living at the time he made his 
will) to follow in the same path, for he says in that loving will 
from which we have already made some extracts: “I give to my 
son Seth my great lot and half my books, if it please God to 
make him a scholar.” But Seth did not incline to be a scholar, 
and Josiah got all the books. It would have rejoiced the good 
man’s heart, if he could have lived to see the name of Flynt 
Dwight recorded on the Harvard catalogue. But in reference 
to the connection which this Dwight family has had with the col- 
leges and literary institutions of the country, we will copy some 
short passages from Dr. Dwight’s ‘General Summary of Results.” 
He says, “The whole number here enumerated of graduates 
of colleges and universities, and of institutions of like grade is 
409. Of these the number connected with the family by mar- 
riage is 148. [This last number does not refer to those of 
Dwight blood in the female lines, but to such educated men, 
not of the blood, as have married into the family.] The num- 
ber of those liberally educated in the family itself as such, [in 
both the male and female lines} has been therefore at least 365.” 
“Of the 8,000 members of the family, somewhat more than half 
have been females. Of the less than 4,000 males of all names 
in the family, it would be quite safe to assume that 1,500 died 
before coming to maturity. On such an estimate, and it must 
be short of the truth, there would be found to be an average of 
one in seven among the adult males of the Dwight family, liber- 
ally educated. * * * The number of college graduates 
enumerated in the two families, Dwight and Strong, is 921, or 
deducting those repeated in either work, 900 and over. * * 
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The relative proportion of educated men in the Dwight family 
is much larger than in the Strong, being in the former a seventh 
of its adult males, and in the latter a twentieth.” 

This is certainly a very remarkable record. But we are not 
sure that it will not be more impressive to the average reader, 
if we drop out, (for the purpose of some comparisons) all the 
graduates of Dwight blood, who bear other names, and confine 
ourselves to the graduates of the name Dwight. If we have 
made the count correctly, they are not far from 70 [72, the 
author makes them] in number. We have spoken before of 
the Williamses. If their record could be brought down fully 
to the present time, we judge that not far from 300 men of the 
name Williams, have graduated in such American colleges as 
are north of Mason and Dixon’s line. To the Southern col- 
leges we have not given attention, in respect to this item. 
But if any one will take the trouble to look into our early 
colonial populations, (say from 16380-1650) he will find men of 
the name Williams, at almost every point. And one need only 
look into a Directory of any of our large cities to see how this 
name abounds. But the Dwights, it must, be remembered, all 
come from that one John Dwight of Dedham, and that too, 
without rapid increase in the early generations. 

The name Edwards stands conspicuous among us for culture. 
But like the name Williams, the name Edwards, (both of them 
Welsh) was very frequent in the early generations. The 
Edwards name will show about the same number of graduates 
in the northern colleges as the Dwight. But there were cer- 
tainly a dozen men of the name Edwards, who came out of 
England and settled on these shores before the year 1650. 
And this last comparison, in which we use a name known for 
culture, will show very well the remarkable course of the 
Dwights in respect to collegiate education. Among the men 
of the Edwards name, who trace their origin to William 
Edwards of Hartford, [and this section of the Edwards race 
has been altogether the most prolific in college graduates], it 
will be impossible to find more than 27 or 28, who have been 
publicly educated. It ought indeed to be said, and the author 
of these two volumes would probably admit the truth of the 
remark, that the great force impelling the Dwights to this col- 
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legiate career came largely from the Edwards blood and spirit. 
Up to the day when Timothy Dwight married Mary Edwards, 
in 1750, there had been but seven Dwights graduated from our 
two New England colleges, and we then had but two. 

In this immediate connection, there is a very noticeable 
feature about this Dwight culture. In the branch of the 
family where it first began, it did not flourish to any consider- 
able degree. Josiah, son of Capt. ‘Timothy, of Dedham, was 
the first graduate of the name, and his son followed in his 
footsteps. But if we have studied the record correctly, the 
descendants of Josiah Dwight (and they were considerably 
numerous) give us only five college graduates, while among 
the descendants of his brother Nathaniel we find ‘thirty-two, 
and among those of his brother Henry éwenty-nine. Michael’s 
descendants give us but one, and there are four or five scatter- 
ing. The culmre was chiefly in those two families at North- 
ampton and Hatfield. They were near together, and influences 
easily caught from one to the other; and as already suggested, 
the early stimulus in this direction, came largely from the 
intermarriage of the Dwight family with the Edwards. It is 
only one illustration, among a very great many, of the power 
and influence of Jonathan Edwards, in his generation. Only a 
few, comparatively, of the people of the present day, have any 
just conception of the sweep and force of that man’s thought 
and activity—how many minds he set thinking,—how many 
new currents of influence were put in motion, and bow many 
old barriers were broken down by him. His defeats turned 
into after triumphs. The obscurity into which he was driven 
became the very passage-way to a world-wide fame. From 
that seeming solitude and isolation at Stockbridge, he spoke to 
the most cultivated and philosophical minds of the Old World, 
and they heard his words with eagerness and astonishment. 

Still, we would not unduly magnify him as the source and 
inspiring influence of this wide culture among the Dwights; 
because it is to be noticed, as we have already suggested, that 
the college graduates of the Dwight name, are almost as 
numerous among the descendants of Henry at Hatfield as of 
Nathaniel at Northampton, but we attach considerable impor- 
tance to the nearness of those branches to each other, and to 
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the influences, which, starting in Northampton, flowed easily 
to Hatfield. And it is a confirmation of this view, that this 
Hatfield stock gives us but two graduates before that date, 
(1750), when Major Timothy Dwight marries Mary Edwards. 
In some way, an immense stimulus was supplied about this 
time, and we attribute it largely, to the moral and intellectual 
influence of Edwards, and to his blood passing at this point 
into the Dwight family. 

There are a few scattered and outlying families by the name 
of Dwight in this country, that the author has not been able 
clearly and distinctly to trace to John Dwight of Dedham. 
There was a Timothy Dwight at Medfield, a few years after 
John Dwight was in Dedham, and, as already said in a note, 
he is believed to have been a brother of John, coming over 
with him or soon after. He had three sons, and there were 
children in the next generation. But the author concludes, 
from ail the information he can gain, that this family ran out 
in its male lines, and that the name was not perpetuated by it. 
The “Shirley Dwights,” so called, are an unresolved nebula, 
and it is possible that the Medford family did live on in one of 
its male lines, and that the Shirley Dwights are the conse- 
quence. But for the most part, the author claims to have 
compassed the Dwight family on these shores; and it is 
apparent that he has performed an enormous amount of work 
in so doing, and has conferred upon the family a most valuable 
possession. He ought certainly to have his reward for it. 
One hundred years hence these volumes will be of priceless 
value. They have been prepared with great care. No one 
can closely examine them without seeing an almost infinite 
attention to little details. Over and above the dry lists of 
names and dates, they abound in pertinent anecdotes and his- 
torical illustrations—snatclhes of old records, rare and curious, 
carrying the reader back to the ancient days. In this miscella- 
neous reading, one may find entertainment and instruction for 
a long time. 

The volumes are printed on paper of a most superior quality, 
with choice type, and with valuable portraits of many distin- 
guished members of the family. Thirty-three pages near the 
opening of the work are given to the “ History of the English 
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Dwight Family,” which section, of itself, must have cost no 
little research. 

In the preparation of this Article, there are obvious reasons, 
which have restrained us from any large mention of the living 
members of the family, nor have we sought, to any extent, to 
bring the men of the departed generations, individually to 
view. We have been concerned chiefly with the family as a 
whole—the law of its development and progress—and the 
remarkable results reached in the direction of literary culture. 
In this respect, probably no family in the land, of equal num- 
bers, can surpass it. It occupies a rare position among the old 
New England households, many of which can present most 
honorable records, 
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Articte V.—SONS OF LIBERTY IN 1755. 


IN a letter to Governor Fitch of Connecticut, February 11th, 
1765, Jared Ingersoll, the colony’s agent in London, sent a re- 
port—or as he terms it, a sketch—of Colonel Barré’s rejoinder 
to Charles Townshend, in the first debate on the American 
Stamp Bill, in the House of Commons. Mr. Ingersoll probably 
furnished other copies of this sketch, from one of which it was 
published in the New London Gazette of May 10, and reprinted 
in many of the newspapers friendly to the American cause. 

In this speech, Barré had designated the colonists as “sons of 
liberty,” and this name was soon adopted by associations formed 
throughout the country to oppose the execution of the Stamp 
Act. “The friends to the claims of the colonies,” says Gordon 
(i. 167), “‘ pleased with Colonel Barré’s speech and what he had 
pronounced the Americans, assumed the title of Sons or Lis- 
ERTY.” So, Mr. Bancroft: “ May had not shed its blossoms, be- 
fore the words of Barré were as household words in every New 
England town. Midsummer saw it distributed through Canada 
in French; and the continent rung from end to end with the 
cheering name of the Sons or Liperty.” (Uist. of the U. S, 
v. 241.) 

Mr. Ingersoll himself, when he published, in 1776, all his 
“Letters relating to the Stamp Act,” remarked, in a note to his 
report of Barré’s speech,— 

“TI believe I may claim the Honour of having been the Author of this Title 
(Sons of Liberty), however little personal good I have got by it, having been the 


only Person, by what I can discover, who transmitted Mr. Barré’s Speech to 
America.” 


That the name was first suggested by the speech, no one 
seems to have doubted. Few, probably, of the numerous asso- 
ciations that assumed it knew or suspected its earlier origin. 
Yet—as it is the purpose of this paper to show—one or more 
political clubs, called “Sons of Liberty,” had been formed in 
Connecticut more than ten years bejore the passage of the Stamp 
Act, and it is nearly certain that Jared Ingersoll, when he was 
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writing out for publication his notes of Barré’s speech, knew of 
the existence of such a club, if he had not himself been enrolled as 
a “ Son of Liberty.” 

The evidence, as respects the nume, is found in an obscure 
pamphlet, printed anonymously in New Haven, in 1755. Be- 
fore quoting this pamphlet, something must be said of the con- 
troversy which called it forth. 

Thomas Clap became president of Yale College in 1740, and, 
the next year, Jonathan Law succeeded Joseph Talcott as gover- 
nor of Connecticut. In the ensuing decade, opposition to the 
ecclesiastical constitution of the colony became strong enough 
to threaten the disruption of church-establishment. This was 
the era of revivals, but it was also the era of declension, separa- 
tions, «nd the incoming of heresies, of wild fanaticism, and of 
intolerance and persecution in the name of “the liberties of the 
churches,”—soon to evoke bold assertion of liberty of conscience 
and the right of private judgment. ‘Old Light’ and ‘ New Light,’ 
Arminianism and Antinomianism, Arianism, and Taylorism 
were by-words of party. “A day of trouble, and of treading 
down, and of perplexity in the valley of vision,”* it seemed to 
those who, content with the Old Light, strove to maintain the 
unity of the church and its alliance with the state. “God has 
given us to see our churches in a ruffle,”—said the Rev. Mr. 
Worthington in his serinon before the General Assembly in 
1744: “strangers taking them by the hands, and they wandering 
into enthusiasm, anabaptism, and antinomianism.” Students 
at the college not only dared to read books dangerous to the 
peace of the church, but, at the hazard of losing their degrees, 
actually ventured to set on foot a subscription for reprinting 
Locke’s “ Letters on Toleration.”+ Some of them did worse; 
they caught the license of the times, sat in judgment on their 
instructors, and pronounced some of them “unconverted and 
unskillful guides in matters of religion.” To the Revivalists 
and New Lights, the aspect of affairs was even darker than it 
seemed to their persecuters. “ Numbers of the clergy,” says one 





* Is, xxii, 5. The Rev. Isaac Stiles, an ante-signanus of the Old Lights, makes 
the quotation in his Election Sermon, May, 1742. 


+ Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, ii. 183, note. Locke’s Letters were re 
printed in Boston, in 1743. 
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“were Arminians, preachers of a dead, cold morality, without 
any distinction of it from heathen morality, by the principles of 
evangelical love and faith . . . . Some of the leading ministers 
of the colony were most bitter enemies to the revival and to 
their brethren who were instrumental in promoting it. This was 
the case in general with the magistrates and principal gentlemen of 
the coiony.”* Nor was this the worst. Corruptions in doc- 
trine in the Protestant church of England had crossed the Atlan- 
tic, “and too many in our churches, and even among our minis- 
ters, had fallen in with them.” “The writings of Chubb, Tay- 
lor, Foster, Hutcheson, Campbell, and Ramsey, began to be 
highly extolled and assiduously spread about the country.’’+ 

At this period, there was much talk of Lvberty, though none 
yet dreamed of political independence. It was as loyal subjects 
of England that the colonists demanded the rights and privileges 
of freemen. They were proud of their English birthright. 
Their public speakers loved to boast, with Paul, that theirs was 
not a purchased freedom, but that they were “ free born” —true 
sons of liberty. 

Connecticut, especially, was without temptation to disloyalty. 
Not subjected—like her neighbors of Massachusetts and New 
York—to governors appointed by the crown, she had seldom 
been called to defend constitutional rights against the exercise 
of royal prerogative. 

“A little model of that excellent and great form at home, we enjoy”—said the 
Rev. Jared Eliot, in 1738,—“ the same Liberties, and additional hereto. We have 
liberty to choose from among ourselves, of our Fathers and Brethren, to rule over 
us; and these to be continued but just so long as we think fit. We have neither 
Strangers nor childdren to rule over us. We have our ‘judges as at the first, and 


our rulers as at the beginning.’ .... Are not these advantages great as human 
prudence could contrive, and even extensive to the utmost bounds of a rational wish ?”t 


The liberty about which parties in Connecticut were con- 
tending between 1740 and 1750 was that of separation from 


church establishment, of “strict congregationalism,” against 
consociation, of the exercise of private judgment in matters of 





* Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, ii. 162, 176. 
+t Ibid. (from N. Hobart,) 518; President Clap’s Defence of the Doctrines of the 
N. E. Churches, p. 19. 


$ Election Sermon, 1738, p. 37. 
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religion. Governor Talcott had been friendly to the New Light 
movement and discountenanced all persecution of either dissen- 
ters or ‘separates.’ Governor Law was (says Dr. Trumbull) “a 
gentleman of a different character.” His accession prepared the 
way for the adoption of more vigorous measures for the repression 
of disorders and to prevent further divisions in the churches. 
The Arminian or Old Light party was in a large majority in the 
general assembly. In May, 1742, they enacted “an Act for 
regulating Abuses and correcting Disorders in Ecclesiastical 
Affairs,”—which for bigotry, intolerance, and disregard of the 
rights of conscience is without parallel in the legislation of Con- 
necticut. It is unnecessary to give even an abstract of it, here.* 
There are but two facts we can wish to remember about it, first, 
that its severities were directed, not against dissenters from a 
creed, but against seceders from an establishment, and those 
who promoted separations of established churches ; it did not 
abridge the liberties of episcopalians, baptists, or other denomi- 
nations “ having any distinguishing character by which they may 
be known from the presbyterians or congregationalists ;” and 
secondly, that, less than ten years after its enactment, it was 
wiped from the statute book without the ceremony even of a 
formal] repeal. 

In May, 1748, the legislature, by repealing the act of 1708, 
“ for the ease of such as soberly dissent,” made separation from 
any established church unlawful, except by special license of the 
general assembly, and such license, it was plainly intimated, 
presbyterians or congregationalists must not expect. 

These extraordinary measures for the repression of irregulari- 
ties and enthusiasm were cordially seconded by President Clap 
and the trustees of the college. The expulsion of David Brain- 
erd in the winter of 1741-42, and of the two Clevelands in 1745, 
and the public testimony borne by the rector and tutors against 
Whitefield, were pledges of the sympathy of the college au- 
thorities with the Arminian majority in the legislature; and the 
legislature manifested its confidence by increasing the annual 
appropriation to the college, and by granting it, in 1745, a new 
and larger charter, which laid a broad foundation for its future 
advancement. 

* It is printed in the Col. Records, viii. 454, f£, and in Trumbull’s History of 
Connecticut, ii. 165, ff. 
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But before the death of Governor Law, in 1750, the persecu- 
tion of New Lights and Separates had produced the result that 
might have been anticipated. Instead of crushing opposition, 
it had strengthened it and cemented its discordant elements. 
“The majority, by overstraining their power,” says Backus,* 
“had weakened it, and it now began to decline.” The party of 
“ political New Lights—as they were nicknamed by their oppo- 
nents—comprised numbers in all parts of the colony who had 
opposed separations and the excesses of the revivalists, but who 
denounced the laws of 1742 and 1748, and the prosecutions insti- 
tuted under them, as violations of the liberties assured to Brit- 
ish subjects by the Act of Toleration. 

In the spring of 1744, a pamphlet was printed in Boston, en- 
titled— 

“The essential Rights and Liberties of Protestants. A seasonable Plea for The 
Liberty of Conscience, and The Right of Private Judgment, in matters of Religion, 
without any Controul from human Authority. Being a Letter, from a gentleman in 
the Massachusetts-Bay to his Friend in Connecticut. Wherein Some Thoughts on 
the Origin, End, and Extent of the Civil Power with brief considerations on several 
late Laws in Connecticut, are humbly offered. By a Lover of Truth and Liberty.” 

The writer subscribes himself Philalethes, and dates from Eleu- 
theropolis, March 30, 1744. The internal evidence is sufficient 
to prove its Connecticut origin. “Colonel Elisha Williams, the 
best president they ever had at Yale College, was the author of 
it,” says Backus, the baptist historian,t—who was not likely to 
be misinformed on this point. After resigning the presidency 
of the college, Mr. Williams was appointed (in May, 1740) a 
judge of the Superior Court, and held that office till the spring 
of 1753, when the general assembly left him off—probably be- 
cause of his known opposition to the course of the dominant 





* Church History of New England, ii. 177. 

+ Church History of New England, ii. 157. Sprague, Congr. Annals, i. 284, 
names it among Rector Williams's publications. It is assigned to him in the library 
catalogue of the American Antiquarian Society—whose copy of the pamphlets (ac- 
quired by its former owner in 1792) has written on the title page the name of “the 
Hon. Elisha Williams, late Rector of Yale College,” as the author. The Rev. J. 8. 
Clark, in a Historical Sketch of Congr. Churches in Massachusetts, (Boston, 1858 ; 
Pp. 177,) stated that this work had “been attributed” to the Hon. Thomas Cushing 
of Boston. With whom the attribution originated, does not appear. It is, intrin- 
sically, higtly improbable, and does not appear to be sustained by any evidence— 
except the fact that Mr. Cushing was Rector Williams's class-mate at Harvard. 
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party. Released from all official responsibility, he was at liberty 
to express his sentiments concerning the act of 1742, and to urge 
the rights of conscience. It is strange that a work in which the 
great principles of both civil and religious freedom are so clearly 
defined and so ably discussed, has been lost sight of, or barely 
mentioned, by writers on this period of colonial history. 

The author avows himself a follower of Locke, in his views 
of the origin and end of civil government. He adopts the posi- 
tions, that “all men are naturally equal in respect of jurisdiction 
or dominion one over another,” that “‘ we are born free, as we are 
born rational,” and that “the fountain and original of all civil 
power is from the people, and is certainly instituted for their 
sakes.” He proceeds to show that “ the members of a civil state 
do retain their natural liberty or right of judging for themselves 
in matters of religion,” and that the rights of conscience, “sacred 
and equal in all, are strictly speaking unalienable.” He denies 
the power of the civil authority “to make or ordain articles of 
faith, creeds, forms of worship or church-government, to estab- 
lish any religion, of a human form and composition, as a rule 
binding to Christians, much less to do this on any penalties what- 
soever ;” and asserts the right of every Christian “to determine 
for himself what church to join himself to,” and of every church 
“to judge in what manner God is to be worshipped by them 
and what form of discipline ought to be observed by them,” ete. 
He examines, section by section, the Connecticut laws of 1742 
and 1748, and shows their injustice and that they abridge that 
Christian liberty to which all British subjects are entitled by the 
Act of Toleration. In conclusion, he makes this pregnant sug- 
gestion : 

“Tt has commonly been the case, that Christian Liberty, as well as Civil, has 
* ‘been lost by little and little; and experience has taught, that it is not easy to re- 
cover it, when once lost. So precious a Jewel is always to be watched with a care- 
ful eye; for no people are likely to enjoy Liberty long, that are not zealous to pre- 
serve it.” 

So seasonable a plea cannot have been without influence on 
popular sentiment in Connecticut. Its bold denial of the power 
of the civil government “to make any penal laws in matters of 
religion” or for the maintenance of church-establishment, its 
vindication of ‘strict congregationalism,’ and of the right of in- 
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dividual dissent, broadened the platform of opposition to Gover- 
nor Law’s administration. It demonstrated the community of 
interests of all friends of liberty, political and religious. Parties 
in Connecticut were hereafter to contend on a more comprehen- 
sive issue than that of Calvinism against Arminianism, or the 
New Light against the Old. 

When Roger Wolcott became governor in 1750, the “ politi- 
cal New Lights” had already obtained a majority in the general 
assembly ; and two or three years later President Clap himself 
was codperating with them against his old friends, the Armin- 
ians. The election of two or three new members into the cor- 
poration of Yale had given the New Lights a majority of the 
board, and the President was not a whit behind the very chief- 
est in his zeal for orthodoxy.* 

The students had been accustomed to attend worship with 
the first church in New Haven, of which the Rev. Joseph 
Noyes (a fellow of the college) was pastor. As a preacher, 
Mr. Noyes is said to have “had little animation, and not to 
have given satisfaction, as to his language or doctrines.” In 
the judgment of the New Lights, he was an Arminian, and 
suspected of Arianism. President Clap resolved that the col- 
lege should have a professor of divinity and a church of its 
own, so that the students might be withdrawn from the 
“danger of being infected with errors” at the New Haven 
church. Bent upon purging Yale of every taint of heresy and 
to guard against corruption of doctrine in the future, he deter- 
mined to subject the Fellows and instructors to such a test of 
orthodoxy as might satisfy even the most exacting of Calvin- 
ists. In 1753, an act was adopted by the corporation, requir- 
ing every Fellow, professor, and tutor, to publicly declare his 
assent to the Assembly’s Catechism and Confession of Faith, 
and to denounce as wrong and erroneous “all expositions of 
Scripture contrary to the doctrines laid down in these com- 
posures.” In 1754, the President published a pamphlet on Zhe 





* The change was rather in the President’s relations to the two great parties, 
than in his individual position. He had coéperated with the Arminians, against 
separation and for the maintenance of church establishment; he now codperated 
with the New Lights, in defence of orthodoxy. For an explanation of his course, 
in the different periods of his presidency, see Professor Fisher’s Commemorative 
Discourse, Appendix, No. viii. 
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Religious Constitution of Colleges, in which he maintained the 
position, that colleges, being “superior societies for religious 
purposes,” were entitled to carry on distinct and separate wor- 
ship within their own jurisdiction. 

The withdrawal of the students from the church of New 
Haven, the proposed organization of a separate church for the 
college, and the imposition of a religious test, roused violent 
opposition, of which New Haven wasthe centre. ‘“ There were 
at that time,” says Dr. Trambull (Hist. of Conn., ii. 332), 
“ numbers of leading men in New Haven, and in other parts of 
the colony, who were strongly opposed to the doctrines con- 
tained in the Confession of Faith and in the Catechism ... . 
They were opposed to all confessions of faith, and some of them 
wrote against them. Two or more of the corporation were sup- 
posed to be of this number.” 

The President was charged with doing himself, by “ separa- 
tion” of the college from an established church, what he had 
condemned in others. “The pranks that have been played in 
the government by the scheming and political New Lights are 
now a going to be acted over again (and possibly with this dif- 
ference only, that there are some new actors), under the more 
sacred name of orthodoxy”—wrote one of the President's 
assailants. “Orthodoxy is going to be made the sérrup, for 
some men to mount the saddle by,” said another. It was now 
the turn of the Arminians—and those who made a common 
cause with them—to talk about liberty and the rights of con- 
science. 

“One of the writers who employed his pen and talents 
against the college, was Dr. Gale of Killingworth, a gentleman 
well known,” says Dr. Trumbull, “to be opposed to the doc- 
trines contained in the Assembly’s Catechism and in the West- 
minster and Savoy Confessions of Faith.” Benjamin Gale 
graduated from Yale in 1733, studied medicine with the Rev. 
Jared Eliot (one of whose daughters he married), and practiced 
his profession—and much else—in Killingworth, for fifty years 
and more, till his death in 1790. He wrote, and wrote well, 
on a great variety of topics—the Saybrook platform, inocula- 

tion for the small pox, finance, the interpretation of prophecy, 
the reduction of town representation, and the millennium; 
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and he received a medal from the Society of Arts, for the in- 
vention of an improved drill-plough. Like his father-in-law, 
Jared Eliot, he disliked confessions of faith, and advocated the 
largest religious liberty. In politics, he went with the Armin- 
ians—but even the Arminians* questioned his orthodoxy. 
He complained that his opponents instead of disproving his 
statements tried to discredit them by calling him “an Armin- 
ian, Arian, Taylorist, Infidel.” He was bitterly opposed to the 
“ Kastern faction”—as it began to be called—which threatened 
to transfer to the counties of New London and Windham a 
controlling influence in public affairs. 

In April, 1755, a pamphlet appeared, without name of author 
or printer, entitled: “ The Present State of the Colony of Connec- 
ticut Considered.t In a Letter from a Gentleman in the Eastern 
Part of said Colony to his Friend in the Western Part of the 
same.” In this pamphlet, of which Dr. Gale was understood 
to be the author, President Clap’s administration was sharply 
criticised, objections were urged to the establishment of a pro- 
fessorship of divinity and a separate church, and the Assembly 
was advised to withhold the annual grant of £100 to the col- 
lege. Two answers to this attack were made: the first, by 
President Clap (anonymously), as “ The Answer of the Friend in 
the West to a Letter,” &c.; the other, printed early in August, 
entitled, “ Congratulatory Leier from a Gentleman in the West, 
to his Friend in the Kast,” &. «The latter, like the two pre- 
ceding, was anonymous. A copy in Yale College library is 
ascribed—seemingly by the hand of President Stiles—to the 
Rev. Noah Hobart, of Fairfield. Mr. Hobart, already distin- 
guished by his writings in defence of the validity of Presby- 
terian ordination, against the Episcopalians, had been chosen a 
Fellow of the College in 1752. 

The “ Congratulatory Letter” purports to be written by the 
Friend and correspondent of A. Z. (the initials subscribed to 
Dr. Gale's pamphlet), and makes frequent reference to a secret 
political club, to which they both belong. General meetings of 


* “Hart [Rev. William, of Saybrook], Gale, &c., are followers of Taylor, Foster, 
&c., and I doubt Socinianism is at the bottom.”—Rev. Dr. Samuel Johnson, to 
Archbishop Secker, 1760 (in N. Y. Colon. Does., vii. 439.) 

+ It was printed at New London, by T. Green. 
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this club or “ fraternity” are mentioned, and allusion is made 
to the correspondence carried on between its members in dif- 
ferent parts of the colony: 

“We have succeeded, beyond imagination, in practising upon the conclusions 
of our genera) meetings in October last.” (p. 2.) ‘This brings to mind the ob- 
servation made in our aforesaid meeting, by our worthy Friend, and the Patron of 
our Club or Fraternity,” etc. (p. 3.) “ By intelligence from our Brethren of other 
parts of the colony, about the Representatives, I learned what sort of men our 
Lower House of Assembly was like to consist of.” (p. 1.) “If you'll wait till we 
meet at the next general Annual Meeting of the Brethren, I will bring it with 


me,” ete. (p. 14.) 
The defence of civil and religious Liberty was the professed 
object of this association : 
“ A good cause may sometimes warrant a seeming falsehood ; and this Article 
so advantageous to our cause, could not otherwise have been made use of. Free- 


dom, Sir, and Liberty, are noble things, and what you know we profess to aim at; 
and since our designs are so sublime, its warrantable in some instances to be 


boundless in our pursuits.” (p. 4.) 
“ Why, our very Profession is Liberty, and it is the glory of our Religion, to be 
freed from all Forms, and all stingy notions; and indeed, from any set of Princi- 


ples at all,” ete. (p. 10.) 
“ May we not, my Friend, fairly conclude, that we are the true Sons of righteous 


Liberty, and that our cause is right?” (p. 2). 


Once, towards the close of the Letter (p. 11), the name of the 
club is introduced, emphasized by capitals: 

“ Some of the Friends are mightily pleased with observing the two letters [A. Z.] 
with which you signed your Letter; supposing that you acted the prophet, in 
using the first and last letters of the alphabet; and that they were emblematical 
of what we should ere long accomplish; that we should, by-and-by, scoop all 
into our scheme, and all become Sons or Liserry.” 

It was the interest and the manifest purpose of the author of 
the “ Congratulatory Letter” to present this association and its 
members in the worst possible light. What he says of its aims 
and proceedings, must be taken with large allowance. There 
seems, however, no reason for rejecting his testimony on two 
points: the existence of a political club, of some sort, in Con- 
necticut before 1755; and the fact that its members were called 
“Sons of Liberty.” It is not necessary to believe that they 
were all Infidels, Socinians, or Taylorists—though the majority 
perhaps agreed with “numbers of leading men in New Haven 
and in other parts of the colony,” in “ opposition to the doe- 
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trines contained in the Confession of Faith and the Catechism.” 
Its theological position was perhaps as undefined as that of 
Franklin’s club in Philadelphia, “ The Junto,” or as that of the 
“Caucus Club,” which, some years later, began to be heard of 
in Boston. Resistance to real or apprehended encroachments 
on the liberties of the people, appears to have been their bond 
of union, rather than community of belief, or disbelief, in the 
doctrines of the Westminster Catechism. 

We do not find the “Sons of Liberty” again mentioned by 
name, in the course of the controversy concerning the college, 
but the schemes and operations of Dr. Gale’s “ accomplices” are 
often alluded to, One of President Clap’s defenders (the Rev. 
John Graham) writes :* “Mr. Gale and his accomplices bitterly 
inveighed against [the college law of 1758], calling it, by way 
of banter, the Zest Act.” “It is known to many that he has 
made a practice of treating orthodoxy with ridicule and ban- 
ter”: and, observes Mr. Graham, in a foot-note, “I have heard 
of a club where they drank confusion or damnation to ortho- 
doxy. And of another who drank destruction to all calvinist- 
ical doctrines and ministers.” 

Something of a political revolution had been effected in 1754, 
by the election of Thomas Fitch as governor, in the place of 
Roger Wolcott. The change was unfavorable to the New 
Lights and the “ Eastern faction.” The author of the “Con- 
gratulatory Letter” charges Dr. Gale and his club with having 
been the principal agents in defeating Wolcott: “a little in- 
sinuation, prudently scattered, easily jostled him out of the 
chair” (p. 8); and the charge is reiterated by Mr. Graham, in 
the pamphlet above mentioned. 

It is not probable that any list of the members of this club 
is preserved; but, knowing who were Dr. Gale’s principal 
“accomplices,” in his controversy with President Clap’s friends, 
and who agreed with him in opposing confessions of faith and 
political New Lightism—-we may guess who were some of the 
“Sons of Liberty” of 1755. 

The first rejoinder to the President’s “ Answer of the Friend 
in the West” appears to have come (through the columns of 
the Connecticut Gazette) from Jared Ingersoll. Dr. Gale, in his 





* An Answer to Mr. Gale’s Pamphlet, p. 25. 
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reply to the same pamphlet, says: “‘How much you have mis- 
represented and abused the gentlemen of New Haven, Mr. J. 
L has informed the world,” &c. The initials are Mr. Ingersoll’s. 
He was a member of Mr. Noyes’s church and—if not a Son of 
Liberty—an “ accomplice” in the opposition to President Clap. 
A few years afterwards (1763), when a memorial was brought 
to the General Assembly asking a commission of visitation, to 
inquire into the affairs of the college and rectify abuses, Mr. 
Ingersoll and Wm. Samuel Johnson appeared as counsel for 
the memorialists. 

Another prominent citizen of New Haven, Thomas Darling, 
Esq., afterwards judge of the county court, took sides with Dr. 
Gale in the controversy. He graduated at Yale two years be- 
fore Jared Ingersoll, and was a tutor from 1743 to 1745—when 
President Clap and the college were codperating with the 
Arminians. He was a son-in-law of the Rev. Mr. Noyes, and 
belonged to his church. In 1756, he published (without his 
name) “ Some Remarks on President Clap’s History, &c., of the 
Doctrines of the N. E. Churches.” In this pamphlet he refers 
to the statements respecting the affairs of the college, made by 
“the learned and ingenious author A. Z.” (Dr. Gale), and to 
the methods which were taken to discredit them: ‘‘ they were 
ridiculed,” he says, “in a way of drollery, and endeavored to 
be laughed out of doors, as proceeding from a club of Here- 
ticks.” (p. 44). 

In the course of his Remarks, Mr. Darling alludes to a pro- 
ject of forming a General Association and constituting it a 
“ supreme ecclesiastical court :” but he says— 

“These things will never go down, in a free State, whose people are bred in 
and breathe a free air, and are formed upon principles of Liberty . . . . As to us 
in this country, we are Free-born, and have the keenest sense of Liberty, and 
haven't the least notion of pampering and making a Few great, at the expense of 
our own Liberty and Property.” (pp. 109, 110). 

Mr. Darling had been the tutor and became the intimate 
friend of Ezra Stiles—who, between 1752 and 1755, was study- 
ing law and practising it,in New Haven. Mr. Stiles’s rela- 
tions to the college were sach as to forbid his taking an open 
stand in opposition; but those who are familiar with his per- 
sonal history at this period,* and who know his aversion to 


” * Holmes’s Life of Stiles, 31-54 ; Prof. Fisher's Commem. Discourse, 73-89. 
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creeds and tests, would not be surprised to learn that he was 
at some time associated with the “Sons of Liberty.” For 
many years—during his residence in Newport, and after he be- 
came president of Yale—he maintained a friendly correspond- 
ence with Dr. Gale. The latter never overcame his antipathy 
to political New Lights and “the Eastern faction,” and ex- 
pressed his opinions of both, very freely, in his letters to Presi- 
dent Stiles. 

Colonel John Hubbard was one of “ the leading men of New 
Haven” and perhaps one of those to whom Dr. Trumbull par- 
ticularly alluded, as being opposed to the college and to all 
confessions of faith. President Stiles married one of his 
daughters, in 1757. In politics, Colonel Hubbard cordially 
agreed with Dr. Gale. 

Mr. Ingersoll claimed “the honor of having been the author 
of the title of Sons of Liberty in 1765—since he was the svle 
reporter of Barré’s speech. His report was, professedly, only 
a “sketch.” That it was verbatim is highly improbable, to say 
the least. The title, which was to him a familiar one, may 
have found its way into the speech when he was writing out 
his notes so as to do the best justice possible to the eloquence 
of the speaker. Or—Mr. Ingersoll may have been mistaken in 
believing himself “the author,” in any sense, of this title. 
The Connecticut association of Sons of Liberty in 1765 may 
have been—it is indeed highly probable that it was—only the 
revival, under new leaders and with changed plans, of the 
association known by the same name ten years before. 

The earlier Sons of Liberty—the men who acted in concert 
with Dr. Gale in 1765—were conservatives and loyalists. 
They contended for those rights and liberties, only, to which 
they were entitled as free-born British subjects. They pro- 
tested against the imposition by parliament of stamp duties, or 
other internal taxes, on the colonies, because such taxation was 
an infringement of “the essential rights and privileges of the 
British constitution” to which “the King’s subjects in the 
Plantations claim a general right, as their birthright and in- 
heritance ;” of even “that fundamental privilege of English- 
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men, whereby, in special, they are denominated a free people.”* 
They were ready to use all dawful means to prevent such an 
infringement. But if Parliament should insist, they saw noth- 
ing else to do than to submit. Forcible resistance was not to 
be thought of—and they had learned to abhor the very name 
of “separation.” Governor Fitch and Jared Ingersoll did all 
that was in their power to defeat the Stamp Bill: but when 
the bill had passed into an act of parliament, the former swore 
to maintain and the latter accepted office under it. And 
each acted, no doubt, “ from principles of loyalty to the King 
and from a serious and tender concern for the privileges of the 
Colony,” as well as “from a just regard for his own interest, 
reputation, and usefulness in life.” + 

“The Respectable Populace” took a different view of the 
matter. “The people's spirits took fire, and burst into a 
blaze”—wrote Mr. Ingersoll: “They increased in opposition 
to the act, and seemed determined, at all events, not to submit to 
it.” Foremost in opposition, were the representatives of the 
“Eastern Faction.” Stephen Joknson of Lyme and William 
Williams of Lebanon spoke for them through the New Lon- 
don press. In the Council chamber they had Trumbull of 
Lebanon, the two Huntingtons, of Norwich and Windham, 
Griswold of Lyme, Dyer of Windham, and Conant of Mans- 
field, not one of whom consented to take the stamp-act oath, 
or even to be present when it was administered to the gover- 
nor. Putnam and Durkee and Hugh Ledlie were among the 
leaders of the men of the eastern counties, who marched, in 
organized bands, in open defiance of law, to New Haven and 
Hartford to demand the stamp-master’s resignation. ‘“ But,” 
asked Mr. Ingersoll, by way of remonstrance, “do you think 
it is fair that the counties of New London and Windham should 
dictate to all the rest of the colony?” ‘It doesn't signify to 
parley,” he was told; “here is a great many people waiting, 
and you must resign.” 





* “Reasons why the Br. Colonies in America should not be charged with In- 
ternal Taxes, etc. Offered in behalf of the Colony of Connecticut” (1764). This 
pamphlet was written (chiefly) by Gov. Fitch. 

+ “Some reasons which influenced the Governor to take the Oath,” &. (Writ- 
ten by Gov. Fitch.) 1766. 
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In the spring of 1766, Governor Fitch was displaced, and 
the four councillors who had taken, with him, the oath to 
enforce the stamp-act, were left out of office. His friends tried 
in vain to effect a counter-revolution, after the repeal of the 
act in 1766. Dr. Gale still hoped “to baffle the Eastern fac- 
tion,” but the new Sons of Liberty were too strong for him, 
and he began to realize that conservatism and loyalty were be- 
coming unpopular. “I expect nothing less than the greater 
sentenve of excommunication pronounced against me”—he 
wrote in August, 1766, to Dr. Stiles: “but I have been so 
often damned in this world, I have great hopes of rewards in 
the next.” Even New Haven failed him, and in the spring of 
1767 sent Roger Sherman to the General Assembly again. 
“Col. Hubbard wanted but two votes of a choice; but,” wrote 
Dr. Gale, “New Light, St—— Acts, and Satan hindered. 
Strange that such a town as New Haven should be infatuated 

when @ol. Hubbard, Darling, Ingersoll, and a number 
of others are among the living.” Six months later, he seems 
to have been convinced that further effort to stem the popular 
current would be hopeless. His loyalty to the Crown was 
shaken, and he foresaw what must be the issue of the contest 
into which Great. Britain was driving her American colonies. 
In a letter to Dr. Stiles, Oct. 15th, 1767, he thus expresses his 
convictions : 

“You seem to think Imperial Wisdom will not espouse 
measures that will produce a/ienation or relaxation of affection 
of the Colonies to the Parent State. J think, Sir, it is already 
done, and we shall forever hereafter maintain a jealousy of 
them. . . . . Power is an alluring bait, be sure, to little minds 
and those who don’t thoroughly understand Human Nature. 
Wisdom and a Diadem are not always connected. The Stamp 
Act has laid the foundation for America’s being an Independent 
State.” 
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Articte VI.—THE RECENT TROUBLES AT ETON 
COLLEGE. 


THE controversy which has lately broken out at Eton, and 
which has ended in the dismissal, by Dr. Hornby, the head mas- 
ter, of Mr. Oscar Browning, an assistant master of fifteen years 
standing, has a more than local interest. 

It brings into strong relief some peculiar features which char- 
acterize the school ; it shows us the efforts which are being made 
for progress and improvement, and the obstacles to their success ; 
and, by the correspondence and comments which it has called 
forth, it furnishes an interesting picture of English public feeling 
respecting the education of boys. 

Our distance from the scene of controversy, so far from being 
a disadvantage, may aid us in detecting the causes of the diffi- 
culty, and in estimating its real significance. At the outset, how- 
ever, it seems necessary to recall in a few words the character- 
istic features of Eton school. 

Eton is the largest, the richest, and the most conservative of 
the great English public schools. It numbers from eight hun- 
dred to nine hundred scholars, of whom seventy, the “ Founda- 
tioners,” who are required to be pauperes et indigentes, receive 
their support from the funds of the school ; while the remainder, 
the “ Oppidans” or fii nobilium, pay for instruction and board, 
dues which do not fall far short of £200 per annum. 

Zeal for athletic sports, which have an important and recog- 
nized place, so that a valuable member of the “ school eleven” or 
of the “eight-oar” may expect exemption from the consequen- 
ces of neglected school work or even from the penalties of seri- 
ous misdemeanor; the traditions of the school, which favor 
truthfulness and manliness; and the relation of the Tutor to the 
boys of his House, are the three most important formative influ- 
ences of Eton life. 

The classical masters, in number somewhat less than twenty, 
have the privilege of keeping, on their own account, Boarding 
Houses for the boys of the upper school. They receive these 
houses free of rent, and derive from them a large part of their 
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income. The number of pupils allotted to each house, has, un- 
til lately, not been definitely fixed, or rather the regulation pre- 
scribing the number has been systematically disregarded (as has 
been the case with other regulations at Eton), but in 1871 the 
rule was reaffirmed, that forty paying boarders and no more 
should be allowed, at one time, to each classical master. 

Parents select for their sons, on their entrance to the school, 
that house which seems to them the preferable one; and the pu- 
pils ordinarily remain in the same house from the commence- 
ment to the close of their school-days. There will be, it is ob- 
vious, in every house, boys of all ages and of every class in 
the school. 

The head of the house is Tutor to the boys who dwell there. . 
He construes with them their lessons, corrects their classical ex- 
ercises and verses, and bestows a considerable part of his time, 
in the form of what is called “private business,” in directing 
and aiding the older boys in their private classical reading. 

The head of each house is, however, also a master in the school, 
and has under his charge a Division of manageable size (a part 
of one of the great Forms,) which he instructs in most of its 
studies. In this division, the master meets, it will be seen, but 
few of his own boys, and such a system, which makes the 
school work very easy (the more so because the requirements 
of the course have hitherto been extremely light) might be satiri- 
cally described as a plan under which one master prepares the 
lessons for examination by another master, the lessons to be re- 
cited however by a boy as a mouth-piece. Yet it is easy to see 
that, although the idle and aimless may take advantage of this 
system to work scarcely at all, the nobler natures, if they fall to 
the care of a wise Tutor, will find in his intimate acquaintance 
and friendship, in his culture and scholarship, the most potent 
stimulus and aid. 

Mr. Browning’s House has been, for many years, the most 
popular one at Eton. Applications for admittance there have 
been constantly in advance of his ability to fill them, and he has 
been allowed by the Governing Body of the school to have a 
larger number of boarders than the regulation permitted. Thus, 
early in the present year, he had forty-two boarders and six pu- 
pils out of his House (the last Foundationers, and as such non- 
paying pupils.) The subject was taken into consideration by 
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the Governing Body of the school, last summer, and it was deci- 
ded that, for that session, he should have forty boarders and 
three Foundationers; but that, in the future, he should 
strictly limit himself to the prescribed number, unless the per- 
mission to have more should be renewed. 

In consequence of this regulation, Mr. Browning so ordered 
his House that, at the beginning of the last term, in September, 
his roll showed thirty-seven boarders and three Foundationers, 
and fulfilled the letter of the requirement. 

The pressure of parents desirous for the admission of their 
sons, and his own wish to increase his income, led him to seek 
to secure the transfer of two of the three Foundationers to 
eanother House, and on his return to Eton, at the close of the 
holidays, he called upon Dr. Hornby, and made this request. 

He received no encouragement that it would be granted, but, 
on the contrary, as he proceeded to explain how he had been 
able by transferring one of his boarders to another master, to 
make room for the son of a friend (Mr. Knatchbull-Hugesson), 
and to disclaim any intention, in having done so, to act inde- 
pendently of Dr. Hornby, the latter broke out upon him with 
violent language, of which the following is a sample. 

“You are the greatest shuffler I have ever met; you shuffle 
in every thing you do; why don’t you read (study) Madvig’s 
Grammar? You lecture to ladies; you examine here and there; 
you give musical parties Saturday-evenings: why don’t you 
stick to your work? No one ever treated me in a straight-for- 
ward manner who did not find me straight-forward.” 

Mr. Browning interrupted that he had always been straight- 
forward, when the Head-Master continued : “ Why, you told me 
a lie two years ago; I wish I had dismissed you then !” 

On the following day, Dr. Hornby wrote to Mr. Browning, 
notifying him that his Mastership would terminate with the 
close of the current term. 

Mr. Browning now appeals to the Governing Body, enclosing 
the correspondence which had passed between himself and Dr. 
Hornby, completely disproving the single charge of untruth- 
fulness which the latter had made against him; denying (on 
legal advice) Dr. Hornby’s right to dismiss him, on the ground 
that the statute under which the former acted was passed sub- 
sequently to his (Browning’s) appointment, and closing with 
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two requests, namely: that the Governing Body sustain his 
position by reinstating him; or, if they are not prepared to deny 
to Dr. Hornby the legal right of dismissal, that they interfere, 
on the ground that, the ultimate power resting with them, they 
are morally bound to see that Dr. Hornby does not exercise 
his authority oppressively. 

The Governing Body, in feeling apparently not unfriendly 
to Mr. Browning, reply to his appeal, that they have met and 
have decided that they are not competent to interfere in Dr. 
Hornby’s act of dismissal, but have ordered him (Dr. H.) to 
appear before them at a subsequent meeting. The result of 
this meeting is not reported. 

Perhaps the most interesting part of the expressions of public 
opinion which the affair has called forth, is the correspondence” 
of Mr. Knatchbull-Hugesson, M. P., with Dr. Hornby. Mr. 
Hugesson is, if we may judge from the internal evidence fur- 
nished by his letters, an Ktunian, and his attachment and affec- 
tionate concern for the school, and his regard for Dr. Hornby, are 
as apparent, throughout the correspondence, as his solicitude 
for his own son (the pupil, whose admission by transfer to 
Browning’s house, seems to have provoked from Dr. Hornby the 
charge of shuffling), and his interest and confidence in Mr. 
Browning. 

The drift of his long and earnest letters, written in the midst 
of pressing occupations, is to urge Dr. Hornby to put into defi- 
nite form the vague charges of negligence and lack of morals 
which he makes against Browning. He suggests arbitration, 
cautions Dr. Hornby against the danger of seeing all Browning's 
acts through the medium of an unfriendly estimate of his char- 
acter; reminds him of the injury to Eton which the thorough 
investigation of the school—which will be the certain result of 
the quarrel—will be likely to cause; proposes to come himself 
to Eton, go straight to Dr. Hornby, hear his version of the 
case, and seek by conversation to allay his excited feeling. 

Dr. Hornby’s answers are all to one purport. He declines to 
specify charges, and in a way which savors of the despotic 
pedant, stiffly refuses to listen to suggestions. 

There follows this correspondence a request, through Mr. 
Ainger, one of the Assistant Masters, also addressed to Dr. 
Hornby, that he would so exonerate Mr. Browning from impu- 
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tations against his moral character that, failing in other attempts 
to right himself, he might, at least, secure the pension to which 
the length of his service in the school and his success there 
would entitle him. Dr. Hornby’s answer is as follows: 

“T am sorry for Browning, but I could not possibly say that 
I do not think ill of his character. 

I have not charged him with ‘mmorality in the ordinary 
sense of that word. 

His own admissions have proved evidence enough against 
him as regards want of truthfulness, and this though his state- 
ment omits and distorts things in his favor as far as possible. 

Public opinion is clearly dead against him already. What 
would it be if the whole truth were known ? 

A pension is utterly out of the question. 

I do not want to press hard upon a man in trouble, but I 
cannot help Browning in the way you suggest. 

The more I say, I am afraid, the worse his case would be. I 
have said as little as I could help saying, and nothing of any 
doubtful kind of which I had not full proof.” 

Mr. Browning, making the intimations at the close of this 
letter his occasion, writes to Dr. Hornby proposing to call that 
day with Mr. Ainger, to learn what these intimations mean. 
Dr. Hornby declines to receive him. 

Mr. Browning then makes a last effort, and passionately 
appeals to Dr. Hornby to specify the charges against him. 
His appeal is denied. 

Mr. Browning has published a collection of letters received 
since the notice of his dismissal, from colleagues at Eton, and 
from distinguished teachers in different parts of England. His 
object is to show what have been his aims, and his success, in 
teaching ; and, to prove that the insinuations against his thor- 
oughness and truthfulness can have no foundation. The testi- 
mony of his colleagues not only shows their esteem for him— 
forty-six out of forty-eight signed a petition to the Head Master 
against his retnoval,—but it establishes that, whether judged by 
their performance of school tasks, or, by the subsequent success 
of his pupils at the University, his House was the best at 


Eton. 
At the close of this collection there are several letters from 
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old scholars, from one of which, written last summer, with no 
inkling of the events which were to follow, we quote. 

“T have something else to thank you for besides the book, 
and for which I can never be sufficiently grateful. Before I 
joined your History Class last year, I confess my life was some- 
what idle and aimless, and what few aims I had were none of 
the highest, as then my wish was only to get into the Guards; 
but that half, chiefly through your influence, a change came 
over me; I have given up all thoughts of the army, and intend 
to do my best to spend my time at Cambridge profitably, and 
trying to acquire as much knowledge as I can. 

I see now that there are other ends in life than pleasing your- 
self, and that the best way of leading a happy life is by doing 
your duty. 

And you have also given me an interest in my work, which 
I have never felt before, and which makes me look at things 
in a different light.” 

Mr. Browning has recently presented himself as candidate 
for the vacant Head-mastership of the London University Col- 
lege School. 

His testimonials were all sought and obtained in the months 
of December and January just passed, and were given in full 
knowledge of the events at Eton. 

They come from members of the Governing Body of Eton ; 
from Mr. Browning's late colleagues; and from many of the 
ablest educators and literary men in England, such as Butler, 
Head-master of Harrow; Farrar, Head-master of Marlborough 
School ; Profs. Jebb, Munro, Blaikie, Tulloch, Bryce, Sir E. A. 
Creasy, &c., &c. That the claims of a man must be strong 
when, in spite of conservative feeling in England, members of 
the Governing Body recommend the promotion of one who has 
been dismissed from the school which they govern, and Head- 
masters of sister schools take sides against a fellow Head-mas- 
ter, is very clear. The character of the testimony may be 
fairly judged by the following extract from the letter of Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick, Assistant master in Rugby School, and a 
singularly accurate and accomplished classical scholar. 

“But far the most remarkable thing about Mr. Browning is 
his stimulating influence on the growing minds of boys. Mr. 
Browning is eminently qualified in many ways for a Head- 
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mastership ; but, in this, the most important merit of a teacher, 
his qualifications are unique. He has long bad a great reputa- 
tion in this matter among the members of his profession, but 
recently I have received evidence of it which may be safely 
called overwhelming. I have seen a large number of letters 
to him from old pupils, in which they describe, with the most 
profound gratitude, the entire change in their interests and 
views of life which Mr. Browning’s teaching (both in school 
and out) has produced. The combined quantity and quality 
of this testimony is such, as I doubt if any other teacher in 
England could produce; and the stimulus is not only intellect- 
ual, it is also moral and religious. Deep interest in the pro- 
gress of each boy; unwearying kindness; a happy gentleness 
in pointing out faults; a prompt sympathy with all the various 
difficulties of boys; all these things, combined with his own 
great mental gifts, with wide-mindedness—with great knowl- 
edge—with rare culture—with a copious, an ever-fresh, and 
ever-growing personal enthusiastic interest in classics, in Eng- 
lish, in history, in French, German, and Italian literature, in 
poetry, and all departments of art—are the main elements, for 
even these are not the only elements, which have concurred to 
bring about Mr. Browning’s signal successes as a teacher. Put- 
ting the case shortly, I may say that he has been proved capa- 
ble, in an extraordinary degree, to inspire three things, often in 
the most unpromising material: high principle; genuine love 
of thought and knowledge; and last, but not least, real affec- 
tion, and confidence, and gratitude towards himself.” 

If we endeavor to realize the nature and the cause of the 
conflict between Mr. Browning and Dr. Hornby, we shall con- 
clude, I think, that it is due to the opposition between progress 
and conservatism. Dr. Hornby’s hostility is honest, but, as 
the hostility of a conservative toward a reformer always must 
be, it is an irreconcilable hostility. Mr. Browning can codp- 
erate with Dr. Hornby, declares his willingness and his desire 
to do so, but Dr. Hornby cannot codperate with Mr. Browning. 

The personality of the latter is clearly defined: He comes 
before us as a man of an exceedingly active mind, open to 
new impressions, disposed to recognize in everything the possi 
bility of improvement. He is interested in men as well as 
in things, has made frequent vacation journeys to the conti- 
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nent, and has improved them to add to his knowledge of the 
literatures of the chief modern languages, the ability to use 
them colloquially. His study of foreign, especially of German 
educational institutions, and his conviction that the German 
Gymnasium yields as the fruit of its training, far greater re- 
sults than the great schools of England, especially Eton, secure, 
have led him to look with a feeling mixed with contempt upon 
the mechanical study of a few pages of Latin and Greek; the 
memorizing of a Latin grammar in Latin; and the writing of 
Latin verses, which, until recently, made up the sum of the 
knowledge which Eton gave. He has accordingly lent his in- 
fluence constantly toward widening the course, is stated to 
have been the first to introduce science teaching in the school, 
has voluntarily given instruction in modern languages, and 
established, a few years ago, a history class, for which study no 
provision was made. This class has become a favorite one, 
and Mr. Browning’s instruction there has been pronounced, by 
the most competent judges, to be exceedingly stimulating and 
effective. He has sought to make his house attractive by fur- 
nishing it with such models, casts, and photographs as give to 
his pupils, at no expense of their time, more correct and vivid 
ideas of many things in classical antiquity than could the study 
of many a volume without them. 

There seems to have gradually grown up in the mind of Dr. 
Hornby a distrust of this energetic young man, so fond of in- 
novations, and whose innovations were the more dangerous 
because they were so popular. The free, informal relations 
which he chose to hold to his boys, his low estimate of the 
average result of Eton training, his advocacy and introduction 
of German ideas as to classical instruction, contributed to deepen 
this distrust. 

As Mr. Browning’s house became the favorite house, his 
boys the élite of the school, and himself a person of more and 
more consideration, the fear of the pernicious influence which 
he must have in the school became more and more decided. 

Dr. Hornby became convinced that Browning was an un- 
sound man, that amid the multitude of interests which en- 
gaged him he must neglect his daily work. He could not, he 
felt, be doing his duty to the school. He could not be “ thor- 
ough.” Where dislike or even distrust exists on one side it is 
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quickly felt on the other. Thus Mr. Browning seems to have 
fallen into the habit of having as few direct dealings as possi- 
ble with the Head-master, and this it was easy for the latter 
to interpret as a disposition to evade his authority, as 
“ shuffling.” 

The power of dismissal though not of appointment of 
Assistant-masters, is vested in the Head-master, and Dr. Hornby 
was right in supposing that the strength of the traditional, 
conservative feeling in favor of non-interference as dangerous 
to discipline, coupled with the dread of the injury which might 
be done to Eton by a searching investigation, would lead the 
Governing Body to shrink from calling him to account for his 
action. Yet his act was a despotic one. It was, in effect, say- 
ing, either Browning or I must leave. The highest devotion 
to the school, supposing him to have said this honestly, would 
hardly have allowed such a resolution, but would rather have 
led him, as Browning was willing to do, to codperate honestly 
even with one whom he could not like, while greater distrust 
of his own judgment, shall we say less obstinacy, would surely 
have induced him to hesitate long, before, without the advice 
and approval of others, he decided to dismiss, without appeal, 
one who, judged by every test of success, was perhaps the 
most successful master in the school. 

As it is, he must have compromised seriously his own char- 
acter for magnanimity in the estimation of his colleagues; he 
has drawn down upon himself the severe condemnation of 
journals like the London Spectator ; he has estranged the par- 
ents of pupils whose good-will is the strength of such a school ; 
and upon the school itself he has inflicted a serious and last- 
ing injury. 

Meanwhile Mr. Browning, relinquishing a position which has 
yielded him an income of £2000 per year, and which, last sum- 
mer, he would have been justified in regarding as secure be- 
yond contingency, has gone quietly to Leipsic, to hear the lec- 
tures of George Curtius, Ritschl, and Overbeck ; to write the 
articles on “Cesar” and “Carthage” which he had been en- 
gaged to prepare for the Encyclopedia Brittanica, and to await 
the result of his candidature for the Head-Mastership of the 
London University College School. We hope that a wider 
field of usefulness lies before him than he has yet occupied. 
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Aeticte VIL—-ARE ALL CRIMINALS INSANE? 


Ir is now some years since the people of Boston and its 
neighborhood were first agitated by the doings of “ the boy- 
murderer.” This youth, called Jesse Pomeroy, took the first 
steps toward acquiring a name for himself by torturing and 
mutilating two small boys, whom he caught in a boat that was 
lying on the shore, far enough away from human abodes to 
prevent the screams of the little victims from attracting atten- 
tion. He was sent to the reform-school, but was not long after 
released. For some time he did not manifest himself, except 
that, by way of keeping his hand in, he made some attempts 
on boys that from various causes did not result seriously. He 
then advanced to the murder of a small boy, and after adding 
to it the murder of a young girl was finally detected, tried and 
convicted of murder, and sentenced to be hanged. While in 
jail he was frustrated in a very ingenious attempt at escape ; 
so ingenious that he himself, the hero of so much greater ex- 
ploits, did not disdain to boast of it. He has not yet been 
hanged, and strange as it may seem the recent election in 
Massachusetts derived its chief interest to many persons from 
the hope that another governor would see that the sentence of 
death was executed. 

The mere atrocity of these bloody deeds formed but a small 
part of their excellence ; the terror that they occasioned in the 
minds of thousands of mothers, and the fierce wrath mingled 
with terror felt by as many fathers, when added to the fearful 
effect produced on the imaginations of children by the narra- 
tion of such horrors, made up a sum of mental suffering, that 
if estimated in time and intensity would be almost inconceiv- 
able. Naturally, there arose a fierce outcry for the instant 
punishment of this monster in human form; nor were threats 
wanting from men who would not threaten lightly, that if the 
boy were again set free they would themselves execute justice, 
looking only to the interests of society and regardless of the 
consequences to themselves. Column after column in the 
journals was filled with letters from excited and indignant 
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parents, the “ Pomeroy case” was talked of in the cars, in the 
streets, in the stores and at home. So many murders had 
passed unpunished that the possibility of the escape of this 
criminal roused the people to fury. But on the other hand the 
demand for justice was heard above the cry for vengeance. 
While one letter called for the immediate death of the wretch, 
the next urged a calm consideration of the question whether 
the boy was responsible for his acts. If he were insane, it was 
argued, it would be unjust to punish him. So the controversy 
hotly raged, nor is it even vet extirct, and it will doubtless be 
rekindled by either the execution or the pardon of the misera- 
ble cause. 

There seems however to be nothing new in this case. The 
records of crime show that a taste for murdering children is 
not uncommon, and that this taste has been often gratified in 
as fearful a manner as it was by Jesse Pomeroy. In the work 
by Dr. Maudsley, entitled Responsibility in Mental Disease, 
(to which frequent reference will be made) we find the story of 
a young clerk, who had given little ground for suspicion be- 
yond the not very alarming fact that he was subject to occa- 
sional outbursts of tears, but who started out one fine morning 
and enticing a little girl into a hop-garden, murdered and dis- 
membered her. He washed his hands and returned to his 
desk, only indulging himself with the laconic entry in his 
diary :—“ Killed a little girl: it was fine and. hot.” How De 
Quincey would have described this affair! But we are not 
concerned with the ssthetic side of murder, and these cases 
are only mentioned as examples of crimes that are not uncom- 
mon. The curious in such matters will find abundant satisfac- 
tion in the works of Ray, Esquirol, Morel, and Despine. 

Now the controversy in Boston really involved only one 
question, and that too one that could only be decided by med- 
ical experts. One side insisted that the boy was insane and it 
would be wrong to hang him; the other that he was not in- 
sane and should be hanged. The difference of opinion was 
plainly as to what constitutes insanity, or what amounts to the 
same thing, what constitutes responsibility. Connected with 
this is the important question as to the treatment of insane 
criminals, and to the different views on these two questions the 
remainder of this paper will be devoted. 
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It would, however, be superficial to pass over the fact that there 
is in many minds a deeper feeling, which is the real cause of the 
interest excited by these questions,—a certain nameless terror at 
the advances of science into the province of law as well as re- 
ligion. Modern discoveries have so constantly and progres- 
sively narrowed the boundaries between mind and matter that 
there is a sort of dread that those boundaries may altogether 
disappear. Step by step science has encroached on the ground 
once occupied by faith until it almost seems that the last 
stronghold must yield. There is no more striking description 
of this feeling than that of Prof. Huxley in his address on the 
physical basis of life. He says: “And as surely as every 
future grows out of past and present, so will the physiology of 
the future gradually extend the realm of matter and law until 
it is co-extensive with knowledge, with feeling, and with action. 
The consciousness of this great truth weighs like a nightmare, 
I believe, upon many of the best minds of these days. They 
watch what they conceive to be the progress of materialism in 
such fear and powerless anger as a savage feels, when, during 
an eclipse, the great shadow creeps over the face of the sun. 
The advancing tide of matter threatens to drown their souls; 
the tightening grasp of law impedes their freedom; they are 
alarmed lest man’s moral nature be debased by the increase of 
his wisdom.” 

It is plain that Prof. Huxley does not intend to respect this 
dread that he has so vividly described. We find in his ad- 
. dress at Belfast, where he and Tyndall seemed disposed to 
fling firebrands abroad, an account of the extraordinary effects 
produced in the character of a French soldier by a wound re- 
ceived during the late war. From being amiable and honest, 
he became thievish and irritable, alternating these diverse dis- 
positions at regular intervals. The obvious tendency of such 
tales is to unsettle the minds of common people as to all re- 
sponsibility ; and probably this was the intention of Prof. Hux- 
ley, for although eminent in science he is a metaphysician of 
no ordinary ability. So far as appears to an American reader 
he is almost the only legitimate descendant of Hume; although 
the great Scotchman has left an extraordinarily numerous bas- 


tard progeny. 
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Now whatever may be the result of the conflict between 
science and faith, we may assert with confidence that there is 
no ground for apprehension that any materialistic theory of 
mind will have any permanent effect in freeing from punish- 
ment those whom mankind have always held punishable. A 
careful study of the necessary implications of such theories 
will show the grounds of this confidence. Let us begin 
therefore by examining the meaning of the term responsibility. 

It is plain that the signification of this word will vary accord- 
ing to the different theories of the will. But although there 
are only two possible theories on this subject, nothing is more 
common than to find men professing one theory and holding and 
advocating views inconsistent with it. Now it cannot be denied 
that every materialist is logically a necessarian. If there is no 
such substance as spirit, if the mind is only a function of the 
brain, and thought only a form of matter, then clearly all men- 
tal phenomena must be controlled by laws similar to those that 
control matter; especially the law of causation—the great god 
or fetich of the scientists—must contain in its resistless grasp all 
the operations of the mind. As the doctrine of free-will is that 
every human being has a self-determining power, that the acts of 
the will are uncaused by anything except the will itself, it is clear 
that nothing could be more suicidal, logically, than for a ma- 
terialist to believe in the freedom of the will. We may, there- 
fore, disregard entirely any materialist that is not a consistent 
necessarian. 

The theory of free-will, more explicitly stated, is that every 
one has the power of choosing what acts he will perform, the 
power of choice between good and evil. If he does wrong it is 
because he chooses to do wrong when he could have chosen to 
do right. As he does wrong voluntarily and under no com- 
pulsion he is responsible for his acts; that is, he may be justly 
held to answer for them; he may be punished, and punish- 
ment or pain is the deserved, natural, or fit reward for his 
deeds. Motives are but the occasions of his acts; the cause is 
the will itself. It is not denied that acts may be predicted 
with some degree of accuracy from a knowledge of the motives 
that affect the agent, but in every case there is the power of 
contrary choice which may be exercised. Certain motives may 
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be always followed by certain acts; but they mighz be followed 
by different acts. Responsibility, then, means nothing more 
than that every moral agent that knowingly dues wrong may 
justly be made to suffer punishment. The theory of necessity 
or determinism is nothing more than the rigorous application 
of the law of causation to the human will. This theory re- 
gards every human being as a complex substance. If the com- 
ponent elements in two human beings are the same in nature 
and proportion, these human beings will act in precisely the 
same way, so far as internal motives are concerned; if the same 
external motives are supplied the resulting acts will be the 
same. If one human being acts differently from another, it is 
because there is a difference in the elements of his composition 
or in the external circumstances that affect him, or in both. 
The law of causation is necessary and therefore universal. 
The reasoning of natural science is strictly applied to mental 
phenomena. If one complex body is treated with a certain 
acid and yields certain results, then if another body apparently 
similar, treated in a like way, yields different results the con- 
clusion is that there is a difference in the constitution of the 
bodies. Now as all human beings from the fact of their being 
classed together are in the main alike, the results of a certain 
mode of treating them may be approximately predicted ; as all 
differ from one another in minor particulars, the results of such 
treatment can be only approximately predicted. 

The treatment of criminals, or at least the feeling toward 
them, must vary materially under two such different theories. 
There is no question that from the earliest times down to the 
present day, the belief in the freedom of the will has been the 
popular belief, and has been applied in criminal jurisprudence 
as well as in all other departments of social life. Yet with the 
extension of the domain of law by the inurease of knowledge, 
the applications of this belief have been greatly modified. 
None of the researches into the early history of our race have 
been more striking or better established than those that exhibit 
to us the intense force once possessed by the idea of personal- 
ity. Mythology is in great part the personification of the 
powers of nature; all motion is referred to a personal cause, 
Hence not only beasts, but even inanimate objects, that occa- 
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sioned suffering to human beings were conceived as moral 
agents and therefore punishable. The story of the great ath- 
lete Theagenes, of Thasos, illustrates the varied forms of this 
belief in so remarkable a manner that it deserves to be quoted. 
After his death a statue was erected to his memory, and une of 
his enemies, perhaps one of the fourteen hundred competitors 
that he was said to have vanquished, made it a practice to 
come by night and inflict a beating on the statue. At last the 
statue fell down on the man while he was in the act of gratify- 
ing his revenge, and killed him. For this offense the statue 
was indicted for murder by the relatives of the slain; the Tha- 
sins pronounced it guilty and it was thrown into the sea. But 
as the citizens were soon after visited by a famine, it was deter- 
mined that the statue, which was opportunely dragged up by a 
fisherman, should be replaced. When the anger of the gods or 
the statue was appeased doubtless the famine disappeared. 

It is only recently that the provision in English law concern- 
ing deodands has been repealed. According to this custom 
any chattel that occasioned the death of a rational creature 
was condemned. Thus if a man was killed by a cart-wheel, 
the cart-wheel was deodand, to be given to God, that is forfeited 
to the crown or burned. Every child knows (or should know 
under a rational system of Biblical teaching), that the Mosaic 
law provided for the punishment of beasts, and similar refer- 
ences might be made to Roman law. Consistently with this 
idea the shedder of blood was regarded as contracting a stain, 
that of blood-guiltiness, which could only be washed out by 
the shedding of blood. Gradually, as men were enlightened, 
distinctions were made. It was felt that the accidental mur- 
derer was not the real cause and that the stain on him was not 
so deep; he was provided with cities of refuge; he was al- 
lowed to wash out the stain by the shedding the blood of a 
beast instead of his own. The tendency has steadily been 
toward the obliteration of the idea of guilt as anything but an 
abstraction, toward removing the responsibility back of the 
immediate agent. First the punishment of material objects, 
then that of animals was abandoned. The belief that they are 
personal agents to whom guilt can be imputed has lost its force 
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except in the minds of children and savages. This tendency 
is strongly manifested by modern materialists. Where others 
see guilt and responsibility they suggest peculiarities of brain- 
structure, disease of the nerve-centres, hereditary predisposition 
—but not guilt. They are not ready to maintain that no crim- 
inal is guilty, but logically they are obliged to maintain this 
startling proposition. It is a plain corollary to the theory of 
necessity that no human being can in any case act otherwise 
than precisely as he does act. If all the circumstances are the 
same, the law of causation requires that the result shall always 
be the same. Hence the criminal could not act otherwise than 
as he did. Every act is the result of a long chain of anteced- 
ent causes; the voiition is merely the last link. There is no 
free-will, no power of choice; the will is determined by mo- 
tives; where then is guilt, and what is responsibility ? 

But the believer in free-will can never abandon the doctrine 
of guilt and sin. A human being is a will, a power, a first 
cause. On this belief hang all the law and all the dogmas and 
sanctions of religion. The believer in free-will would say to 
the criminal: “You had the power to choose to act other- 
wise; you knew that you ought to exercise that power; you 
did not exercise it—therefore you deserve to suffer.” The nec- 
essarian would say: “ Your act was the result of certain mo- 
tives. While those motives remained the same the results 
must have remained the same. You cvuld not do otherwise 
than as you did, nor could you have chosen to act otherwise, 
for your choice was the result of antecedent motives and un- 
less they changed, your choice could not have changed. The 
belief in the uniformity of natural laws requires me to hold 
that if all the circumstances in a given case are precisely the 
same as those in another case, the results in both cases will in- 
variably be the same. If you say you could have acted differ- 
ently, I say that you could have if other motives had been 
present ; but as it was you could not have done otherwise—or 
you would have done otherwise.” 

It is clear enough from this that only one theory of punish- 
ment is possible to the necessarian. The criminal is to him 
not a sin-stained, guilty soul, but simply a being whose acts 
are injurious to his fellow beings. He may be put to death if 
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he has caused the death of another, because experience shows 
that he will be likely to cause other deaths, or because it has 
been found that the death of such offenders supplies motives 
to other men sufficient to deter them from like offences ; and 
it has been found that unless such beings are put to death by 
due process of law the instinct of self-preservation will lead 
mankind to inflict death without law. Guilt then to the nec- 
essarian is merely the condition of him who has injured his 
fellows, and responsibility means simply that suffering may be 
inflicted on such a man if it appears that the security of soci- 
ety will be thereby promoted. Punishment in this theory is 
solely preventive or deterrent. As the English judge said to 
the sheep stealer: “I do not hang you for stealing sheep, but 
in order that sheep may not be stolen.” 

On the other hand, although the believer in free-will may 
hold this view of punishment which regards the interest of 
. society, he may and generally does look more to the depravity 
of the individual, to punishment as the just and due reward of 
sin, to justice and guilt as realities and not abstractions. Hence 
we often find men urging the pardon of a criminal because he 
has repented ; the stain of guilt has been washed away, and the 
remote consequences of punishment to mankind are but faintly 
seen. ‘To the necessarian it makes no difference whether a 
criminal is repentant or not, unless it appear that the repression 
of crime is not promoted by punishing penitent offenders. He 
believes in responsibility and punishment; but the responsi- 
bility is without the stain of guilt and the punishment is simply 
exemplary. 

Let us now consider the status of the insane under these 
two theories. To the believer in free-will the insane man is 4 
diseased will. He has no longer the power of distinguishing 
between right and wrong, or if he has, he is without the power 
to control his impulses. He may be imbecile, acting as a brute 
without notion of right and wrong, or with but a confused 
notion, or he may have clear and correct moral ideas, but be 
subject to sudden and uncontrollable evil impulses ; for it is not 
uncommon for those affected with homicidal mania to foreknow 
their attacks and beg their friends to put them under restraint 
until their fearful craving is past. The well-known case of 
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Charles Lamb’s sister is an instance of this. It cannot be said 
that such beings deserve punishment. They are not free moral 
agents and therefore, according to the definition given above, 
they are not responsible. But as it is generally admitted that 
they must be put under restraint, which is to them a dreaded 
fate, it would appear that the believers in free-will adopt the 
interests of society as the ground of punishment. They may 
avoid this, however, by denying that the insane are, strictly 
speaking, human beings,—the essential element, free-will, is 
lacking. They may if tuey choose decline to call the restraint 
of the insane punishment. 

But to the necessarian the insane person is nothing but a 
human being that is more or less different from the average. 
The madman does not experience the ordinary sentiments of 
repulsion at those acts called by mankind wrong, or the feel- 
ings of pleasure or approbation commonly felt at right acts. 
Or if he have these feelings he is not affected by equally pow- 
erful motives in favor of right. All impulses that are obeyed 
are irresistible ; if they were not, they would not be obeyed. 
The impulses of the madman are no more irresistible than 
those of the sane, but they are different, and as they hap- 
pen to be prejudicial to society, society must in some way 
check them. A person that is a little different from ordinary 
people may be called a genius or simply odd ; if he is very dif: 
ferent he is called insane. The necessarian may therefore call 
every criminal more or less insane, for no person of entirely 
sound mind would commitacrime. The mere fact of violating 
the laws which are recognized as wise by the generality of man- 
kind, shows that the violator is not like the ordinary man, and 
is therefore insane. Now as materialistic scientists would be 
necessarians if they knew anything about metaphysics, it is not 
surprising that they manifest this tendency, already spoken of 
as exciting alarm, to regard criminals generally as insane, for it 
is a logical necessity that they should hold this view. The only 
cause for alarm, however, is their inconsistency. They adopt 
material views of mind and then talk like believers in free-will 
about responsibility and punishment. But they can be com- 
pelled to admit that all criminals are responsible in the sense 
of being amenable to punishment, whether insane or not; pro- 
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vided that the interests of society will be subserved by the 
punishment of those commonly called insane. 

The works in the department of medical jurisprudence rela- 
ting to insanity are many and interesting, but the general 
conclusions are not very different and the examination of one 
of them ; that of Dr. Maudsley, together with a reference to an 
article by Professor Holmes, (in the Atlantic Monthly for April 
1875), will be sufficient for our purpose. As Dr. Maudsley’s 
book has been published in the International Scientific Series, 
and has received the applause of the journals devoted to science, 
it may fairly be taken to represent the views of scientists. 
When so fair and lucid a treatise as that of Dr. Ray, is extant 
in English there hardly seems raison d’ étre for a book that adds 
so little to our knowledge as this Responsibility in Mental Disease. 
In spite of the title we look in vain for any definition of respon- 
sibility, and it is only by implication that we can discover the 
author’s view. The first part of the book is occupied with a 
series of reflections unfavorable to metaphysicians, theologians, 
and lawyers. The first two classes are ridiculed because they 
have not regarded the mind as materialists do, the latter because 
their dicta concerning the insane do not agree with the experi- 
ence of the medical profession. The remainder of the book is 
taken up with a series of descriptions of the various forms of 
insanity, abundantly illustrated by anecdotes from the works 
of other writers as well as from the author’s own experience. 
There is a lack of unity about the book ; there is no definite 
plan, no clear and accurate definition ; and though the book is 
interesting, yet it is vague. The ideas remaining in the mind 
after perusal, are three ;—that metaphysicians are to be despised, 
lawyers to be distrusted, and many criminals that are now pun- 
ished to be acquitted on the ground of insanity. It was not 
necessary for the author to proclaim his contempt for philoso- 
phers; his book betrays an absence of philosophical training 
that is unfortunately characteristic of too much of the so-called 
scientific literature of the day. In the continual analysis of 
natural phenomena the mind seems to lose its synthetic faculty ; 
the union of parts in many treatises is not chemical, but simply 
mechanical. It may well be doubted whether the influence of 
modern science on education is not prejudicial ; whether we are 
not reversing the old maxim, to learn haud multa sed multum. 
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Dr. Maudsley defines mind, physiologically, as—‘‘a general 
term, denoting the sum total of those functions of the brain 
which are known as thought, feeling, and will. Disorder of 
mind is disorder of these functions.” “ Insanity is a disorder 
of the supreme nerve-centres of the brain—the special organs of 
the mind,—producing derangement of thought, feeling, and ac- 
tion, together or separately, of such degree or kind as to inca- 
pacitate the individual for the relations of life.” He further 
says,—‘ Crime is not then in all cases a simple affair of yield- 
ing to an evil impulse or a vicious passion which might be 
checked were ordinary control exercised ; it is clearly sometimes 
the result of an actual neurosis which has close relations of na- 
ture and descent to other neuroses, especially the epileptic and 
the insane neuroses; and this neurosis is the physical result of 
physiological laws of production and evolution.” Now it is all 
nonsense for anyone who gives this definition of mind to talk 
about “ will-power,” and guilt, and responsibility, in the language 
of a believer in free-will, as Dr. Maudsley does. His physiol- 
ogy proves, if it proves anything, that not only criminal acts 
and the acts of the insane, but all other acts by whomsoever 
performed, are the results of states of the nerves that are “ the 
physical results of physiological laws of production and evolu- 
tion.” The law of causation cannot be applicable to unsound 
minds and inapplicable to sound minds. If the act of the in- 
sane.man is nothing but the termination of a series of chemical 
reactions, Dr. Maudsley must hold that the act of the sane man 
is just as much and no more the result of physiological changes. 
Or else he must (as he really does) admit that the sane man “is 
endowed with a fixed moral potentiality to do the right and es- 
chew the wrong ;” to the ridicule of which propositon and its 
supporters he devotes many pages. 

Dr. Maudsley has evidently been badgered in the witness- 
box, and outraged by the punishment of those who he was 
convinced did not deserve it. This leads him to make some 
severe reflections on English law and judges. But if we are 
to be angry at what are now seen to be the mistakes of the past, 
the medical profession would suffer no less than the law. The 
gradual correction of earlier dicta by succeeding judges is the 
well-known mode of growth of the English law, dependent 
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on the legal fiction of precedent, but not at all to be condemned 
as barbarous. The fact that the views of earlier judges seem 
nowadays narrow and cruel should only make us thankful that 
our own times are more full of light and humanity. 

Dr. Holmes’ reasoning, though entertaining, as usual, is ex- 
tremely vague. He states in the beginning of his article, after 
mentioning the establishment of meteorological laws, that “ the 
will, like the wind, is anything but free.” At the close, how- 
ever, he makes these confusing remarks: “Even if the de- 
structive analysis of our new schoolmen threatens to distil 
away all we once called self-determination and free-will, leaving 
only a caput mortuum of animal substance and ‘strongest mo- 
tive,’ we need not be generally alarmed. For the belief in a 
power of self-determination, and the idea of possible future 
remorse connected with it, will still remain with all but the 
moral incapables, and the metaphysicians.” But as Dr. Holmes 
has stated his belief that the will is anything but free, he can- 
not also believe in a power of self-determination, and as he is 
certainly not a metaphysician, his own words would rank him, 
where surely no one else would, among the moral incapables. 
In one part of his paper he seems to regard criminals as_ unaf- 
fected by the ordinary motives to right conduct, while an- 
other part is devoted to the praise of those reformatory institu- 
tions whose principle is to treat criminals as susceptible of the 
same influences for right as ordinary mortals. Since a large 
portion of this article is devoted to a review of Despine, we 
may here glance at the theory presented by the French author, 
as it is not an uncommon one. M. Despine declares that 
though free-will plays a very small part in human actions, yet 
he has himself proved that this power exists. His test of free- 
will is the sense of effort by which a desire is overcome and 
the self-approval or self-reproach which follows right or wrong 
action. But desire is only overcome by sense of duty. This 
being a necessary condition for the exercise of free-will, it 
becomes evident that one who does not possess the moral sense 
or who has lost it for a moment ina state of passion, is depri- 
ved of free-will, of moral liberty, and is not morally responsible 
for his wrong doings. Now this doctrine is not only morally per- 
nicious, but is rejected by those who, like Dr. Maudsley, have 
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the most thorough acquaintance with the insane. This theory 
would make three classes of human beings :—those who have 
the sense of duty and obey it; those who have this sense and 
disobey it, and those who have not this sense and can therefore 
feel no remorse at a wrong act. It is plain that the first class 
can never become criminals. As to the second class the testi- 
mony of medical experts forbids us to doubt that those affected 
with suicidal or homicidal mania often feel acutely the sense 
of duty and suffer all the agonies of remorse; they make most 
earnest efforts to restrain their evil impulses, and yet these im- 
pulses cannot be restrained. Now M. Despine’s theory would 
make this second class free and responsible moral agents, 
while the authority of the medical profession favors the op- 
posite view. If it be said that at the moment of commit- 
ting a criminal act there is no feeling of right or wrong, this 
may be applied to all criminal acts. Responsibility is to be 
sought in the previous state of the mind. It may be doubted 
whether there is ever any criminal impulse without some 
previous opposing desire, which in lower natures takes the 
place of the more highly developed sense of duty. Many of 
those criminals that are commonly regarded as insane show by 
their denials and concealment that they have some idea that 
their deeds will bring unpleasant consequences on their heads. 
As to sudden passion or intoxication, it is the principle of 
English law that these states cannot be pleaded in excuse of 
crime, although they reduce the punishment. (In Roman law 
they were admitted as extenuating circumstances.) The law 
looks back to the question whether the impulse to drink or to 
get into a passion might have been prevented. If it find that 
the criminal is in an insane condition produced by excessive 
and long continued indulgence in alcohol, it sometimes regards 
him as irresponsible; but if the fury is a short and sudden one 
punishment is inflicted. Men know well enough that when 
drunk they cannot control their passions—therefore if they get 
drunk it is at their own risk. It is in their power not to drink ; 
though they lose control of themselves after drinking. The 
exceptions are in the cases where the impulse to drink is held 
toamount to insanity. M, Despine’s theory errs in not looking 
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back far enough. The law must inquire not simply whether 
the criminal disregarded a sense of duty at the moment of his 
criminal act, but whether in any of the acts that preceded he 
had disregarded such warnings. If his conscience has at any 
time reproached him for indulging in passion or in drink, then 
he cannot evade responsibility if he has continued his indul- 
gence until he has in a fit of madness become a murderer. Of 
course this reasoning applies only to those who like M. Despine 
believe in free-will; the necessarian finds no moment in the life 
of any man when he could have done otherwise than as he did. 
As to the third class under this theory, those who have never 
felt the sense of duty or of remorse, we must postpone our judg- 
ment until we have considered the principles of jurisprudence 
that apply to the treatment of the insane. 

The aim of punishment is two-fold ;—to prevent the individ- 
ual criminal from repeating his offence, and to deter others from 
following hisexample. The former of these aims could be very 
easily attained if it stood by itself; but, unfortunately, the means 
that would be most effective in the case of the individual have 
the very opposite result on society at large. The reason of this 
is plain enough. The law stands to mankind as the concrete 
expression of their ideas of justice. Whenever, then, the laws 
are regarded as unjust, their influence is greatly impaired, their 
execution is in every way hindered, and a dangerous spirit of 
lawlessness is produced. Any point in the laws that is opposed 
to ordinary morality operates as an incentive or an excuse on 
those who are tempted to commit a crime. The first word that 
leaps to the lips of a child in justification of injury to another 
is the plea of previous injustice on the other’s part. The last 
word that falls from the hardened murderer is the complaint 
that he has been unjustly condemned. Every one, even the 
criminal, claims to desire justice; but as opinions differ, that of 
the majority must, in practice, be adopted ; and where the peo- 
ple make their own laws, it, of course, will be adopted. Hence 
the impossibility of devising a theoretical code of laws that will 
practically operate. Laws are enforced by their sanctions; 
their sanctions appeal to the desires of men; but how those de- 
sires will be affected can only be known by experience. So 

that, in order to know what penalty to attach to any crime, we 
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must know the popular estimate of that crime; for this will in- 
dicate the penalty that will most certainly be enforced. 

Now, there is no doubt that popular opinion would favor the 
proposition : insane persons shall not be punished. This feeling 
finds expression in the code of France,—“ There can be no crime 
nor offense if the accused was in a state of madness at the time 
of the act.” So in the German penal code,—“ An act is not 
punishable when the person at the time of doing it was in a 
state of unconsciousness or of disease of mind by which a free 
determination of the will was excluded.” And in New York 
law,—‘* No act done by a person in a state of insanity can be 
punished as an offense.” But in reality this feeling is directed 
not against punishment in general, but against capital punish- 
ment. In spite of the celebrated and often reiterated opinion 
of Cxsar, the common sense of mankind has ever regarded death 
as a more severe penalty than imprisonment for life. The late 
Mr. Seward early distinguished himself by the most strenuous 
and impassioned efforts, attended with the greatest odium, to 
save the life of a brutal murderer, on the ground of insanity, 
and under the conviction that the capital punishment of an in- 
sane person was a crime of the blackest dye. And doubtless 
the hanging of a criminal who was generally admitted to be 
insane, would provoke the most violent outery. 

And yet the severest penalty, next to death, is often inflicted 
on the insane without the least opposition from any quarter. 
They are silently condemned to imprisonment, it may be for 
life. This deprivation of liberty is to them the severest of all 
punishments, more dreadful than death. The buildings that 
contain them are indeed called asylums and not prisons; but 
there the difference ends. In our modern prisons, the life of 
the inmates is (in theory) made as wholesome, as regular, and 
indeed, as pleasant as possible. Nothing more can be done in 
an asylum. The occupations may be different, the life in the 
asylum may be in appearance freer, but the unfortunate inmate 
of either abode must cry, like the starling in Sterne’s tale, “I 
can’t get out, I can’t get out.” From occasional revelations, it 
appears that the treatment of the inmates of asylums is often 
more severe than that of convicts ; the only difference between 
the two institutions is that one has a worse name than the 
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other. The inmates of the jail are regarded with hatred or 
horror ; those of the asylum with pity or terror. And if, as Dr. 
Maudsley says, we skould look on criminals with compassion 
and not wrath, every difference would disappear—except one, 
and a most important one. The convict is committed to prison 
for a definite term ; the madman is sent to the asylum to remain 
until he gets out. 

It thus appears that the popular prejudice as well as the 
law forbids only the capital punishment of the insane, and de- 
mands their imprisonment. As there is no obstacle from popu- 
lar feeling it becomes the duty of the law to define clearly the 
term of imprisonment. Now the plight of the insane man is 
so much worse than that of the ordinary criminal that the term 
of his imprisonment must be for life unless he is pronounced 
cured. All sentences are life-sentences—with the possibility 
of a pardon or a-new trial. Here now is the proper field of 
medical jurisprudence so far as it relates to the criminally in- 
sane. The doctors must tell the lawyers whether their experi- 
ence allows the hope that a madman may be cured, and cured 
beyond the possibility of a relapse—for a sane man that may 
at any time lapse into madness is too dangerous a member of 
society to be permitted to remain at large. The tests of perma- 
nent cure must be clearly stated and supported by numerous 
and well-established instances. Then it will become the duty 
of the lawyers to see that it is provided by statute that every 
prisoner acquitted of a criminal charge on the ground of in- 
sanity shall be sentenced for life to a prison, or asylum for the 
criminal insane; provided that if such evidence of permanent 
cure as is described above be produced in open court with due 
form of law, the court shall order his release. 

The practice of dismissing insane persons as cured, by the 
mere fiat of the chief of the asylum, must of course be abol- 
ished. With such legislation it is reasonable to suppose that 
the temptation to commit crime with the expectation of secur- 
ing immunity on the ground of insanity would be removed. 
If it were generally understood that the penalty for criminal 
insanity was imprisonment for life, the plea of affective or 
emotional insanity might not be so often heard. 

We have still to consider one class of the insane, in many 
respects a very peculiar class. The most atrocious and revolt 
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ing murders are committed by those who are most clearly un- 
like other men, most decidedly insane, most certainly irrespon- 
sible. Their acts are without comprehensible motive to the 
ordinary mind, they are often attended with mutilation of the 
victim, and quite often the victim is some member of the fam- 
ily of the murderer, some child or other defenceless person. 
These acts, shocking enough in any case, are rendered still 
more ghastly from the fact that we cannot conceive any possi- 
ble object or gratification. Murder from anger, murder for 
revenge, murder for money ;—all these we can understand be- 
cause we can suppose ourselves in circumstances where we 
might commit them. But murder for itself, accompanied with 
the torture and dismemberment of the victim—there is a grisly 
horror about it that curdles the blood. 

It is the capital punishment of such murderers as these, the 
Pomeroys and Le Pages, that excites the indignation of Dr. 
Maudsley and roused the eloquence of Seward. And yet 
strong reasons may be advanced to show that death is the 
proper fate of these wretched creatures, and that justice is not 
violated but defended by their extermination. It+seems un- 
fortunate that the barbarous method of hanging should still be 
retained when so many painless ways of extinguishing life are 
known. A great share of the opposition to capital punish- 
ment probably arises from the odium of this particular mode 
of inflicting the death penalty. It is hard to see why it is un- 
just to deprive such a murderer as Le Page of life while it is 
just to deprive him permanently of liberty. If several inno- 
cent persons will lose their lives by allowing one irresponsible 
murderer to retain his, it is strange justice that spares the mur- 
derer. The insane that are afflicted with homicidal mania are 
regarded by experts as in most cases incurable. Yet they will 
act in such a way as to impose on the most experienced, and 
secure their own discharge from custody ; and then will com- 
mit another atrocity. If retained in confinement they will 
contrive with apparently devilish malignity to throw their 
keepers off their guard in order to gratify their terrible craving 
for blood. Their. lives are a burden to themselves and still 
more to their friends, Their death from natural causes does 
not excite mourning, but is felt as a relief. In some cases 
their avowed motive in murder is to be hanged—and it is hard 
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to see why they should not be gratified. Their imprisonment 
—necessarily of the closest kind—is a prolonged torture to 
themselves, their escape or release is a frightful danger to soci- 
ety. The necessarian cannot regard their death as an injustice, 
for they are to him nothing but most pernicious elements in 
society that should, if it is in any way expedient, be eliminated. 
The believer in free-will need not look on them as human be- 
ings at all—for they have no free-will. They have the form 
and semblance of men, but they are not men, for the essential 
quality, the power of choice, has disappeared. They are as 
irresponsible as the mad-dog or the rattle-snake, for they can 
not and never will reason: and they are far more dangerous. 
Their deeds are so frightful that popular feeling illogically re- 
fuses to admit their insanity, so that the obstacle spoken of 
above as preventing the capital punishment of the insane does 
not in their case exist. Their death can, it is true, have no 
deterrent effect, for similar unfortunates would take no warn- 
ing from their fate, and sane men would feel no temptation to 
their crimes. But on the other hand the respect for the laws 
would not suffer, for the vast majority would look on their 
death with relief and satisfaction. No other punishment but 
death can prevent their repetition of their cruelties. 

These remarks are not intended to urge the punishment of 
these wretched mortals; their object is simply to show that 
such punishment is not necessarily unjust. We need not be 
disquieted by the outcries of the scientists; when they have 
convinced mankind that mind is a function of matter, we may 
cheerfully admit their other proposition that all criminals are 
insane; for then punishment will become by the extinction of 
free-will nothing but a matter of the prevention of crime, and 
if crime will be prevented by the imprisonment of criminals 
more effectively than by their death then let the death-penalty 
be abolished. Meanwhile let us say to these gentlemen— 
“ Reason consistently. Either admit free-wi!] and its corollary 
that men are to be punished because they are bad; or if you 
deny free-will and make the mind only a function of the brain, 
then admit that all human acts are necessary, and all punish- 
ment depends on the sole criterion of fitness to check crime. 
Until you decide on your course do not interfere with the 


_course of the law ?” 
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PREACHING has always been recognized, since the days of the 
apostles, as a power in the spiritual world, which creates the 
movement of new life and produces change in the relations of 
rational existence; so that if it become unspiritual, dead, with- 
out energy, without causative force that is productive of actual 
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results in life and character, it is worse than useless. It is a pro- 
fanation of the noblest gift of power God ever vouchsafed to 
man. Instead of being “a fire and a hammer” to break in pieces 
the flinty rock, it is piping on a reed to promote the sleep of 
drowsy souls, An occupation that embrowns the hands by hardy 
toil, and makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before, 
is, we dare say, more acceptable in the eye of God than a preacher 
who does not know how to preach, and seeks not earnestly to 
learn. || Men are restless under preaching which is devoid of 
life and of proof of its right to be, and they will banish the 
preacher who no longer works miracles of goodness and healing. 
What authority has a man to stand up in a pulpit and dictate 
to others in religious matters, to declare what is right and what 
is wrong, to charge his fellow-men with sin, and lay down the 
conditions of their salvation—unless God commissions him so to 
do, unless God gives him unanswerable tokens of approval, 
unless he speaks out from the center of God’s authority, revela- 
tion and power! As old traditions pass away, as the prescrip- 
tive and artificial sacredness of the preacher's office disappears, 
as the leveling process is brought to bear upon it, the question 
becomes one of increasing interest—what is true preaching? 

We would consider the whole subject of Preaching—upon 
which there is awakened discussion among earnest men, as if it 
were undergoing a new sifting process—in three aspects, viz: 
the object and scope of preaching, the proper treatment of divine 
truth in forms of sermonizing, and the best methods of pulpit 
delivery. 

I. In discussing the true object and scope of preaching, we 
need not stop to show that this term “ Preaching,” as employed 
in our English Bible, or as used to translate several familiar 
New Testament Greek words, of nearly similar import, (such as 
“ xnpvoowv,” “diadreyopuevos,” “edayyedizeoSai,”) is a 
generic term denoting the various modes of publishing the mes- 
sage of the Gospel, no matter how, whether by open speech or 
private conversation ; by word, precept, orexample. Preaching 
is the making known to men, in all possible ways, of the life- 
giving truth of Christ. The missionary may do this as truly, if 
not as successfully, through the family, the school, the talk at 
eve in some rude kraal with one or two dusky hearers, as if he 
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lifted up his voice to a crowd at the corner of the street, or in 
his accustomed place of worship to a regular congregation. But 
for the present purpose we use the term “ preaching” in its com- 
monly accepted sense of oral address, of speaking to men gath- 
ered in some organized assembly for religious worship, and asa 
general rule, on the Lord’s day. This, undoubtedly, was an 
apostolic custom derived from the form of the ancient Jewish 
synagogue worship, although the apostles did not confine their 
preaching to this method or to this day ;—a strange thing in fact 
would be our modern Sunday “sermon” in its peculiar concep- 
tion and formal type to the original apostles of the Lord Jesus |! 

In regard to the object of preaching, it might be said sum- 
marily that, Christian preachers are not set in the community 
to teach theology and metaphysics ; to cultivate eloquence and 
literature ; to conduct a splendid ritual ; to build up, financially, 
strong and paying churches ; but the preacher has another sphere 
and work, which, though it may not be considered real by some, 
yet, whatever it is, it is separable from every other. While it 
is a work in the realm of spirit; while it takes hold of everlast- | 
ing interests ; it is a definite work. It is not the work of the | 
scholar, or the philosopher, or the historian, or the scientist, or 
the advocate, or the soldier, or the business man, or the man of 
affairs in the state, though it partakes somewhat of all these— 
witness, for example, some of the preachers of the Reformed 
church of France, in the seventeenth century, who were genuine 
statesmen of the first order. It has no place, properly, among 
the common occupations of men (though classified as one of the 
three learned professions), yet it is, and men still recognize it 
to be, the “ divine office.” 

The Gospel, or God’s message of grace and life, being a gift 
divinely suited to its object, which comprehends the whole 
being, and is fitted to secure the complete restoration of human- 
ity, is addressed to man in relations strikingly corresponding 
to the great divisions of his rational, moral, and spiritual nature, 
or, in other words, as a doctrine, as a motive, and asa life ; and 
these relations, in turn, correspond markedly to the three essen- 
tial properties of Christian preaching, which three-fold design 
we proceed to notice. All indeed might be expressed in the 
familiar phrase, “to save souls.” There can be no truer and 
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nobler answer than this to the question, “ What is the object 
of preaching.” The object of Christ is the object of bis preachers. 
But such a phrase is easily spoken and becomes stereotyped. 
The preacher's responsibility is great, but let us endeavor to 
see just what it is. He is not to do things beyond his power. 
He is one in a series of agencies prepared by divine wisdom 
for the accomplishment of an infinite end, and he should know 
his work. He is not the head-spring of salvation: he is but a 
means to an end. Christ is the life: he is to proclaim this life. 
Christ is the light of men: he is to diffuse this light. 

The first object of preaching, which goes also to determine its 
scope, is: (1) [llumination. It has reference to truth, which 
makes its primary appeal to the intellect, or knowing faculty ; 
and, above all, that absolute truth which is the knowledge of 
God, and which forms the basis of all other truth and being. 
This knowledge of God has relation to the manifestation of 
himself in nature and revelation. It lies in its elemental rela- 
tions, in nature, and the moral universe ; but in its more perfect 
manifestation in the Scriptures. In this light we see light, and 
this light penetrating the world of corrupt mind, awakens new 
moral life. It is the duty of his church on earth to diffuse 
this light of the knowledge of God. The Church is divinely 
endowed, not only with the charisma of faith to receive the 
truth, but the charisma of preaching to give the truth to others. 
It is to light up a blaze of truth in the world. Its messengers 
are to make known the truth to all men and to all the successive 
generations of men, in its length, breadth, and fulness; in the 
fulness of the love of God in Christ; of the last, and largest, 
and most perfect manifestation of God as a Saviour, sending his 
Son into the world to redeem the world, so that there can be no 
possible misapprehension about it. “Preach the Gospel to 
every creature.” Let all men see in clear light what are the 
facts and contents of God’s revealed truth, in order that they 
may understand and believe. 

This, historically, was the tirst object of the early preachers: 
they were “heralds,” to announce the things belonging to the 
kingdom of God, whether men would hear or forbear. The 
apostles were sent everywhere, to manifest “the truth as it is in 
Jesus,” to indoctrinate men in the knowledge of God as made 
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known in his Son. This, in the apostolic logic, was essential 
to faith and salvation. (Rom. x, 17), “So then faith cometh 
by hearing, and hearing by the word of God.” (John xvii, 8), 
“ And this is life eternal, that they might know thee the only | 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent.” (2 Pet. — 
i, 2,3), ‘Grace and peace be multiplied unto you through the 
knowledge of God, and of Jesus our Lord, according as his 
divine power hath given unto us all things that pertain unto 
life and godliness, through the knowledge of him that hath 
called us to glory and virtue.” This same element of light, 
of knowledge, remains in preaching. Christ said, “To this 
end was I born, and for this cause came I into the world, that 
I should bear witness unto the truth.” As Christ was “the 
light,” as he was “‘a teacher come from God,” so that deserves 
not to be called Christian preaching which does not shine 
within and without with the light of the knowledge of God, 
which does not contain the prime quality of instruction ; for the 
Gospel is a ‘word’ as well as a ‘message.’ The ‘ Word’ is ad- 
dressed to men’s reason. In classic literature, as well as in the 
original Scriptures, it is well known that the term ‘ Logos’ was 
used in a two-fold sense; one, as signifying ‘reason ’ or the ‘im- 
manent word,’ [Aoyos évdzaSeros]; the other as ‘expression,’ 
or the ‘enunciative word,’ [Aoyos mpogopixos}. In the Chris- 
tian economy, it might be said that the ‘immanent word,’ or 
‘reason,’ was a preparation in the human soul for the announce- 
ment of Christ, or a divinely given capacity in the higher 
rational nature of man, when appealed to by the divine reason, 
to receive Christ ; while the ‘enunciative word’ was the actual 
‘gospel.’ It is the true announcement of God in Christ. It is 
the manifestation of the nature, will, and grace of God, as rep- 
resented in the new revelation of the Son of God, the ‘ Word’ 
that was in the beginning, and that was with God, and that was 
God. That ‘Word of God’ is ever to be announced. It is it- 
self the supreme reason and speaks to the highest reason in 
man. Itis the voice of God speaking to man’s higher nature 
and conscience as it spoke to him in the garden of Eden. The 
preacher must be a voice, to give utterance to this will and grace 
of God in his Gospel. He is “the voice of one erying in the 
wilderness” of sinful and desolate souls. He is a “servant of 
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the Word.” He is not responsible for originating truth, but his 
business is, to announce and interpret truth already originated 
and that was from the beginning. He is to rise above the mere 
ecclesiastical conception of the preacher, as, for example, the 
Roman Catholic orator who speaks what is given him by the 
Church, so much so that in earlier times, set homilies, prepared 
beforehand by the bishops, were publicly read by the priests, 
In the Episcopal church the clergyman could hardly presume 
to go beyond, or aside from, the authoritative prescriptions of 
the church creeds and agenda : the Baptist preacher must main- 
tain the Baptist view ; and the Presbyterian, the Presbyterian : 
the Congregational minister must preach so as to please the 
people, or some of the people. We refer now to the extreme 
tendencies of the denominational idea in its practical influence 
upon the preacher; but he is the interpreter of a higher gospel. 
His duty is plain. The truth is given him, and he is to make 
it clear to the reasons and hearts of men. He is always making 
advance in this knowledge of God. He publishes to men dis- 
coveries of truth, as the star-sown spaces of the sky were the 
same in the time of Adam as they were in the time of Kepler 
and as they are now, but the eye of the true interpreter sees 
ever deeper and clearer into their abysses. 

In its ordinary meaning, as applied to uninspired writings, 
interpretation refers to the philological, and historical, and per- 
haps rational, sense of any given passage or book ; but there is 

a new factor that enters into the problem of the Scriptures, viz: 
inspiration (vzovora), which brings in a supernatural element; 
and the interpretation of this underlying spiritual sense of 
Scripture, makes the office of the preacher one of such great re- 
sponsibility. Spirtual things are discerned through the teach- 
ings of the Spirit to faith, love, and obedience. ‘“ He that doeth 
(or is willing to do, loves to do) the will, shall know of the 
doctrine ;” so that he who “ loveth is born of God and knoweth 

God.” The inner door of interpretation is unlocked by this 

key. The outer door opens to patient scholarship. We are to 
come at the precise meaning of the words of Scripture just as 
we come at the meaning of any other book written in a foreign 
language, by the help of grammar, dictionary, and commentary, 
and of that cultured literary sense of which Matthew Arnold 
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in his Literature and Dogma speaks so well did he not over- 
state and thus falsify it. Let the tendency of public opinion 
be what it may, the preacher should hold to sound learning, 
that he may be able to form his own judgment, since no com- 
mentator is infallible. The jealousies and bickerings of great 
scholars in the matter of interpretation should be a serious les- 
son. A wrong theory to start with, a mental twist, a temporary 
failure of critical acumen, or common sense, upon a given text 
among hundreds and thousands of passages, sometimes invali- 
dates the authority of the most acute scholar, be he English or 
German. The conflict of the age is waging about archaic 
portions of the Old Testament concerning the creation of mat- 
ter and origin of man, and a scholarly acquaintance with Hebrew 
would seem to be indispensable, if one would stand on the 
primitive rock of the original text. There should be renewed 
enthusiasm in the study of this grand old language. A writer 
in the Edinburgh Review (June, 1868) says: “A knowledge of 
Greek is considered absolutely necessary for the clergy ; but in 
the present state of theological controversy, a thorough knowl- 
edge of Hebrew is even more necessary. On almost every 
disputed point of Biblical criticism, the man who is not a He- 
brew scholar is entirely at the mercy of the man who is.” But 
while he should be able to know the Scriptures in their original 
tongues, and for this purpose must and should freely call to his 
assistance all scholarly helps; while, as an scholar, a historian, 
and a poet, he should enter into the deepest soul of these old 
languages he must at the same time be himself in inner harmony 
with the truth, and be brought by the Spirit of God in sympa- 
thy with that Word which he interprets, as well as with those 
hearts to whom he interprets it. So he stands between the two. 

“ How deep you were within the books of God ? 

To us, the speaker in His parliament ; 

To us, the imagin’d voice of God himself, 

The very opener and intelligencer, 

tween the grace, the sanctities of heaven, 
And our dull workings.” * 
He is not to use the Bible merely as a treasury of texts for 

sermons, but as the nourishment of his thought, the constant 





* Shakspeare’s 2, Henry IV, iv, 2. 
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source of that divine knowledge which he imparts to his people, 
(He is not a brazen trumpet for the breath of God to blow 
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through, but his own mind is to work upon the revealed truth, 
to translate, to judge, to verify, to combine; to bring to bear 
upon it his best critical and philosophical powers. He is boldly 
to employ the tests of his most searching analysis and his wi- 
dest generalization, since a narrow and rigid theory of interpre- 
tation is ofttimes more destructive than the broadest.* He is, 
above all, prayerfully to draw forth the riches of the Word as 
it speaks to him in a religious point of view, as a sinful man 
needing Christ, being willing to be himself taught of God, and 
having the passive as well as active, the receptive as well as 
seeking mind. In this way the humble interpreter becomes the 
wise teacher (6:6 ao xaos) and imbibes a portion of that divine 
wisdom which he dispenses to others. He catches the pro- 
phetic spirit of inspiration, and he is imperceptibly clothed with 
its authority and speaks as from out the “lively oracles.” He 
is a genuine voice of God for instruction, consolation, reproof, 
above the voice of the sky, or sea, or mountains, or thunder. 
He speaks to what is more profound and enduring than nature. 

Thus the young preacher may look forward to no feeble and 
superficial, but to a wide and deep ministry of the infinite Word. 
He should settle it in his mind that by severe as well as gene- 
rous scholarship, by a life-long and systematic study of the 
Bible, by the consecration of his powers to this holy work, by 
humble waiting on God for light, he is to make himself a true 
interpreter. This is his prime business, to understand the 
Scriptures,—to give days and nights, strength and life, to this 
work. His prayer—ofttimes agonizing prayer like that of Ajax— 
is for light. He is the prophet of God as the poet is the prophet 
of nature. He is not a preacher if this is not his first work. 
He is a false prophet. He is a disloyal messenger. He speaks 
his own word, not God’s. He does not seek to know, and think 
over again, the thoughts of the Eternal Mind. His little min- 
istry soon runs out. Do we not, indeed, discover here the secret 
of the ofttimes superficial character and results of the ministry ; 
of the small fruit of preaching and pastoral labor; of the 





* Stanley's Life of Dr. Arnold, p. 195. Field & Osgood. 
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almost total absence of the primitive quickening element in 
preaching ; of the ambitious, low, and secular view of the divine 


office ; of the work of lay-preachers to fill out (as some genuine | 


“evangelists” of this day, though not theologically and artisti- 
cally models of preachers, nobly and wonderfully are doing) 
the glaring deficiences of formal, unsympathetic, unpopular, 
and unbiblical preaching. 

The primary sphere of the preacher is, therefore, we con- 
clude, to teach, or interpret, God’s word purely—to teach it 
wherever he can find it in nature as in revelation, for there is, 
as Lord Bacon says, “ A voice of God revealed in things.” He 
is God’s mouth-piece. He is to let God speak through him. 
That is his office, and to this work the best powers of mind, 
the finest culture, the most profound spiritual insight imparted 
by the anointing of the Holy Ghost, may be employed. But 
great as this office is, this does not set forth the whole object 
of preaching: nor, though in point of time it necessarily 
comes first, does it, perhaps, in point of fact, express the high- 
est aim of preaching. For the discovery of this we will have 
to consider the moral design and the true results of preaching 
in those to whom it is addressed. The object of preaching, we 
would say again, is (2) Persuasion. It is to bring men into 
harmony with divine truth so that it shall be to them the word 
of life. It is more than illumination. It is beyond knowl- 
edge ; it is repentance, faith, conversion. It is, “speaking the 
truth in love.” It is the truth persuasively uttered. It is 
swaying the will and turning the affections so that men shall 
not only hear and understand, but yield and obey. Augus- 
tine’s great precept in the fourth chapter of his “ De Doctrindé 
Christianéd” is, that the preacher should seek “to bend men to 


action.” He i is to use the truth of God with the whole momen: 


—_——_— — 


pose and save their souls. “Nothing short of this can satialy 
the preacher of Christ; therefore it has been said by Vinet that 
the pastoral work is a finer test of the Christian ministry than 
preaching ; because it is the unambitious and unselfish seeking 
for lost souls and bearing them back to the fold of Christ. 
Here the preacher’s personality comes in. The Word of God 
forms the divine circle in which preaching, or the human ele- 
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ment, freely moves and operates. Men themselves come to 
have power. “Filled with the Holy Ghost” they speak with 
the Spirit's potency. They become charged with a life-giving 
power though of an instrumental nature and degree. Through 
their preaching souls are begotten unto eternal life. The apos- 
tle says (1 Tim. i, 12), “and I thank Jesus Christ our Lord, 
who hath enabled (enlightened, energized, empowered) me, for 
that he counted me faithful, putting me in the ministry.” The 
Scotch preacher McCheyne said, “I had rather beg my bread 
than preach without success.” 

Christ draws through the preacher. Truth becomes per. 
sonal. It is a personal application of divine truth to the needs, 
sorrows, and doubts of sinful souls that they shall be led to the 
source of life. It is sympathy with men. ‘Some preachers 
have only sympathy with ideas, with organized thought, with 
religious system-making and philosophy—so that men have felt 
the strength of their preaching, but have not been moved by 
it.”"* What is that even which we call human eloquence that 
does not move—that does not really persuade men? “ Quid 
aliud est eloquentia nisi motus anime continuus?”+ The French 
Roman Catholic preacher of Notre Dame, De Ravignan, said 
to his theological students: “ What is pulpit eloquence? It is 
the power of spoken words to draw souls to their Creator? 
This is the highest of ministries, the most difficult and full of 
danger. We must then highly value it, and bring to it a pious 
union with God, joined with deep humility. He that would 
speak merely as a man wastes his streugth on human passion ; 
but to speak as an apostle, we must go to those holy passions 
which I will call supernatural: love of God, determination to 
save souls, the strong, all-pervading zeal which springs from 
love of poor sinners; in one word God, God alone, sought and 
gained through courageous and enduring labor, through ardent 
and painful prayer. Here you see the whole secret of an 
apostolic man. There are many who will preach from what 
they carry in their heads; few, very few, speak from their 
heart, from their bowels of charity. The truth soon becomes 
known; even the people of the world are not mistaken about 
it. Listen to the judgment of a woman passed on the discourse 





* Yale Lectures on Preaching. H.W. Beecher. + Cicero de Oratore. 
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of some man of God: Jt smells of his room. In subordination 
to this interior principle, the source of sacred eloquence is al- 
ways the Holy Scriptures. You know'them well; what you 
mean to preach is the word of God. To produce emotion is to 
feel it. This true emotion is gained first in prayer, then in the | 
perusal of some favorite author, then in a strong will to attain 
a proposed end. Do not hesitate to give yourselves full vent ; 
speak direct to the passions, in every tone by turn; by un- 
looked-for strokes, move the depths of your hearers’ hearts. 
True eloquence is a drama. Look at Bourdaloue himself, how 
his logic carries us away ; how earnest he is while he seems so | 
calm. Look above all at the matchless Paul; he throws him- 
self into the scene, he interrupts himself, he apostrophizes his 
audience, he prays, he weeps, he loves.”* 

But the preacher, it is said, must appeal to the passion of 
Fear as well as of Love; he must preach the Law as well as 
the Gospel. The sentiment of Fear is implanted in our nature 
for a good purpose ; and the Law with its tremendous penalties 
appeals to this sentiment ; but the law should be preached in- 
telligently as the apostle Paul preached it, not merely as a sys- 


‘ tem of condemnation for sin, but in its true relations to the 


mind and the principle of conscience; in order to show men 
how the Law may be disobeyed, how sin may arise, how the 
law is a schoolmaster to bring the soul to Christ. Thus the 
law becomes a means of the conviction of sin, the sharpest 
and deadliest instrument, and the sinner dies. He loses his 
self-confidence. He is irresistibly drawn to God for pardon 
and life. There must be law in our gospel. We do not be- 
lieve in the all-forgiving lawless gospel of the day. There 
must be repentance of sin, springing from a clear view of the 
violation of the righteousness of the law. But for this pur- 
pose the law must be preached with discrimination, and must 
make its appeal to the sense of innate righteousness, to reason 
and conscience, and not merely to the fears and passions of 
men. It must be preached so that men may see clearly what 
is their duty and how they have violated it; and in this way 
the threats and penalties of the law have there proper effect. 





* De Pontlevoy’s Life of De Ravignan, p. 261. 
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The law itself becomes a powerful agent of persuasion. You 
may thunder at the sinner with the law forever, but if you do 
not show him, by means of the law, that he is a sinner—that he 
is selfish, untrue, impure, unholy—then you will never make 
him holy, then you threaten him with hell-firein vain. But pre- 
sented aright there will be gospel in the law as well as law in 
the gospel; and if Christ is not thus preached, the preaching 
of the penalties and curses of the law scares perchance, but 
embitters, blasts, petrifies. Many sermons have been uttered, 
it may be conscientiously, by which the heart of the sinner has 
been hardened to adamant by the fires of truth. There has 
been no intelligent application of the principle of law to the 
moral sense, no setting forth of the true and merciful nature of 
God, no Christlike unction and sweet heavenly persuasion, no 
moving influence brought to bear upon the obdurate will of 
the sinner. 

- The radical difficulty with men is not so much a perversion 
+ of the reason as of the will, Here the preacher is to direct his 
chief assault, to pour in his mightiest forces of persuasion and 
carry the citadel by the violence of a divine love. He is to 
aim at immediate results. Life is not long enough to preach 
proprieties and semblances. He is to persuade men to be 
- reconciled to God, not next year, nor to-morrow, but to-day. 
A living, successful preacher says: “ Preaching is the art of 
producing religious convictions and emotions in an audience. 
Its effect must be immediate, or it fails in preaching. It must 
be understood at once. Every thought must be clear before 
another is presented. Thus repetitions are often necessary, the 
expressions of the same idea in various forms, and occasionally 
the repetition of the very same words. Whatever interferes 
with earnestness of manner should be disregarded. The whole 
mind should be bent on the special work to be done, and that 
work is immediate impression. Just so far as the preacher's 
mind is diverted from this object by his anxiety in respect to 
the grammatical accuracy of his words, and the perfect taste of 
of every expression, just so far will the sermon fail in impres- 
siveness.” John Foster, it is said, grieved in spirit because he 
had never, to his knowledge, been the means of the conversion 
of one soul, but who can doubt who knows aught of his life 
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that John Foster had the spirit of a true preacher—and any 
theory of preaching which leaves out of view this self-forget- 
ting earnestness of the orator for God, this deathless resolve to 
pluck men from the destruction of sin, to break the chains of 
death and bring them at once into the liberty of Christ, is a 
false theory. Dr. Finney was as sure of his success in regard 
to hundreds of souls as John Foster was doubtful about one, 
but whichever was right, without this devoted aim, preaching 
is emasculated. It becomes a feeble thing far below the man- 
lier purpose of the reformer, the earnest author or journalist, 
the poet even, if he be such a consecrated nature’s priest as 
was William Wordsworth. The scholarly culture and attain- 
ments of such a brilliant young man as John Coleridge 
Patteson, missionary-bishop of the Melanesian Islands, were 
nothing compared with his Christian manhood, his single-eyed 
zeal which made him to be simple as a child in his instruction of 
those brutified savages far off in the lonely isles of the Pacific, 
which led him to self-denying labors for their salvation and at 
last to death from their hands. This “ one thing” a minister 
of Christ must do. The preaching that does not acwally con- 
vert men from the love of sin to the love of God, nor aims to 
do so, is a religious play-acting and an ecclesiastical sham. 
Surely the most respectable preaching in our churches which 
has dropped out of it the element of persuasion has lost that 
which gives edge to “the sword of the Spirit,” making it pow- 
erful to search the thoughts and intents of the heart that sin 
shall be disclosed, that the love of Christ shall be borne in to 
its secret depths, that the way of eternal life shall be opened. 
But as the word of God is addressed to the whole of the man 
and not to the moral nature only, so we have not attained to 
the most comprehensive and apostolic idea of preaching in that 
which ends simply in conversion; since it must go on into 
something higher still in the establishing and perfecting of a 
holy life in the soul; and how broad is the scope of preaching 
in this regard. The final object of preaching is (3) Edifica- 
tion. It is to build up the soul (a slower process) in righteous- 
ness. It is the work of soul-culture. It is rooting out the 
spirit of selfishness, malice and duplicity, and training up just, 
upright, single-minded, merciful, honorable, chaste, kindly, lov- 
VOL. XXXV. 28 
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ing, self-denying, heroic, and Christlike men. It is to educate 
and lead souls into the great benevolent life of God, until they 
shall come in the fullness of their faith into the perfection of 
the Gospel. This is real salvation. What is salvation that 
does not save from the power of all sin and bring into perfec- 
tion of moral purity? The immediate aim of preaching is 
soul-enlightening and soul-conversion, but the final object of 
preaching is soul-edification—the formation of a perfect man- 
hood in Christ Jesus. It brings men in the entireness of their 
powers—will, imagination, reason, the affections—into the 
spirit of that “ charity” which is the bond of perfection. Thus 
the meaning and end of preaching is Christ—Christ, the ideal 
as well as source of spiritual life. The perfect manifestation of 
Christ to men, to trust, love, and obey, is the Gospel. This 
Christlike ideal of something spiritually apprehended, but yet 
practically unattained is the inspiring object of Christian 
preaching, which, since Christianity is a life in contrast to a 
system of philosophy, does not end in the bare enunciation of 
dogma, but in the real implantation and nourishing of a higher 
life. This also is the way to teach Christian morality, since 
the dogmatic element—though it forms the basis—without the 
ethical, in preaching, is the body, as it were, without any blood 
in it. If much of the sublimated preaching of the day which 
beats the air should be used to turn men into the current of 
doing good, of destroying the works of the devil, of laying 
hands on the sick and healing them, of comforting those in sor- 
row, of aiding the poor, of promoting honesty in business, of 
reconstructing the criminal classes, of cleansing the corruption 
of great cities, of staying the tides of intemperance and prosti- 
tution, of carrying light and health into the vast unreclaimed 
wastes of the vicious paganism in the midst of us, of lighting 
up the hope of immortality in dark minds, it would be in its 
spirit more like the Gospel as first proclaimed—the evangel of 
good will to men. Revivals would result in the real reforma- 
tion of society—lifting it to higher planes of living. The 
Gospel in its inmost essence is ethical. It is divinely practical 
and that is its theory. The scope of Christian preaching may 
be described as sweeping the whole circumference of humanity 
of which God himself is the centre. For this, Christ is to be 
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preached not only in his divine, but in his human nature, who 
was our human example in goodness. The roots of Christian 
ethics are in Christ’s life. He taught us self-sacrifice by his 
cross. He taught us a self-denying enthusiasm for humanity. 
He taught us that God had come to live with us on our own 
level of being, not scorning us in our despicable sins and sel- 
fishness, but casting his lot in with us and striking a blood- 
bond of everlasting kinship with the race. He has eaten salt 
with us under our tent and he is our brother evermore. We 
can go to Godas toaman. We have not yet begun to under- 
stand the depth and mystery of the Gospel; for how can we 
understand human love, much more, divine ? We all must 
continue to be scholars, very babes, in the comprehension of 
this stupendous problem of God in human flesh. It cannot be 
formulated in our feeble theologies, and the inspired words of 
Holy Writ, such as that wonderful passage in 1 Timotby iii, 
16, can alone present it to the perception of our outward mind. 
The Spirit of God must give us an inward apprehension of 
this truth. But until we begin to know something of the 
reality of this divine love in a human person, dwelling with 
us, giving himself—who had power to give and to take—a 
true sacrifice for our sins, the Bread that came down from 
heaven to be our spiritual food, the Vine whose blood we are 
all to drink, the nearest of all, intertwined in the deepest cur- 
rents of our nature, the express soul and image of our human- 
ity even as he was also the express image of God, the man 
who could stand for us all, the divine Man, the crucified Son 
of God and Son of Mary—we are hardly fit to preach the Gos- 
pel. A preacher who has not heard’ in his own heart the 
“good news” of “God manifest in the flesh” may be a speaker 
in a pulpit, but he is not an apostle of Jesus Christ. Dry as 
“the dust of the summer threshing floor” is some men’s gos- 
pel. It is a bundle of theological formulas, which has no more 
life in it than a fagot of sticks. The blessed secret of power 
and of hope lies in a faith inwrought by the Holy Spirit not 
in a human creed, but in a divine person. The actual union 
of the divine with the human in the person of Christ has made 
all things possible for us in the realm of moral and spiritual 
life. It makes the dogma of justification by faith a glorious 
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reality, and not only so, but it opens to the soul the abounding 
currents of a purer and manlier life. Christ was “the man- 
liest man who ever lived.” He taught us how to live by liv- 
ing it himself, and “when we live the Gospel so, and preach 
the Gospel so, sinners will be brought to God. We know not 
yet the Gospel’s power ; for who trusts as Jesus did, all to that? 
Who ventures, as he did, upon the powers of Love, in sanguine 
hopefulness of the most irreclaimable?”* Preaching the Cross 
is the preaching of a love that was willing to suffer, and did suf- 
fer for our sake who are unholy and unclean. We believe that 
the Atonement met the inexorable demands of the law, without 
which there could be no forgiveness of sin; but it was, above 
all,—and here is its great moral impression upon our hearts,— 
it was the manifestation of a love— of a genuinely human love, 
but also perfectly divine— which was stronger than sin, stronger 
than death. It swept away every obstacle. In its super-abound- 
ing and infinite graciousness, taking upon itself death to give 
its life to men, it cleansed, justified, reconciled, and raised to a 
divine life the sinner that believeth in Jesus. What is the 
Cross itself but the love of Jesus to man; of one dying for us 
who while sinless and divine could represent us because he was 
human. He could “suffer in our stead.” In this vicarious and 
omnuipotently efficacious death of Jesus Christ, of Love incarnate, 
there is power to purify and redeem the whole human race. 
While we despair, at least in this life, of searching to the bottom 
of this mystery, of defining or explaining it by any theory of 
the schools; yet the divine mystery of Love working out the 
salvation of sinful men by its own utmost sacrifice, is there; 
and, in this love divine’ must not the preacher be first baptized 
by the Holy Ghost, who is the “ Spirit of Christ,” before he can 
preach ‘Christ and him crucified?” How else can he have the 
hope of redeeming the world, of redeeming a single soul? With 
it he can hope for the realization of a full salvation in preaching 
the Gospel to sinful men, of a redemption of their whole na- 
ture from the utmost power of sin, and can labor for that end, 
so that these souls shall grow up into Christ who is the head, 
and bring forth all the beautiful fruits of holy living; and thus, 
gathering together regenerated minds into the unity of Christ, 





* F. W. Robertson. 
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he may hopefully labor to build up also a Christian State, and 
a Christian civilization, that shall comprehend all that is true, 
pure, great, and divine in the world, and shall be a synonym 
for the kingdom of God on earth. 

II. Having thus attempted to define the object of preaching, 
we come now to the proper treatment of divine truth in its 
actual forms of presentation to the human mind, or of sermon- 
izing. These forms are, of necessity, varied. 

There is no book excepting nature, which is another of God's 
books, that is so multiform in its aspects and scenery as the 
book which the preacher is to interpret; having been made in 
different stages of human development and much of it being of 
- peculiar and supernatural import, where inspiration struggles to 
express itself through the imperfect forms of language. How 
large a part, for example, of the Bible, is pure poetry, in which 
the truth is veiled in type and figure, in a word, in emotional 
language ; and also prophecy, where, in addition to the vague- 
ness of poetic symbolism, the uncertain element of futurity . 
comes in! Another great portion of the Bible is the narrative 
of actual events, to be judged by the application of historic 
criticism ; and, after all, how small a department of revealed 
truth, in form at least, is simply didactic. One can see at a 
glance that there are at least half a score of broad types or 
classes of texts, such as—the narrative and historic ; the figura- 
tive and parabolic; the prophetic, the meditative and subject- 
ive; the doctrinal, the ethical, and the spiritual,—which it 
would be foolish to treat all in a precisely similar way. In 
handling the sacred text for the purposes of instruction a fine 
discrimination is demanded,—the spirit of the Antiochan exe- 
gesis, applying sober and truthful interpretation and taking 
things as they are really meant, instead of the wilder specula- 
tive method of the Alexandrian school. To catch thie spirit of 
the text, and to bring home its individual lesson with power to 
the heart, there must be the censtant effort of invention. 
Preachers should have no cast-iron plan of making sermons. 
They should introduce novelty into their methods of present- 
ing truth, not recurring constantly to the same themes, not 
adopting an invariable form of persuasion, not going over and 
over the same beaten path, but opening the infinite fields of 
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truth ever fresh and green; and, above all, preaching with 

adaptation to men’s actual wants, and consulting all kinds and 
capacities of minds. The main part of a miscellaneous congre- 
gation, composed of men, women, and children, of many who 
are ignorant and illiterate, are not metaphysicians, know naught 
of logic, and must be addressed through the common under- 
standing, sensibility, and imagination, by plain reasons, facts, 
pictures, illustrations, and a style of address that touches and 
fires the popular mind. If preaching is indeed rooted in the 
Word of God it will tend to have this originality; all the plants 
of the Lord’s garden will appear by turns in their manifold 
beauty, wet with morning dew, and there will be eternal fresh- 
ness in preaching. 

A theory of sermonizing which has been and is still held by 
able men, and which deserves a respectful consideration, de- 
mands attention here, viz: that preaching consists preéminently 
and exclusively in the argumentative discussion of theology; 

- and, that the great results of preaching are to be obtained, and 
obtained only in this way. Dr. Emmons, Dr. Eleazer T. Fitch, 
and many others of our eminent New England preachers, both 
dead and living, have been and are advocates of this theory. 
Dr. Lyman Beecher’s quaint prescription for a sermon was that 
it should be “heavy and hot.” The style of his preaching has 
been characterized in the familiar phrase of “logic on fire.” 
Those preachers who were mostly of a revival order (or that 
was their theory) like Nettleton and the late President Finney 
of Oberlin, a man of logical mind and bred a lawyer, had a pre- 
dominance of the argumentative element in their sermonizing ; 
and they introduced the ratiocinative method with a deliberate 
purpose to reach the conscience through the reasoning faculty, 
and thus to enhance the impression of divine truth. The ser- 
mon was set whirling with the momentum of a constantly re- 
volving argumentation and powerfully increasing reasoning, 
that it might strike an indelible die on the heart. Dr. Alexander, 
of Princeton, in his very suggestive work entitled “ Thoughts on 
Preaching,” has argued also in favor of this style of sermonizing. 
which in the past has been the method of American and, espe- 
cially, New England preaching. Dr. Fitch’s fundamental con- 

ception of good preaching was to make truth stand in a clear 
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light to the reason, by addressing the understanding with those 
irrefutable proofs and logical arguments that are drawn from a 
consistent system of doctrinal theology, appealing to those laws 
and principles of the mind which are cognate to the truths of 
revelation. ‘The Gospel,” he said, ‘should be preached as a 
system of consistent truths, bearing with one harmonious de- 
sign on the great object of repentance and salvation. Now if 
a preacher of the Gospel would hope to bring its salutary power 
on the hearts of men, he should enter into the design of God in 
this very respect, and set forth the various doctrines and precepts 
of the Gospel as one harmonious system, having in all its parts 
one salutary aud practical bearing on man. The harmony of 
which we speak is the agreement of the truths of the Scriptures 
in their practical bearing ; the harmony not only of the doctrines 
with one another, but of the doctrines with the precepts. It is 
obvious that a system of doctrinal representation agreeing with 
itself in all its parts might be made out, and yet the various 
parts in themselves be erroneous and aside from the practical 
intent of the Gospel. But we refer to that system and harmony 
which exist in doctrines; their agreeing with each other not 
merely in abstract speculation, but, above all, in this respect, 
that they have all one practical tendency, lending their united 
power to the one object of promoting faith and salvation. One 
will be sustained in its practical bearing with the whole force 
of all the others. And if there is any way of making bare 
the sword of the Spirit and presenting it to the heart in all‘its 
sharpness; if there is any way of presenting the full power of 
the Gospel before the minds of hearers, this is the way.” This 
mode of argumentative theological preaching he himself fol- 
lowed almost exclusively as, par excellence, the art of moral per- 
suasion bearing upon the reason and conscience. In the hands 
of such a man, and of such men as Nathaniel Taylor, Lyman 
Beecher, Dr. Emmons, Jonathan Edwards, this kind of preach- 
ing was a consistent, powerful, and successful method, for it 
had strength in itself and strong good men were behind it; but 
even with such examples we venture to say that this is not the 
only method, nor the oldest method, nor perhaps, in the main, 
the best conceivable method of preaching Christ. Although 
the presentation of theology in its systematic form is one great 
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and legitimate department of preaching, as much so as the eth- 
ical, or the psychological ; and although Christian “ doctrine,” in 
the right view of it, is the staple of preaching. yet, unless we 
consider theology to be a precise synonym for scriptural 
teaching, or divine truth, which it certainly is not—since our 
most orthodox creeds are, as their technical name is, only “sym- 
bols” of the faith—we can but consider theological preaching, 
scientifically such, though true and fit in its order, to be partial 
rather than universal. It has its proper place. Theology is 
quite indispensable in the preacher, if not always, or too much 
of it, in the sermon. A preacher should be ashamed not to 
have some thorough knowledge of the literature of his profes- 
sion—of its philosophy and metaphysics—even as any well- 
educated lawyer, or physician, has of his. Scientific theology 
is a department of learning than which there is none higher, 
for it comprehends the history of the struggles of the best and 
purest minds the world has seen to reduce to principles the ver- 
ities of religion, although theology is not coextensive with re- 
ligion. The Bible and the phenomena of spiritual experience 
given, men have attempted to bring thei to the purely proposi- 
tional statement and combine them in a logical system, harmo- 
nious in its parts—a praiseworthy effort and one absolutely 
inevitable, since the reason seeks unity. In one sense a doc- 
trine which has no idea in it that reason can grasp is no proper 
object of faith, as well as of knowledge, especially if we view 
reason not merely as the faculty of judging, but as “the organ 
of spiritual truth,” the eye of the mind “which perceives the 
substantial in the phenomenal.” Theology is also a progressive 
science. “Theology is at once an inductive and a deductive 
science; it has its analytic as well as its synthetic side. It is 
inductive and depends upon observation and experiment, in all 
matters which touch its practical application to social or indi- 
vidual needs, in its faculty of constructing new tools to achieve 
new tasks, in its tentative essay of hypothesis in matters of 
speculative doctrine, until that tenet finally prevails which 
complements and harmonizes with the body of dogmatic belief 
already accepted. The momenta clergyman descends from the 
pulpit where he has been engaged in the deductive task of 
teaching certain received doctrines, and that he has to deal with 
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any scheme of social improvement, sanitary, educational, or 
social—the moment he attempts to influence the feelings and 
conduct of any one single person, then the necessity for induc- 
tion makes itself at once apparent.”* One may thus be ever 
perfecting his theological system. The theological discussions 
of such an independent and vigorous metaphysician as Mark 
Hopkins—himself a humble and spiritual Christian—are among 
the most elevating exercises that the mind can subject itself 
to, and the closer they are, and the more concentrated the 
attention they demand, the more ennobling is their influ- 
ence, carrying the mind into the pure world of divine ideas 
and near to God, the Supreme Reason. We confess that 
there is to our mind an austere charm in the picture of 
such a primitive New England theologian as Nathaniel Em- 
mons, sitting in bis unadorned study—where he had thought 
and worked for fifty years—ever ready to converse with his 
parishioners and students on high subjects of God, the di- 
vine purposes, fore-knowledge, the human will, sin, faith, and 
redemption, as if these things were the only real things, the 
only things worth thinking upon or living for. It does not 
present to us, it is true, the picture of the nearest resemblance 
to Christ as a teacher and pastor of souls, ‘but it has its own 
high import and worth, But we ought not to forget that it is 
the Holy Ghost, not man’s thinking, that makes the strong 
preacher: that enables him to say, ‘‘ He teacheth my hands to 
war, so that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms.” This is 
because the renewing power is divine, and the mightiest preach- 
ing is that which is ‘“ with the demonstration of the Spirit and 
with power.” Men are gifted with freedom—they are to choose 
God freely—that is their noblest prerogative and highest obli- 
gation ; but in the death of sin in which they lie the Holy Spirit 
must awaken the native energy of soul to love and obey God, 
“for it is God which worketh in you both to will and to do,” 
They are not compelled, nor forced, to act, having the power to 
act and to resist; but only as they are acted upon will they act, 
as they are moved they move, as they are called they obey, and 
by a free and consentaneous movement of the human will 
with the divine, they are borne on into the kingdom of God. 





* The Contemporary Review, Dec., 1870. 
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The mighty impulse of a new life is from above, and without it 
preaching is powerless. “It is not of man that willeth but of 
God that showeth mercy.” Philosophical thinking bas, how- 
ever, its uses on the human side of the preacher’s work. It is 
seen especially in the well-constructed and thoughtful mechan- 
ism of his sermons. Without a philosophy of religion preach- 
ing would run the risk of being of a boneless sort. It would 
fail in the quality of intellectual solidity. It would also lack 
depth, which is the power to arrive at principles through a great 
number of individual objects and circumstances, and that pre- 
supposes a penetrative force of mind. It would be a sad day 
for preaching when the intellectual element was left out of it. 
It must not lose its hold upon thinking minds. He who views 
truth in its broadest generalization, can bring to bear with im- 
mense force his whole compact system upon one point, like the 
complicated machinery of a factory that all comes down in one 
trip-hammer blow. The decline of interest in theology in our 
seminaries and pulpits, if not compensated by something higher 
and better, is a disastrous blow to preaching; and it is a disas 

trous blow in any event. The influence of our great modern 
realistic and practical preachers on the sermons of young men 
in respect to vagueness and obscureness in the expression of 
doctrinal views is lamentably noticeable. While we thus hold 
to theology as the “scientia scientiarum,” and to its true place in 
preaching, yet divine truth is not always to be presented in a 
philosophical form—as is never done in the Bible, since “ there 
is not a single abstraction in the Scriptures,”* but also in con- 
crete and vital methods. Theologians forget that revelation is 
mainly in the sphere of being, and that it is not so much a rev- 
elation of doctrine as of fact—of the most significant and world- 
renovating facts of Christ's life, death, resurrection, ascension, 
and gift of his Spirit to men, that by a corresponding act of 
faith on their part there is a spiritual reception of him—the 
revealed Word—the personal Christ—in the heart and the actual 
realization of an eternal life; it is a matter of historic fact and 
of spiritual experience, sometimes totally inarticulated by the 
breath of a new-born life in the soul of the believer. We do 
not absolutely need a philosophy of religion, but we need re- 





* Shedd’s Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, p. 78. 
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ligion. Scientific theology brings unrest but faith brings peace. 
The time will come, doubtless, when faith and knowledge shall 
be perfectly correlated, and when that which is objective shall 
be one with what is subjective in religion, but that time is dis- 
tant. The preacher, as has been said, is, first of all, an inter- 
preter—he is a pure medium. He is not to bring the human 
thought, the human philosophy, between the heart and the di- 
vine word. His own mind is to work upon the original truth, 
to mould it into teaching forms, to methodize its matter into 
abstract principles of thought, it may be, but, mainly, he is to 
interpret it simply and spiritually to men, to give it pure to the 
people, that they may feed upon the bread of life; so that to 
preach primarily from a system of theology, instead of primarily 
from the Word and Spirit of God, is, we cannot but think, a 
one-sided view. In regard to the introduction of the argumen- 
tative element in preaching, none but a man who is totally igno- 
rant of the philosophy of mind would deny its claims. There 
ean be no possible presentation of truth to the reason which is 
not itself psychologically rational, or is not based upon a true 
philosophy. A sermon should have logical in opposition to 
inconsequential thinking, and requires reasoning or the giving 
of reasons, otherwise it would go forth unbalasted on the rough 
and stormy sea of human opinion. Logic, regarded in its high- 
est sense as the science of the process of thought, and as the 
necessary evolution of reason, cannot and should not be ex- 
cluded from the pulpit any more than it should be from educa- 
tion. The study of the classics in this connection, even of 
Greek particles, commonly held to be dry and unpractical, as 
showing the connection of thought and how the ancients syl- 
logized, as illustrating the science of reasoning and the art, or 
philosophy, of thought—this is by no means without its value 
in training the mind of the preacher to think and reason ; but 
formal logic, which treats of the act of thinking totally aside 
from any relation to real existence, though it has its uses in 
philosophy, is out of place in a field of truth where the laws of the 
forms of knowledge are of little importance compared with the 
substance and contents of knowledge itself, or the objective 
reality of divine things; it seems mockery to bring the barren 
methods of the schools, the endless and enfeebling analysis of 
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scientific theology into the pulpit where Christ is preached to 
simple men—it is feeding them with husks. 

Religion is love, not logic. Religion is the rebinding of man 
in his affections and purposes to the life of God. It compre- 
hends the intellect and the will, but we come to the real pos- 
session of great truths of God, Christ, Eternai Life, not 
through the mere judgments of the logical understanding but 
chiefly through the soul’s apprehension of them by faith and 
love, through the teaching of the Holy Spirit, through the intui- 
tions of the consciousness, of the higher reason and spirit in 
man. “Every one that loveth is born of God, and knoweth 
God.” Even the poetic insight of such a mind as Schiller 
enabled him to see this when he writes: 


“ Allen gehért was du denkst; dein eigen ist nur was du fihlest. 
Soll er dein Eigenthum sein, fihle den Gott, den du denkst.” 
Men are often most illogically saved. Dr. Emmons, who 
preached with a purpose, force, and perspicacity that makes him 
the model of a sermouizer in these respects, was often borne on 
by his untempered reasoning into positions and statements from 


which his better intuition, if he bad allowed it to speak, must 
have revolted. He shunned no statement that his syllogism 
forced him into. In seeking the logical he forgot the bigher 
rational and synthetic relations of truth; so that he ran the 
risk of crushing souls whose moral nature was at all sensitive 
and just. In this way one may destroy souls logically. In this 
way logic is weak and superficial. The higher truths of faith 
cannot be philosophically formulated and then forced upon the 
soul with the hydrostatic pressure of bare argument. The argu- 
ment or the soul is shattered by the impact. The postulates of 
mathematics, so beautiful in their completeness, do not fit the 
freely undulating surface of spiritual truth. You might as well 
screw down the Atlantic ocean with a copper cover. But moral 
and spiritual truths are nevertheless the proper subject of right 
reasoning; Robert South, a highly intellectual though not spir- 
itual preacher, shows us how we may reason with interest and 
success upon moral subjects, because he did not run into sheer 
abstractions, but kept his feet on the facts of human nature 
and experience. He did not strive to go beyond what nature 
and the Scriptures taught; he was a sound and robust reasoner; 
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and yet he is a very poor illustration of what we mean compared 
with some other greater preachers, and with Emmons himself, 
when he forgot to be the mere dialectician and became the 
practical reasoner of the gospel with sinful men. 

In all proper discourse there are two main methods of devel- 
opment, the logical and the oratorical, the first being more the 
method of art and the second of nature; and in the reasoning 
of the pulpit the method of art, the formal logic of the schools, 
is not so fruitful, nor is it always to be preferred to the living 
modes of persuasion that the higher reason, the imagination, 
and the heart, and above all, the Spirit of God, teach. The 
sermon should be dynamic rather than scientific or artistic. It 
should be a living growth rather than a dead work. The 
apostle Paul's reasoning (which is often held up as the grand 
model of argumentative theological preaching) was natural, 
spiritual, inspirational. It was rhetorical, too, in the best sense 
of the word. He was an analogical rather than strictly logical 
reasoner. He never uses the syllogistic weapon that Aristotle 
had already shaped and sharpened to his hand, since he was 
doubtless more or less conversant with the forms of Greek dia- 
lectics. He was too rapid a reasoner and too much in earnest 
to play witha method which is often but a petitio principii. His 
mind was synthetic rather than analytic. He dealt in concrete 
forms of truth presented in all their vividness. The “Cross of 
Christ,” as he commonly used the phrase, stood to him for all that 
Christ was, and did, and suffered for man. The “ blood of Christ’’ 
was the life of such universal and representative value which was 
poured forth for the xins of the world. There is a train of most 
powerful and magnificent reasoning in Paul’s epistles and ad- 
dresses, but often it is as artless, or inartificial, as if he loved the 
truth—which he did—more than the argument. He seizes upon 
an analogy almost as readily as upon a reason, to bring out his 
thought. He seems sometimes to despise rigid reasoning. He 
scatters its serried links to the winds. He is readily taken by the 
parallelisms of words, by associations of ideas, by swiftly glanc- 
ing aspects and resemblances of thought that come up in suc- 
cession from a mightily working intellect and glowing imagina- 
tion, and that sees spiritual truth in all things. Thus while in 
II Cor. ix, he is discoursing in an unusually simple and sys- 
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tematic way of the duty of the church in the matter of giving 
to the necessity of saints, he suddenly ends the chapter by 
turning the attention of those whom he addresses to the free 
and unspeakable gift of God to man—Jesus Christ. The con- 
nection of thought in this passage is entirely natural and ora- 
torical, rather than logical. In the second chapter of the epistle 
to the Colossians he meets the objections of false teachers by 
proving the great fact of the resurrection of Christ from the 
dead—his actual ascension from the tomb—and then he goes 
on at once to show by a kind of inspired figure, though full of 
substance and living truth, that the purely spiritual resurrec- 
tion of Christ from the power of sin and death, draws up also 
his believing followers along with him into his risen life of 
holiness at the right hand of God. There is in this far more of 
what old Thomas Fuller calls “ the oratory of God, which con- 
verts souls,” than of rigid logic. In this living way which reached 
the conscience,—the “ man of the heart’”—making Felix trem- 
ble, he “reasoned of righteousness, temperance, and judgment 
to come.” Paul’s preaching was successful because it bad the 
very power and voice of God in it to the soul; it was apodic- 
tic and did not stand in the wisdom of man. He preached 
Christ asa living power and by the “ Spirit of Christ.” Chry- 
sostom said, “ He converted the world not only by miracles, 
but by his continual preaching.” It was, in a true sense, doc- 
trinal preaching; and doctrinal preaching, like that of Paul, in 
which is the kernel of the nut, the marrow of the bone, in 
which is the essence of the wisdom of Christ, the life of the 
Spirit, is true preaching. The truths of God the Creator, crea- 
tion, the law, sin, repentance, the incarnation, the atonement, 
faith, the new birth, eternal life, the resurrection, immortality, 
the judgment and the awards of eternity—these, with their mys- 
tery and solemn depth, mingling hope and fear, joy and awe, 
will always be the themes of Christian preaching, because 
these truths satisfy the soul. They reach the deepest hunger 
and trouble of sin. They pacify and cleanse the conscience. 
They open vistas of light and hope to the higher spirit in man. 
Natural truths cannot do this; they go no further than nature 
goes with the apology that what is higher is unknowable. But 
Christ makes the supernatural truth both knowable and known; 
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he brings the hidden things of God to light. “ Christ and him 
crucified ” is the sum of Pauline preaching which imparts light, 
heat, and movement to all. God’s love is here focalized. 
There can be nothing higher, nothing deeper. Faith in the 
Crucified is the way to pardon, purity, and eternal life; and it 
is well that this central truth of the Atonement as the way 
of righteousness is again becoming the theme of the deepest 
interest and most intense study, and that new light is stream- 
ing in upon what might be called the human-divine side of the 
nature of Christ, opening new and attractive views of this 
vital doctrine. 

Yet what, after all, is “doctrine,” but simply that which is 
“taught” by God’s Word and Spirit—its speculative sense is an 
entirely secondary one? Therefore, we aver that it is better and 
more natural to find that “doctrine,” that “teaching,” in the 
Scriptures themselves—to press out the contents of inspiration 
and present them in their original power and spiritual pungency 
to the mind, than to dilute them too much by the artificiai pro: 
cesses of human philosophy. 

Yet, let us not be understood as arguing against logic. 
President Finney says in his autobiography that a certain dis- 
trict in England where he was laboring at the time needed 
more logical preaching—we do not doubt it. The popular re- 
ligious intellect had been enfeebled by everlasting hortatory 
platitudes, or ecclesiastical sentimentalisms from the pulpit, 
that touched no living interest, and aroused no profound 
thought in men’s minds. The logical element in American 
preaching has imparted to it a certain strength and firm con- 
sistency, that, however it may be lacking in other qualities per- 
haps still more important, bas, in these respects, made it supe- 
rior to the English, French, and German pulpits. The logical 
faculty is needed to try, judge, and establish positive truth. It 
tests, and squares, and lays the stones furnished at its hand. 
Every mind upon whom the burden of instructing others is 
laid, should have the discipline which a sound and severe 
course of logic affords. The sermons of preachers, especially 
of beginners, are often wofully deficient in this quality. They 
could not stand by themselves. They would topple over with 
an adverse breath. Some subjects also absolutely demand logi- 
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cal treatment; and every genuine “ discourse” which is care- 
fully arranged according to the rules of art, and with a view of 
producing a particular impression upon the minds of hearers, 
gains force from a clear plan. Bourdaloue said he could for- 
give anything but a poor method. We argue only against the 
claim sometimes made with dogmatic positiveness that the 
rigid logical method is the only productive method in the 
search and treatment of spiritual truth, and that it is the exclu- 
sive mode of reasoning, of persuasion, of converting men to 
God. Even in the field of revival preaching du we not have a 
logical Finney and an illogical Moody? We contend for spirit- 
ual freedom, for nature, for God’s teachings of individual gen- 
ius, for rhetorical and scriptural variety, for the inspirations and 
illuminations of the Holy Spirit, for feeling as well as argument, 
for that love which every great preacher must have in his heart 
which stamps him as a true successor of the apostles, and with- 
out which the cold splendors of the intellect play and shine in 
vain. There is too little of this Pauline sensibility, or, as the 
French call it, onction, in our American preaching, and before 
we shall see more of it there must be a total revoiution wrought 
in our whole theory of preaching. It must become more truly 
spiritual ; Christ must have a thorough control of the being, 
mind, and spirit of the preacher. Christ must be his inner life 
prompting to utterance. He must draw from those divine foun- 
tains of Christ’s heart, those hidden inspirational springs that 
issue from the Holy Spirit through a living faith in that great 
union of the divine with the human, which was brought about 
in the incarnation and work of the Son of God, vivifying, deep- 
ening, spiritualizing, making divine the affections, and energies, 
and all the outflowings and expressions of the human spirit. 
The earliest preachers were spiritual, prophetical, and exposi- 
tory preachers. Chrysostom preached ethical and expository 
rather than theological discourses. Augustine, though intensely 
theological in his other writings, is extremely simple and prac- 
tical in hissermons. Bernard of Clairvaux was almost altogether 
an exegetical sermonizer. Luther, though his pulpit addresses 
were full of polemic theology, had also, besides this, a great 
human heart, nature, wit, sarcasm, anecdote, allegory, passion- 
ate eloquence, and the widest and most intimate use of the 
Scriptures. 
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This leads us to speak, finally, under this head, more particu- 
larly than we have done, of the actual form of the sermon. 
While the classification of sermons in this respect has been 
with all homiletical writers a fruitful one, perhaps the simplest 
method of classification would be, first, into the textual; second, 
the topical, sometimes called ‘‘ subject sermons ;” third, the tex- 
tual-topical. A more elaborate classification would regard the 
form of the sermon as depending upon the manner of treating 
the text, the manner of treating the subject, and the general 
rhetorical treatment, and would bring into view the various 
kinds of textual, topical, expository, doctrinal, ethical, histori- 
cal, argumentative, meditative, and hortatory sermons; but we 
can not enter into this wide field and will notice only, fora mo- 
ment, the two grand divisions of the textual and the topical 
forms of sermon.* 

if it should be asked what style of sermonizing we would 
mainly recommend, not by any menns as the exclusive one, but 
as the most ordinary method of preaching, year in and year out, 
for a pastor’s regular work of instruction from the pulpit, we 
should answer, without making it a dry excogitation of the 
Scriptures, and without a narrow bibliolatry, the expository, 
or, rather, what might be called the “textual” as contrasted 
with the “topical” style of discourse. We use textual here 
not precisely in its technical sense. A “ textual” sermon, 
technically, is one that follows in its treatment closely the 
words of the text— clause by clause and word by word—wind- 
ing and turning with all the convolutions of the text. We 
would employ “ textual” rather in the sense of “ text-preaching ;” 
that is, making the text the absolute subject of the sermon, and 
notan abstract subject evolved from the text; holding firmly 
to the text, drawing the real material, the real thought, and the 
real inspiration from the Scriptures. It is, in fact, “ Biblical 
preaching,” instead of “theme-preaching.” It takes a long time 

*Inthe Presbyterian Review of October, 1875, the subject of “Textual and 
Topical Preaching " is discussed in a brief article. Lest the writer of the present 
article might seem to have derived his view from this or any other source, he 
would simply say that what follows on this particular point is that which he has 
been in the habit of presenting to his classes in the seminary for many years—a 
view to which he has been independently led by the study of the history of preach- 
ing, especially in its Scriptural head-springs. 
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to be emancipated from the the tyranny of the topical, or theme- 
sermon, which has domineered over our pulpits. This, we 
grant, has done a noble work, and will continue to do so—the 
most cultivated audiences are best pleased with it, and also 
profited by it—but its exclusive use has engendered many 
errors of preaching, and has sometimes led astray from the true 
object of preaching. It has, above all, spoiled variety and free- 
dom. Topical preaching, as has been hinted, draws from the 
text a particular theme, or, what is often the case, takes a topic 
before taking a text, and makes that topic the subject of the 
sermon. Here is its unity. It requires an artistic handling 
like an oration, or a piece of sculpture. It is a perfect discourse 
formed upon the rules of art. It is something, after all, outside 
of the text, though it should be in strict accordance with it. It 
requires brief texts containing complete themes, and themes 
capable of didactic development. But this style of sermoning is 
very apt to lead to aneglect of the Word of God. Thesermon, 
in fact, hangs on the proposition, or topic, instead of the text ; 
and many wrong topics, such as the text never taught, have 
been drawn out to serve as themes of this kind of sermon—e. g., 
by a German preacher who made the subject of Acts xxvi, 24: 
“ Festus said, with a loud voice, * Paul, thou art beside thyself; 
much learning bath made the mad,’ ”—*“‘ The doubtful and peril- 
ous character of religious enthusiasm.” A sermon should spring 
up from the word of God within the circle of pastoral studies, 
needs, and requirements, and sometimes the topic will be sug- 
gested before the text (though we think this is not a good rule), 
and there should be all proper freedom here since the pastor 
has two books to study, his Bible and his people; but when the 
text is once chosen, however, and whenever done, then it should 
be treated with honor and thoughtful attention, as the utterance 
of God upon the specific duty, or subject in hand. Topical 
preaching is needed for the wants and emergencies of the pul- 
pit, and will continue in vogue, and all will follow it who aim at 
a high standard of scientific excellence in sermonizing, but uni- 
formly pursued it will present the human side of preaching, pre- 
dominantly, will hide Christ and injure the cause of Christian 
truth, and a return to nature, to Biblical preaching, to the teach- 
ings of the “ Spirit of Christ,” will constitute a real reform. 
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Textual preaching, in the sense in which we have explained 
it, where the text forms the actual] basis of discourse and is 
immediately and mainly treated of, enables the preacher to in- 
terpret the word of God more closely, which course is in har- 
mony with the main theory already advanced that preaching is 
primarily interpretation—interpretation not of a dead but living 
sort, adapted to spiritual awakening and persuasion. It also 
enables the preacher to employ texts that comprise longer or 
shorter portions of Scripture, and this is the beauty of this 
method that the texts may be longer, and thus embrace a wider 
range of truth, like the parables of our Lord, or like the ex- 
tended figures in the 15th chapter of Luke, 1 Cor. ix, 24-27, 
Eph. vi, 15-17; or narrative and historical texts; or texts con- 
taining some important sabject fully treated as 1 Cor. 18, in 
Mark x, 33-50, where humility is the underlying lesson of the 
whole passage ; or meditative texts, as many of the Psalms, in 
which the inmost religious life of the writer is set forth. The 
textual discourse honors the word of Gud by thus keeping near 
to it and dwelling ever upon it. It gradually developes the 
riches of the text, following it out in its details, not perhaps 
running into a formal proposition and argument, but at the 
same time not disregarding the ground-truth of the passage 
(das inneres Factum) the. essential unity of the thought, the 
broad generalization which comprehends the whole. It has a 
true subject which may be usually defined by some general 
title, such as “The Centurion’s Faith,” “The Healing of the 
Blind Man,” “The Golden Rule,” “The New Commandment.” 
Thus the teaching is brought directly out of the Scriptures in a 
fresh original way, in all its spiritual power, with nothing as it 
were of human invention intervening between the living word 
and the living hearts of men. This is apt to be edifying 
preaching, feeding souls upon the bread of life. 

This kind of preaching mixing in with it the topical element, 
so that the sermon shall partake of the synthetic as well as ana- 
lytic character, is a profitable form of sermonizing. This was 
very much F. W. Robertson’s way of preaching. While we 
would thus strongly urge a return to Biblical preaching as com- 
ing back again to the living springs of power, as being the most 
spiritual as well as the most ancient form of pulpit address, con- 
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tinuing until, in the fourth and fifth centuries, Greek specula- 
tion and rhetoric began to destroy the free exposition of Scrip- 
ture and the inartificial style of interlocutory address or homily, 
and to mould the discourse upon the formal principles of Greek 
art, yet we would not be understood as denying art and philos- 
ophy their proper place in the sermon. Thought implies art. 
Emerson says, “‘ The conscious utterance of thought by speech 
or action, to any end, is art.” As Christian truth meets the 
advance of civilization and the needs of occidental scientific 
thought, it assumes, doubtless, to a certain extent, the forms of 
scientific thought. It may do this if it does not depend upon 
this method for success. A mind of severe culture like that of 
F. W. Robertson is apt to get at the heart of a subject and the 
heart of a hearer more readily than a half-educated man can do. 
Perhaps also, as a matter of secondary moment, there is greatly 
needed in our modern sermons the interest of fresh thought. 
Originality, Goethe says, is clothing old truths in new garb. 
Beauty is ever new while truth is old. Nature may sometimes 
be ugly, but she has infinite variety, and the desert itself to a 
scientific or ssthetic eye is never utterly uninteresting or un- 
profitable. The pulpit of the present day has more formidable 
rivals than perhaps it ever had. The book, the review, the 
scientific lecture, even the daily newspaper, constantly dazzle 
by their bright discoveries and new ideas, If preachers cannot 
learn to write in the same vigorous and idiomatic English style 
teeming with fresh thoughts—the food of the inteilectual 
hunger of this active-minded age—that Tyndal, and Huxley, 
and, in a modified degree, Herbert Spencer employ, how can 
they compete with these men? Not, assuredly, by repeating 
and endorsing their philosophy, as some, calling themselves 
Christian preachers who are the advocates of the broadest infi- 
delity, do; but that preachers can compete even with such bril- 
liant men upon their own ground, considering the subject solely 
on this literary plane, our own New England prince of preach- 
ers, Dr. Bushnell, is a most striking example. Power despises 
criticism, and there was certainly native as well as spiritual 
power in this man beyond hisart. His “faith-talent” alone (to 
use his own phrase) surpassed his literary and intellectual gifts 
brilliant as they were; and in fact it is a question whether so 
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strong and original a genius as his could have developed to its 
full perfection unless it had burst its way through the rigid 
conditions of a particular school of religious thought. But he 
took old, Biblical, common truth, and made it luminous in his 
intense realization of it. 

He spoke to earnest, honest minds, whether educated or illit- 
erate, because he pierced beneath the surface of the accidental 
and touched the real man, the common reason, conscience, and 
heart. He was great enough to be popular with all, and yet, 
like Robertson, he despised popularity and restrained himself 
from saying anything because it was popular, breasting the tide 
of public opinion like a strong and joyous swimmer. His child- 
like delight in God’s works and his susceptivity to the poetry 
of the natural world into whose deep spiritual symbolism his 
prophetic insight penetrated, took whatever he said out of com- 
mon place and stamped it with fresh beauty. He helped to un- 
bind the imagination and to give freedom and play to the 
esthetic faculty in the Puritan pulpit. One spark of God and 
nature is enough to give the preacher power. Dr. Bushnell had 
broad views of his great office as an interpreter of the ‘“ Word.” 
The whole world was to him a thought of God, was full of God 
and of his ideas, so that he could not close his eyes to anything 
that was divine in the world, or in man, or in literature (which 
is the soul of man embodied in thought), or in art which is the 
study of the beauty and harmony of God’s mind. Should not 
every man, he held, be a Milton if he could be one? Should 
not every man be a Michael Angelo if he could be one? 
Should not every man be a Paul, or a John, if he could be one? 
He had no petty views of the preacher’s work. He set to it no 
narrow and conventional metes and bounds, but regarded it as 
the highest and most comprehensive calling of the world—the 
work of reading the mind and love of the infinite “ Word,” and 
teaching these to men, so that they should love, obey, and grow 
themselves Christlike. His creative imagination that made all 
things new, his knowledge of living facts and of men, his mas- 
tery of the hidden sources of language wherein it is tropical, 
emotional, original, were brought to bear vividly in the pulpit. 
He discomfited as by a stroke of lightning the demon of ser- 
monic dulJness. How could he be dull with such bold origin- 
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ality, such scope of illustration, such “sweetness and light” 
springing from his inner spiritual life, such a hearty and man- 
ful sympathy with truth and with other minds in their struggles 
after truth? He confessedly sought truth before orthodoxy, 
preferring the unfading crown of God to the withering crowns 
made by men’s hands. Thus while he preached on the most 
lofty and supernatural themes he brought to his feet unbeliev- 
ers, doubters, humanitarians, nothingarians, hard intellects, 
worldly and wicked men as well as holy men and believers. 
He convinced them that there was something divine in this 
gospel that he preached. His large liberality, caught from 
communion with the Spirit of Christ, took away the arguments 
of sceptics, and the minds of men were astonished, and over- 
whelmed, and borne down witb the resistless force, the gracious 
magnanimity, and the celestial majesty of the truth he uttered. 
Who can say that the pulpit bas lost power with thoughtful 
men, let them be of what cast of opinion they may, when such 
preachers as Bushnell, and Robertson, and Van der Palm, and 
Lacordaire, have lived and spoken and the air is still vibrant 
with their nervous and eloquent words? Yet these men did 
not speak, we believe, merely to be eloquent—ad complendas 
aures, They obeyed the impulse of a deeper inspiration. 

Some of the best models of sermons in a purely literary point 
of view, that combine this fresh thinking with a free, strong, 
natural, and at the same time exquisitely molded style—satis- 
fying the highest taste and yet open as the day to the uncul- 
tured mind—are those of J. H. Newman before they became 
darkened and their true light quenched by the somber and 
unprogressive ecclesiasticism of the Romish Church. 

In this connection we would remark that the development of 
science adds an element of power to the enlightened pulpit of 
this day, because the knowledge of the laws and facts of the 
natural world increases our knowledge of God. The preacher 
should gladly welcome every opening of the great volume of 
facts which God has written in the physical universe. The 
relation of the pulpit to science is to our mind a theme promis- 
ing much of novel interest and profound value. The preacher 
should rejoice in this revival and mighty stir of scientific 
thought in whose troubled waters he can cast his line—since 
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the most violent disturbance is better than total stagnation in 
regard to knowledge, whether spiritual or material. He should 
prove to the world that the Christian church possesses an in- 
tellectual vigor equal to all demands made upon it, and that it 
is able to cope with the living problems of the day. He, the 
follower of truth, ought to cultivate a catholic mind which is 
hospitable to new ideas, nor should he look with a narrow 
jealousy upon the advance of science, for science is but the 
formal recognition of thoroughly proven knowledge. That is 
true science which presents to us facts which are the genuine 
fruits of induction, and that are capable of proof and logical 
classification in whatever field of knowledge the pursuit may 
be. The truth of revelation cannot be imperiled by the pro- 
gress of true science; and, moreover, as the two do not move 
in the same plane, it is lost time spent in trying to reconcile 
science and the Bible. At the same time the spirit of inquiry 
which developes the laws of the natural universe while it nar- 
rows the domain of superstition, facilitates the interpretation of 
God's moral and spiritual manifestation of himself in his word 
and in human consciousness: not willingly always, for the 
labors of some modern scientists are like the strokes of giants 
guided by a higher intelligence than their own and building 
better than they know. But in spite of the atheistic intent im- 
pelling their activity, and in spite of their stopping in the ma- 
terial world which furnishes no explanation of force, mind, 
spirit, they are none the less the authors of spiritual blessing 
and light. They are men of bright intelligence, essentially of 
the light. They should be regarded with gratitude and with 
patient hope as co-laborers in the field of truth. Take the 
Darwinian theory, for example, has it not already widened our 
vision of physical knowledge? It is but one phase of the 
problem of creation, which has regard mainly to the mode of 
divine causation, and is consistent with a divine theory of the 
universe. It denies, it is true, the necessity of a new creative 
act in the production of new species, but relegates all to an orig- 
inal power impressed upon nature, which, through the working 
of certain change-producing laws, is sufficient to account for 
the formation of species and the progress of the race without 
further intervention of creative power. It thus denies the 
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action of blind unintelligent force and asserts the uniform reign 
of law. It has seized upon a certain grand truth of cosmic 
development, of the existence of the working influence of law, 
of the evolution of higher out of lower forms, of the principle 
of orderly progress in creation which has long ago been observed 
but never before so clearly emphasized and reduced to scientific 
analysis. We believe that the Darwinian theory, technically 
speaking, has as yet utterly failed to establish its proofs. The 
missing links have not been found. The fathomless gaps 
which separate lower from higher life, which separate life from 
no-life, have not beer bridged over; but the arguments against 
Darwin's view sometimes exhibit an inexcusable want of 
thorough appreciation of what his theory of ontology is; and 
many of the replies made to scientific doubt by theologians and 
preachers are injudicious, often weak. They evince timidity as 
well as ignorance. Scientific infidelity should be met by scien- 
tific knowledge, not only knowledge of the facts of the natural 
universe but of archeology and of a true historic criticism. Is 
not everything aiding the elucidation of truth, from the revela- 
tions of the highest physical science, the remarkable facts of 
ethnological research, and the new and brilliant era in philolog- 
ical investigation, to the last broken fragment of cuneiform in- 
scription from resurrected Chaldea and Assyria? The battle 
may be hard, but there is no doubt of the result where the 
gospel of hope contends against the gospel of despair. Protest- 
antism and true science are one. 

The pulpit of this age, in order to meet its wants, must be 
as has already been said, to a certain extent scientific, and the 
inductive and scientific is healthfully corrective of the ultra 
tendencies of the metaphysic and deductive method. Science 
and religion may be of mutual help to each other, for the one 
searches the causes of natural phenomena, the other the cause 
of causes. “Science is nature revealed, while religion is na- 
ture’s God revealed.” ‘The Christian pulpit has always claimed 
the liberty to discuss scientific questions where they cross the 
lines of revelation, having an example in the apostle Paul, 
who suggests in his discourse at Athens the necessity and the 
mode of meeting philosophic denial, as he met the atomic theory 
of the Epicureans, which has rolled around again in our day, 
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by kindness, wise firmness, and an intellectual presentation of 
the truth so congenial to human reason, of a personal Creator. 
The preacher must be willing to come down from the region of 
abstractions to meet error in the concrete forms of a materialistic 
philosophy, which is the present phase of denial. Pure theism 
is a proposition which can be defended scientifically as well as 
metaphysically, without dogmatism and unchristian bitterness, 
and with the very weapons that science herself so liberally fur- 
nishes. Already those who have lived a quarter of a century in 
the thinking world have seen great scientific names—even such 
a name as that of John Stuart Mill—waning with the theories 
belonging to them, which theories, though now subsided, we 
are willing thankfully to confess have left behind them much 
good and enrichment with the devastation they have occasioned. 
The extreme limits of atheistic principles, which have been 
already attained, indicate a reaction to a sounder philosophy, 
a more rational and truly scientific theory of being. This 
the pulpit, with a divinely nurtured intelligence, should aid, 
as something correlated to its higher aim and work; since, 
in one sense, the kingdom of spirit is built up from beneath by 
such means; and we have been of the opinion that Christian 
thought has heretofore ignored too much the importance of 
those lower physical and material facts, which have their influ- 
ence upon the gradual improvement of the race by the harmo- 
nious working of physical and moral laws; but we would in 
no sense depend upon scientific culture any more than upon 
philosophical and literary culture for the power of the pulpit— 
if we do, God sends his prophets in the guise of herdsmen and 
coal-miners to break the illusion—but at the same time, Luther 
himself did not despise the aids of learning, art, and eloquence, 
and if he had lived in these days he would joyfully have hailed 
science also as a handmaid of Christian persuasion, while he 
would have despised it as compared with the power of a — 
spiritual faith in a living Christ. In the forms of the sermon, 
in the modes of presenting divine truth to the people, we there- 
fore contend for a generous and wholesome breadth of treat- 
ment, taking in the whole nature of man; for absolute free- 
dom within the true sphere of the Christian preacher; for the 
use of every genuine method of persuasion and every species of 
effective address that nature and the Spirit of God teach. 
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III. The best methods of pulpit delivery. Although this 
special topic would seem to pertain more particularly to the 
practice than to the theory of preaching, yet from the fact that 
the manner of delivery shapes the conception and plan of the 
sermon, and bears directly upon the object and design of preach- 
ing, it thus tends to modify our ideas of what preaching is, 
and we cannot discuss this whole subject without giving our 
thoughtful attention to this point. It is a theme which has 
been treated by able writers. Yet the subject is not exhausted, 
as may be seen from the multitude of books that have been of 
late years written upon it, a few of whose titles, especially those 
of our own American authors, we have placed at the head of 
this article. Germany—should we enter that field—would 
present a literature by itself, and, we must add, of a far more 
thorough and scientific kind, on this subject; but our present 
object is to give a broad glance at the whole field rather than 
to treat it minutely. 

We have listened to thoughtless flings against theological 
seminaries that the art of oratory is not cultivated at the present 
day in them ; it would be more proper to charge modern civil- 
ization witha neglect of the rhetorical art which was once con- 
sidered to be, as in the Greek state, the crown and consumma- 
tion of a liberal education. Many causes might be adduced 
for this, but the charge against seminaries is not an entirely just 
one. We venture to say, that at this moment, more attention is 
paid in our best theological schools, to oratory, than in the col- 
leges, law schools, or other educational and professional institu- 
tions of the land. But much more should be done. The 
Christian orator in the pulpit, as be has the noblest field, so he 
should have the loftiest ideal of the orator—the “ great orator,” 
who, Quintilian said, “had not yet appeared, but who would 
appear hereafter, and who would be as consummate in goodness 
as in eloquence.” The age of the Reformation was a period of 
marked eloquence in the pulpit. Concerning the eloquence of 
Calvin, Farel and Viret, an epigram of Theodore de Beza is 
recorded to this effect, that “never one showed more learning 
than Calvin; never one thundered with more force than Farel ; 
never one spake with more honied sweetness than Viret.” Luther 
and Zwingle laid the foundation of the Reformation in the 
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eloquence as well as spiritual fire, and faith of their preaching. 
The Protestant Church has always cultivated the oratorical 
art, and in France especially, it has rivalled the senate and the 
bar, as well as the academic chair, in the purity, grace and fin- 
ished elegance of its oratory. Coquerel says that “ Religion 
imposes this upon itself because truth, even the highest truth, 
is not self-evident to the beclouded and corrupt mind, but needs 
to be explained, proved and established. It must be recom- 
mended to men with all the energies of the soul, all the facul- 
ties of the intellect, all the resources of oratory. One can never 
plead for religion with too much eloquence, and no preacher is 
excused, if he has received from God any good gift, any quality 
that belongs to the orator, such as memory, voice, facile elocu- 
tion, presence of mind, easy and natural gesticulation, an ex- 
pressive countenance, and a piercing glance, above all power of 
thought and forceful expression—he is cu]pable in not training 
these powers to the highest perfection in the service of his Mas- 
ter.”"* Coquerel regrets that preaching has been excluded froin 
the domain of literature. He points to Massillon, who worked 
over his sermons ten years before publishing them; and he re- 
commends the establishment of institutions like that at Augs- 
burg, called a “ Prediger-Seminar,” where the sole aim is to 
fit young men to be preachers. 

The modes of delivery have greatly influenced the oratorical 
power of the pulpit. There can be no doubt of the fact that the 
comparatively modern method of read/‘ng written sermons has 
greatly diminished the fire and eloquence of the pulpit. Yet 
this method is not without its advantages. Who would find 
fault with the preaching of one to whom our thoughts are at 
this time drawn because Death has, as it were, raised him to a 
loftier level of contemplation, and we see his greatness in a new 
light—of such a man as Horace Bushnell in his prime (sad is 
it that his voice is heard no more in the pulpit of the land), 
when the manuscript before him seemed to vanish, and he 
soared above it and above all art, by the force of his strong 
thinking and the inspiration of a divine and expanding theme. 

Dr. Chalmers, that pulpit monarch, was also a preacher of 
written sermons Van der Palm, the most eloquent preacher 
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of modern times in Holland, pursued this plan. This method, 
we conclude, must still continue to be practiced by those who, 
if they should die for it, can neither speak from memory nor 
off hand. The preaching of written sermons will not be aban- 
doned in haste. But this was not the method of the first 
preachers. They were free men in speech if but children often 
in knowledge. “ All the examples of Christian antiquity and of 
the beginnings of the Reformation are against the practice of 
the reading of written sermons. Neither the Basils, nor Chry- 
sostom, neither Augustine, nor Luther, nor Calvin, nor their 
contemporaries, read their discourses, and later down this method 
never prevailed in French churches, and is now renounced almost 
entirely.”* In Germany the use of written sermons has never 
prevailed. In Holland, about fifty years since, it was the cus- 
tom, but it is now given up, and this is true to a great extent in 
Scotland. Its introduction into England, where, together with 
New England and America, it bas most prevailed, has been 
sometimes ascribed to Archbishop Tillotson ; but Bishop Bur- 
net gives a more reliable account of the manner in which it 
came into vogue in England. He says, in substance, speaking 
of medizeval times, that preaching had been restricted to Lent, 
at other seasons only to festival days, panegyrics of martyrs, 
etc. The friars seeing danger ahead, felt that they must use 
the instrumentality of preaching to ward off the influences of 
advancing reformed ideas. Thus “ by passionate and affecting 
discourse,” they directed the devotion of the people towards 
shrines and pilgrimages, and in this way filled their coffers. 
The reformers on the other hand saw the value of this instrumen- 
tality, but they at first used it indiscreetly. They indulged 
in highly controversial and acrimonious preaching, which, re- 
sponded to in the same vein, produced complaints to the king, 
and after that preaching was confined to the reading of written 
discourses.t But this practice was not adopted by the latest 
reformers of the English church, and was really revived by the 
Puritans, so much so that it was considered a Puritan innova- 
tion, and hence the proclamation of Charles II, October 8, 1674, 
to the University of Cambridge, forbidding on pain of his 
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majesty’s displeasure (the dissolute king certainly did worse 
things than this) the practice of reading sermons, as one 
“which took its beginning from the disorders of the times,” 
and which was characterized asa ‘‘supine and slothful ” method. 
But the practice had gained too strong a foothold and has main- 
tained its ground in England ever since, where, at the present 
time, not one preacher in ten extemporizes, perhaps not one in 
twelve; very few memorize; but the preaching is from pretty 
full notes, or entirely written sermons. Thus this mode did 
not come in until after the Reformation, and has led, as we 
have said, to the decline of pulpit eloquence. Sydney Smith's 
witty gibes were directed especially against this method of 
preaching. ‘Pulpit discourses,” he says, “have insensibly 
dwindled from speaking to reading; a practice, of itself, suffi- 
cient to stifle every germ of eloquence. It is only by the fresh 
feelings of the heart that mankind can be profitably affected. 
What can be more ludicrous, than an orator delivering stale 
indignation, and fervor of a week old; turning over whole 
pages of violent passion written out in fair text; reading the 
tropes and apostrophes into which he is hurried by the ardor of 
his mind; and so affected at a preconcerted line and page, that 
he is unable to proceed any further. The great object of mod- 
ern sermons is to hazard nothing ; their characteristic is, decent 
delivery; which alike guards their authors from ludicrous er- 
rors, and precludes them from striking beauties. Why this holo- 
plexia on sacred occasions alone? Why call in the aid of para- 
lysis to piety? Is it a rule of oratory to balance the style 
against the subject, and to handle the most sublime truths in 
the dullest language and the driest manner? Is sin to be taken 
from man, as Eve was from Adam, by casting them into a deep 
sleep? Or from what possible perversion of common sense are 
we all to look like field-preachers in Nova Zembia, holy lumps 
of ice, numbed into quiescence, and stagnation, and mum- 
bling?” But it cannot be denied that written sermons 
are apt to secure a careful treatment of the subject. Thoughts 
are shaded in more elaborately and the picture is deepened by 
every touch. Greater scientific precision of statement is at- 
tained, especially where needed in a sceptical community. The 
main difficulty is to guard against the idea of writing and de- 
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livering the written discourse as if it were a literary production 
to be read, instead of an address to be spoken. Many contend 
that writing must be read and not spoken—that it is a virtual 
deception to attempt to speak it. Thus Coquerel says, “If one 
reads in the pulpit, it is better to read openly and boldly, tak- 
ing no other pains than to have the manuscript easily legible 
and properly smoothed down on the front of the pulpit; then 
to turn the leaves without affecting a disguise, which is useless 
and unbecoming. We may be certain that the hearers are not 
deceived in this respect; they always know when the orator is 
reading.” Dr. Chalmers also warned his pulpits against the 
custom of mingling reading with free speaking, but recom- 
mends that preaching should be either one or the other. 
Nevertheless, if there is an earnest man in the pulpit, whe is 
resolved that his audience shall be affected by the truth, and 
whose own mind is possessed by the truth, we believe there is 
a possibility, even with a written discourse, of the preacher’s 
rising above mere reading into something like genuine address, 
suffering the manuscript to lie before him rather as a guide 
than a restraint. This depends upon the preacher’s theory of 
the sermon, whether he regards it as a means to an end or a 
means in itself; whether it is a living word or a written com- 
position ; whether his preaching is to end in pen, ink, and pa- 
per, or in the hearts, souls and lives of men. But we are as- 
suredly less robust than our ancestors; and the young clergy- 
man who goes forth on Sunday morning armed with his writ- 
ten discourse in black sermon-case lined with silk and tied with 
blue ribbons, is about as near to John Knox-and old Hugh 
Latimer, who charged Henry VIII. to his face with adultery, as 
a child's caracoling on a stick in playing soldier compared to a 
long-sworded moss-trooper, the hero of a hundred fights. One 
cannot strike hard who is encumbered with this paper armor. 
Some of us who are older and cannot readily learn new ways, 
may find it difficult to free ourselves from the bondage to writ- 
ten sermons, but young men should take heed in time. Even 
memoriter preaching, when rightly employed, may be more ef- 
fective. This second method of preaching has in its favor the 
example of the ancient orators, and in all probability of De- 
mosthenes, who did not trust himself without a careful and 
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even verbal preparation. The memory was regarded as almost 
the greatest of intellectual gifts for the orator, as Quintilian 
says:—‘ It is not without reason that the memory has been 
called the treasury of eloquence.” ‘This style has also in its 
favor the example of a few distinguished English preachers, 
and of the German and French pulpit asa body. A Freuch 
writer says. “By memorization one escapes from the sudden 
impradences, the irreparable mistakes and failures of a juve- 
nile extemporization. As to the objection that memoriza- 
tion gives to the delivery something of constraint, of formality, 
of overstrained emphasis, an affected gesture, a redundant ac- 
cent, and that extemporization on the contrary draws with it 
a delivery more natural, fervent and sympathetic; but exam- 
ples militate against the justice of these alternatives; if the 
memory is only sure of itself, the elocution does not incur 
these reproaches, while the delivery of an extemporaneous dis- 
course may be as confused as the discourse itself.” De Ravig- 
nan, before quoted, recommends it as the only proper method, 
and he repeats a saying of Massillon, “ my best sermon is the 
one I know best.” He drew from this the conclusion that we 
ought to know some sermons by heart, and added :—“ I know 
very well the trouble of learning by heart; but the more 
trouble the better—trouble is just what we ought to have. 
This wretched fear of taking trouble it is that does all the 
harm. Would you like me to tell you something of the truth 
of which Iam deeply concerned? Sloth is what chiefly pal- 
sies talent and hinders success. I remember a very sensible re- 
mark made to me by a speaker of experience; he said that we 
must let a speech rot—yes, rot in the memory. Beware of 
losing the power of learning by heart, nothing can supply that 
want.” Such preachers as De Ravignan, Lacordaire and Pére 
Hyacinthe, who, whatever their errors, were great orators, and 
made the old Gothic pulpit of Notre Dame resplendent in 
these modern days, were memoriter preachers ; but it must be 
said that this was a metropolitan show-pulpit, where a display 
of eloquence was expected: yet, as a general rule, French and 
German preachers, both Catholic and Protestant, among them 
Adolphe Monod, Athanase Coquerel, Vinet, and, above all, 
Reinhard in the last century, held that any other kind of 
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preaching was inefficient, indolent, and unworthy of the oc- 
casion and the truth. By this method, the sermon being writ- 
ten out is apt to be carefully composed ; the written style thus 
intended for delivery, is better adapted to speaking, and what- 
ever is stiff is taken out of it; and if one can overcome the 
nervous fear of breaking down much is gained in accuracy of 
language and deliberation of thought. The memory, it is ad- 
mitted, is capable of immense cultivation. Dr. Immanuel Christ- 
lieb, of Bonn, stated to the writer that in his own case while it 
took him at first four days to commit a sermon to memory, he 
soon reduced to two days, and that now it is only necessary to 
read it over twice, once Saturday night, and once Sunday morn- 
ing. He did not state how soon he forgot it again! The testi- 
mony also of the late Dr. Thomas Guthrie, who is commonly sup- 
posed to have been an extemporaneous speaker, is very inter- 
esting, as given in his own autobiography (vol. i, p. 191.) 
Speaking of his manner of preparing for the pulpit, he says: 
“Thus the only time left me for preparation for the pulpit, 
composing my sermons and so thoroughly committing them 
that they rose without an effort to my memory (and therefore 
appeared as if they were born on the spur and stimulus of the 
moment) was to be found in the morning.” The examples of 
such men and of nearly all the Continental preachers of Eu- 
rope cannot be entirely disregarded. Have we not possibly erred 
in America in holding this method in especial disesteem, and 
may not its confessed disadvantages of confinement, task-work 
and waut of freedom, entirely vanish in particular cases, and 
great relief and power be obtained from it when successfully 
mastered? But we cannot stop until the true ideal of preach- 
ing is reached, and the preacher stands forth a free man, the 
master of all his resources of mind and body, to speak his 
message directly to the soul as if it were a “word of life,” (and 
all preaching should be revival preaching) just as it is given 
him to speak, with no painful thought as to the words, but 
these are truly “ winged words,” flying forth as on the very 
breath of the soul. 

Extemporaneous preaching has been defined to be that in 
which the speaker “ knows what he has to say but does not 
know how he is to say it.” Its chief force and inspiration are 
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in the thought, or the idea, not in the words. It is sometimes 
imagined that this method is a new thing, a new discovery of 
these latter days, and a great and wonderful reformation of the 
pulpit. If it be a reform of the pulpit it will only be travel- 
ing back to the earliest times, to the apostolic age, and to the 
way that nature, the free spirit of man, and the Spirit of God, 
dictate. Among the classic orators a modified species of im- 
provisation was doubtless in vogue. The practice of writing 
out the discourse beforehand commenced, it is said, among the 
Greeks in the time of Pericles, and was in some degree a sign 
of the decadence of Greek eloquence, though Demosthenes him 
self in a former age, was, as has been said, not wholly an ex- 
tempore speaker. From the Gorgias of Plato it is easy to de- 
duce the proof that the extemporaneous method was frequently 
resorted to. Cicero says :—“ Is orator erit, hoc tam gravi nom- 
ine dignus qui, quaecumque res inciderit, que sit dictione ex- 
plicanda, prudenter, et composite, et ornate, et memoriter dicat, 
cum quadam etiam actionis dignitate.” (De orat., 1:15). This 
memorization here spoken of was evidently the recalling of 
ideas instead of words, and described doubtless in general terms 
the orator’s facility of clothing his remembered ideas in fit lan- 
guage—in fact the power of accurate and forceful extemporiza- 
tion. This, as we have said, was the method of the earliest 
preachers—and can there be any doubt that it was the apostolic 
method? Did the apostle Paul need to have his manuscript 
sermon before him when he “stretched forth his hand” and 
said “men and brethren?” Neander, speaking of the first 
centuries, says :—“ The sermons were sometimes, though rarely, 
read from notes; sometimes freely delivered ; and sometimes 
they were altogether extemporary.” This statement of Nean- 
der’s, that in the early ages sermons were sometimes read, has 
been controverted, and the evidence against this is pretty 
strong; doubtless there was preparation in thought and compo- 
sition, and in set orations, or occasional sermons, like pane- 
gyrics, there was actual writing, but that the early patristic 
preachers were in the habit of using written notes there is no 
proof that we have seen. A writer in Blackwood (Feb., 1869) 
generalizing upon this point, says:—‘“ The ancient mode of 
preaching was of course extempore, with what amount of pre- 
VOL. XXXV. 25 
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vious preparation would depend on the powers or habits of the 
preacher. The sermons of Origen are the first which are re- 
corded as having been taken down by short-hand writers ; and 
it was probably not until a date comparatively recent that any 
preacher thought of actually writing out his sermon at any 
length beforehand, with the view of delivering it front memory 
as has been the habit of some of the most successful preachers. 
The practice of reading from a manuscript seems only to have 
come in after the Reformation, and even then to have been a 
long time exceptional and unpopular.” It is said that Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, after a most conclusive failure, declared he 
never would attempt extemporaneous speaking again, and his 
influence was so great that he has been sometimes called, as 
was mentioned, the originator of reading written sermons. It 
is also related that Dr. South broke down on one occasion at 
the very opening of an essay at extemporaneous preaching, and 
with the exclamation ‘ Lord be merciful to our infirmities,’ de- 
scended rapidly from the pulpit. Dr. Chalmers might also be 
mentioned as another instance of failure; but many instances 
might be adduced on the other hand of preachers, who, not 
succeeding at first, have in the end become powerful off-hand 
speakers. Shakespeare says he has seen “ great clerks” 
“ Shiver and look pale ; 

Make periods in the midst of sentences ; 

Throttle their practis’d accents in their fear ; 

And, in conclusion, doubly have broke off.” 

But the preachers who have produced the most impression in 
ancient and modern times, especially the great revival preachers, 
have, as a general rule, been extempore speakers; for this 
method comes nearest to the true idea of preaching, which is 
bringing to bear a personal influence upon men, and is a kind 
of prophesying, in which a sanctified personality, cleansed and 
prepared by the Holy Ghost, becomes the direct medium of 
divine impartations of truth. The Holy Spirit more readily 
speaks to the personality of him who yields himself at the mo- 
ment, body and soul, to be played upon, filled, and voiced by 
this higher personality and power of God. This is the testi- 
mony of Dr. Finney, who, whatever his faults may have been, 
was confessedly a powerful and successful revival preacher. He 
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claimed a prophetic gift, and, however he may have erred in 
the opinion of some on the side of fanaticism in this, we be- 
lieve he was a sincere and holy man. Dr. George Winfred Her- 
vey, in hisrecent homiletical work entitled “Christian Rhetoric,” 
has made everything of this idea, and, following the lead of 
Rudolf Stier in his “ Keryktik,” and Sikel in his “ Halieutik,” has 
attempted to build up a system of sacred rhetoric entirely on the 
inspirational and divine side—disregarding, to a great degree, 
the rules and principles of human rhetoric, and seeking for 
power to work upon the souls of men, exclusively in the divine 
oracles, and in pursuing the lead, and studying the methods, 
of the prophetic and apostolic preachers. It is an interesting 
work—not entirely original in its inception, but as an attempt 
at the complete systemization of the idea it merits claim to orig- 
inality, and though too elaborate for practical use, it is noble in 
its aims and worthy of any preacher’s study. Its main idea of 
inspirational rhetoric was a favorite one of Origen’s, and of 
other great preachers of past ages, who, however, did not call 
it (as this author does) by the awkward name of “ sub-inspira- 
tion,” but claimed for it a direct and essentially prophetic char- 
acter. Whether or not this apostolic inspiration is still vouch- 
safed to the true preachers of Christ, and how far it may accom- 
pany his earnest studies and efforts to interpret the word of 
God to men, are open questions, but there can be no question 
that he who has achieved the ability of speaking freely as God 
moves him, of uttering the thoughts and emotions that sway 
his mind with ease and power, is more apt to be God’s effective 
mouth-piece. Then there is the awakening of speech to a 
new life. Then speech is electric, is like lightning from 
the skies. Then there can be eloquence, and something higher, 
convicting and converting power. Not that men have not 
been converted by written sermons, and great revivals of relig- 
ion been forwarded by written sermons, but this has been, so 
to speak, in spite of them, and over them, as a torrent rolls 
over obstructing obstacles and sweeps all before it. But extem- 
poraneous preaching with the uninspired successors of the 
apostles rarely can mean unpremeditated preaching, though 
often, in respect to the immediate preparation of the discourse 
in hand, it does amount to that. The great preachers of the 
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Reformation, and since their day, such men as Wesley, Robert 
Hall, Jonathan Edwards, who lived in the sphere of divine con- 
templation and whose meat and drink it was to think upon the 
things of the kingdom of God, were ready to preach at any time, 
on any occasion, to any length, for it was but starting a spring 
whose sources had become exhaustless, opening into the infinite 
thoughts of God.‘ Calvin in ten years preached four thousand 
and thirty-four sermons, and John Wesley a far greater propor- 
tion than this for fifty years. But it is evident that a great 
deal has to be done in the case of ordinary men before extem- 
poraneous address is possible. Coquerel lays down three inex- 
orable prerequisites of successful extemporaneous preaching : 
1. That the preacher should have an abundant supply of ideas 
—of religious ideas—without which all the advantages of fa- 
cile delivery amounts to nothing; fora lack of ideas leads to 
the barren repetition of thoughts to words. 2. There is also 
needed a rich knowledge of the Scriptures, and especially of 
the New Testament—though, we venture to add a full knowl- 
edge also of the Old Testament gives a devotional flavor to the 
preacher’s imagination that hardly nothing else can; it smells 
as of Carmel and Lebanon and the gardens of spices. Buta 
familiarity with, and facility in repeating texts, analogues, 
proofs, allusions, figures, promises, threatenings, proverbs, pre- 
cepts, reasonings from the Bible, are of inestimable aid. If the 
Bible is not a perfectly well-known book to the preacher his 
improvisations are apt to become mere moral declamations, phi- 
losopbic sentimentalities, vague platitudes. 3. A fluent and 
idiomatic use of his mother tongue. Otherwise there will be 
stiffness and mannerism, hiatuses, strained inverted sentences, 
confused parentheses, and absolute blunders in the construc- 
tion of sentences, which will take away one of the great 
charms and powers of extemporaneous speech, its easy, natural 
flow. It is not so difficult to commence a sentence, but the dif- 
ficulty is to end it. Unless with prompt and practiced speak- 
ers, the decisive word—the key-word of the sentence—which 
binds it together, is wanting, and the sentence is nought but a 
jumbled ineffective mass. We might add to these three pre- 
requisites, a severely disciplined process of thought that is able 
to look a subject clear through to the end before speaking. So 
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it may be seen that while extemporization is, in one sense, the 
easiest, because inspirational method of speaking, yet in fact it 
is the most difficult ; it is the ideal and therefore the hardest to 
reach ; and to extemporize successfully before one has anything 
to say, and knows how to say it, is not to be thought of. There 
must be methodised thought before there can be forcible 
speech. Thinking—the trained power to think clearly and 
steadily, keeping the main idea in view as the Olympic racer 
keeps his goal in sight—this is the golden secret of extempo- 
raneous address. Quintilian in a very striking passage says, 
“ Kxtemporalis oratio nec alio mihi videtur mentis vigore constare.” 

In regard to the actual amount of preparation needed for the 
act of extemporaneous preaching, McIlvaine, excellent in his 
work on elocution (p. 119), remarks: “The extent or thorough- 
ness of the preparation required for extempore speaking, is 
greater or less, according as the mind of the speaker, acts 
with more or less precision and rapidity. Too minute prepara- 
tion resolves extempore into memoriter speaking, and instead 
of relieving the mind from the burden of sub-processes, only 
exchanges one class of them for another. The principle which 
will enable each one to decide this point for himself, turns upon 
the question, how far he can relieve himself from the labors of 
invention and style without loading hismemory. Asa general 
rule, however, the speaker, whenever it is possible, ought to 
prepare before hand, either mentally or with the aid of the pen, 
a complete analysis of his discourse, including the distinct state- 
ment of the proposition, the arrangement by co-ordination of 
the general heads, and by subordination of the secondary topics, 
together with a general statement of the thought contained in 
each paragraph. Such an analysis, which Rhetoric teaches us 
to prepare, may either be carried in the memory without load- 
ing it, or it may be committed to paper and referred to when 
speaking, without serious disadvantage. With a fine memory 
the former method is to be preferred ; with a poor memory, the 
latter.” The process of learning to extemporize will naturally 
differ with different characters of mind. Some men—we be- 
believe most men—will succeed better by writing a great deal. 
They must use written and memoriter crutches, perhaps for a 
long time, until they can fling them away. This is Zincke’s 
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method. He says, “Nor will the practice of extempurary 
preaching deprive a man of the advantage of attaining to that 
accuracy which is a result of written composition. I am ad- 
dressing myself to those who have energy enough to persevere 
for some years, or for whatever time may be required, in the 
practice of carefully compiling their sermons during the week, 
and then preaching them extemporarily on Sunday. The time 
will come when full notes, containing only the more important 
parts in extenso, will be sufficient, and at last nothing more, in 
most cases, be needed than such a sketch as may be written on 
one side of half a sheet of note paper, the rest of the study be- 
ing carried on mentally, or without the aid of writing. I sup- 
pose that for several years more or less of writing will be nec- 
essary, because that alone will demonstrate to the preacher that 
he has mastered the subject and properly arranged his materials, 
and so will enable his mind to rest on the fact that it has already 
produced what it now has only produced in the pulpit. And 
I can imagine persons preferring to the last to write very full 
abstracts of what they intend to say, and doing this from a re- 
gious regard for their work. A sermon, such persons will feel, 
is too important a work, too much depends upon it to justify 
the preacher in leaving anything to the chances of the moment. 
This must be done to some extent in a debate, and it may be done 
generally in secular oratory, when the main object is to please ; 
but it is irreverent and unwise to trust in this way to the mo- 
ment for the matter or arrangementof asermon. It will, there- 
fore, I think, be better that the preacher, however practiced, 
should never wholly lay aside the pen.”* Notwithstanding 
the wisdom of this, we are convinced that some men—they are 
exceptions—do better by bold effort, forcing themselves at once 
to hardy thinking and free expression, and so by daring, win- 
ning. If they stand shivering on the brink in their half resolve 
and caution betokened by their keeping up the writing process, 
they will never plunge in. These bolder men, if they succeed, 
will make the best extempore preachers, because they trust 
themselves wholly, and lay their power of speaking in thinking, 
in the inward energy of the mind, rather than in rhetoric or 
the outward expression. But all would agree who kuow any- 








* The Duty and Discipline of Extemporary Preaching, p. 33. 
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thing about the subject, or have any personal experience in 
regard to it, that there must be a severe preparation, that there 
must be intensely hard thinking, planning, even composition 
of the discourse—it may be wholly mentally+-before coming 
up to the act of speaking. Thought and method, like a strong 
engine and snow-plough, should clear the tract for the trains to 
thunder smoothly and swiftly over. Dr. Richard S. Storrs, in 
his admirable lectures on this subject, gives essentially the same 
advice. He says, “It is indispensable, therefore, that the 
main plan of the sermon be from the start so plainly in view 
that it comes up of itself as it is needed, and does not require 
to be pulled into sight at any effort. To this end it must be 
simple, obvious, natural, so that it fixes itself in the mind; it 
must be clearly articulated in its parts. If possible, let it be 
so arranged that one point naturally leads to another, and, when 
the treatment of it is finished, leaves you in front of that which 
comes next. Then take up that, and treat it in its order, until 
through that treatment you reach the third, and find it inevit- 
able to proceed to consider that. By such a progressive ar- 
rangement of thought you are yourself carried forward; your 
faculties have continual liberty; you are not forced to pause 
in the work of addressing yourself directly to the people. 
There must be connection as well as succession in the thought 
which one would express without notes; and the more fully 
and deeply the plan of the discourse is imbedded in the mind, 
and made self-suggestive, the more elastic and buoyant is the 
tread of the mind in all the discussion. If needful to this 
result, I would write the plan of the sermon over twenty times 
before preaching it; not copying, merely, from one piece of 
paper upon another, but writing it out carefully and fully, each 
time independently, till I perfectly knew it; till it was fixed 
absolutely in the mind."* The late Rev. Henry Ware, of 
Cambridge, Mass., author of a most valuable essay upon Ex- 
temporaneous Preaching, though a retiring and modest man, 
was really the pioneer of this great reformation in pulpit deliv- 
ery in this country—which reform has been so exceedingly slow 
in its progress that it seems even now to halt as if uncertain 
of future success. In the recent biography of Mr. Ware, the 





* Conditions of success in Preaching without Notes, p. 169. 
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difficulties he encountered in taking this bold step are graphi- 
cally told. He was not naturally fluent and was constitutionally 
diffident. His first attempts were in his weekly prayer-meet- 
ings, and perhaps but one to six or seven of his sermons fol- 
lowed this method; and he put so much labor into these efforts, 
that his regular extempore sermons gained for him very little 
time or study. But when his eyesight became impaired he 
realized the benefit of this method, and his extempore speaking 
was distinguished for its simplicity, gravity, and impressiveness. 
He says in a letter to his brother: “ Don’t give up the ship for 
one unfortunate fire. Why, I have suffered more than Indian 
torture fifty times; but then I had Indian perseverance, and it 
is only by not flinching that we can gain the end at last. You 
must expect, as a matter of course, sometimes to do ill. The 
state of the mind, state of health, stomach and bowels, nature 
of the dinner you have just eaten, &c., &c., all these unaccount- 
ably affect the powers of the mind. And then, sometimes you 
will make too much preparation, that is, trying to arrange the 
words, and sometimes make too little, that is by arranging 
no thoughis, and in either case you will flounder. But after 
beginning it were wicked to be disheartened.” 

We conclude the discussion of this specific topic and of the 
whole theme with three practical suggestions, as summing up 
the results of what we have been able to arrive at on this very 
important point. 

1. Let the preacher who, before God, earnestly desires to be 
effective in the pulpit and is determined to conquer indolence 
and native imperfections, but to whom bas been denied the ex- 
temporaneous gift, make a brave attempt to secure and combine 
the advantages of the three methods that have been mentioned, 
since, as has been seen, there is good in them all. Let him 
write out his sermon carefully and fully. Let him commit it 
to memory, or, at least, make himself perfectly familiar with it; 
and then let him preach it as a free discourse, without a scrap 
of writing before him, and without great care to adhere strictly 
to the preconceived and precomposed language. This, if we 
mistake not, judging from what he says in his Yale Lectures,* 
and also from his practice, is esseutially the method of Rev. 





* God’s Word through Preaching, C. vi, p. 131, seq. 
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John Hall, the eminent and earnest Presbyterian minister of 
New York. If one will only take the pains—the unwearied 
pains—to foilow out this plan, or something like it, he can se- 
eure the benefits of the written method with its thoughtful 
composition and precision of style; of the memoriter method 
with its ease and sense of confidence which it brings; and of 
the extemporaneous method with its freshness, naturalness, 
vivida vis animi, and freedom of attitude and spirit. This is doing 
in the way of preparation all that one, humanly speaking, can 
do. It is the employment of all his powers, the very utmost of 
his effort and care. 

2. Let one who is learning to preach and who finds himself 
tempted to facile methods of preparation, for a time at least— 
and perhaps to the end of his life—mingle the two styles, viz: 
that of preaching from written notes and that of preaching ex- 
temporaneously. Let him speak half of the day in one and the 
other half in the other method. This is strongly recommended 
by Dr. Shedd.* In this way the valuable exercise of the pen 
will not be lost. The clear arrangement, the accuracy of style, 
the literary and aitistic elaboration in the shading of thought, 
and the elegant finish and brevity which the constant use of the 
pen is fitted to secure, will be maintained, while at the same 
time the extemporaneous method will be restrained from its ex- 
treme and loose tendencies, and will gain also real strength. 
This is the method which, we sincerely believe, most preachers 
could, with the best success, follow. 

3. Let him, who is strong enough, and has the apostolic faith 
(for preaching is faith), dare to make use of a more excellent 
way. We speak especially now to the young preacher. The 
all-absorbing desire to save men's souls—the working, and think- 
ing, and living for that purpose—being taken for granted, let 
him cut loose entirely from the trammels of writing. Let him 
beautify and deepen his own mind and character. Let him 
dwell in communion with the Spirit of truth. Let him train 
himself and trust to hardy thinking. Let him forget himself. 
Let him purify himself to beeome the true exponent of God— 
not aiming to be eloquent, but to speak only what God gives 
him to speak, what is simple, what is the exact fact, what is the 





* Homiletics and Pastoral Theology, p. 242. 
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real verity respecting God, nature, the soul, the law of God, 
Christ and his cross, repentance, faith, the experience of the 
heart—its real trial, anguish, doubt, sin, fear, hope, joy, love— 
in a word, living truth, and the plain, earnest thought and feel- 
ing which correlate this truth and which the Holy Ghost 
teaches, and thus by despising eloquence, by not meaning to 
be eloquent—to be eloquent. Let him rise above the fear of 
man and yield himself boldly and wholly into the hands of God 
to guide, to teach, to inspire, to use. Let him abjure the slav- 
ery of the writing-desk—though not the severe labor of study, 
and, having given all his powers to the interpretation of the 
Word, and having his mind filled with the truth, and his heart 
with the love of bis flock,* let him stand up in his simple man- 
hood on a level with those he addresses, and speak like a 
prophet, like a messenger of the love of God in Jesus Christ to 
men. Should this become the method of preaching for the next 
hundred years of our American Christianity, as it was of the 
apostles and earliest preachers of the faith, then will a great 
light spring up, and it will be recorded in this New World what 
it was written aforetime in old Judea: “So mightily grew the 
Word of God and prevailed.” 





* We soon learn to speak what we love; the heart supplies us much better 
than the memory, and has also a language which the memory does not know. A 
holy pastor, moved by God, and by regard for the salvation of souls which are 
confided to him, finds, in the livliness of his zeal, and the fulness of his heart, ex- 
pressions having the impress of the Holy Spirit, the spirit of love and of light, a 
thousand times more powerful to move, to reclaim sinners, than all those who are 
furnished by labor and the vain artifice of human eloquence. The talent of an 
orator is not what is required; it is the talent of a father; and what other talent 
does a father need in speaking to his children but affection for them, and a desire 
for their welfare.—Massillon: Dia-septiéme Discours Synodal. 
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Articte VIIL—NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


THEOLOGICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL, AND RELIGIOUS. 


THe Cuatpgan Account or Gernzsis* is another volume 
from Mr. George Smith of the British Museum, “ the greatest of 
Assyrian scholars.” It illustrates, in connection with his last pre- 
ceding volume, the extent to which the cuneiform inscriptions 
have been unburied and deciphered, and the possibilities of future 
discovery. At the risk of repeating what is familiar to many 
readers, we may briefly describe the store-house of materials on 
which Mr. Smith is expending his learned ingenuity, and his mar- 
vellous industry. 

Assurbanipal, (the Sardanapalus of the Greeks) son of Esarhad- 
don, and grandson of Sennacherib, was the greatest, as he was the 
last, of the great Assyrian monarchs, In his reign (about 670 B. C.) 
Nineveh was the capital of an empire extending “ from Egypt and 
Lydia on the west to Media and Persia on the east.” He renewed 
the palaces and temples which his father and grandfather had built ; 
and the mound of Kouyunjjik is filled with the ruins of his magnifi- 
cence. The great palace of Sennacherib, in the southern portion of 
that mound, appears to have been the greatest of the Assyrian 
palaces, It contained, among other riches, the royal library, con- 
sisting of books (if they may be so-called) written not with pen 
and ink on parchment or papyrus, but, with such an instrument 
as the Roman s¢ilus, on tablets of clay afterwards hardened, 
Large additions to the library were made by Assurbanipal, the 
great patron of Assyrian literature, and indeed it was in his reign 
that most of those terra-cotta books were manufactured. When, 
in the reign of a later Sardanapulus, the Assyrian empire was 
overthrown by the Medes and Babylonians, and when Nineveh 
after a long seige, was taken, its king, unwilling to survive 
his empire, “made a pile of all his valuables in the palace, 
and setting fire to it perished himself in the flames.” In that 





* The Chaldean Account of Genesis, containing the Description of the Creation, 
the Fall of Man, the Deluge, the Tower of Babel, the Times of the Patriarchs and 
Nimrod: Babylonian Fables, and Legends of the Gods; from the Cuneiform In- 
scriptions. By Gores Sairu, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British 
Museum, &c. With illustrations. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Uo. 1876. 
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conflagration, the royal library, instead of being dissolved into 
ashes, like the more famous one of Alexandria, fell from its place 
in the upper story of the palace into the apartments below and 
was buried in the ruins, 

The excavations of Mr. Layard at Kouyunjik, not many years 
ago, opened one of the rooms in which the royal library of Nin- 
eveh had been buried for more than twenty centuries. Mr. Layard 
sent home to the British Museum many boxes full of the broken 
tablets; and large quantities were afterwards gathered up and 
sent. The fragments were of all sizes from half an inch to a foot 
in length ; and the task of clearing each fragment from its coat- 
ing of dirt, and of joining fragment to fragment as children put 
together the pieces of a dissected map, till one tablet and another, 
and then another should begin to be intelligible—a task at which 
patience herself might fold her hands in despair—was that to 
which Mr, George Smith addressed himself. Nor has his labor 
been in vain. His success in reconstructing tablets from the mass 
of debris in the Museum, and in deciphering the fragmentary in- 
scriptions, was such that he longed for more material to work 
upon, and was sure that the pieces he wanted could yet be found 
in the ruined palace of Sennacherib, Twice he has traveled from 
London to Nineveh—once in 1873, and again in 1874, and twice 
has he brought home a new supply of materials for his work. 
The result is that already the Assyrian literature, buried 2,200 
years ago, has been in a large measure recovered, and the history 
of those primeval monarchies on the Euphrates and the Tigris, 
from a date almost two thousand years before the Christian era, is 
better ascertained than the early history of Rome—as well per- 
haps as the early history of Rome might have been if its records 
had not perished in the destruction of the city by the Gauls. 

Among the facts that seem to be established concerning that 
great mass of Assyrian literature which Mr, Smith is piecing out 
and deciphering, some may be mentioned as interesting to the 
general reader. 

First, Though most of the tablets in the royal library of Nin- 
eveh were inscribed in the reign of Assurbanipal the munificent 
patron of learning, very many of the inscriptions are copies of 
much older records,—as an edition of Chaucer’s poems printed in 
the reign of Victoria gives us poems that were actually written five 
hundred years earlier; or as the Sinaitic manuscript of the New 
Testament, though made in the fourth century, was copied from 
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other manuscripts which had been made in the second century 
and which were themselves copies, directly or indirectly, from the 
originals written in the first century. 

Secondly, Assyria received its civilization and its cuneiform 
alphabet from Babylonia; and the fact has become “ evident that 
the Assyrians copied their literature largely from Babylonian 
sources.” The history, the poetry, and the mythological legends 
of “ Babylon, the glory of kingdoms and the beauty of the Chal- 
dees’ excellency,” were laid up by Sennacherib and Assurbanipal, 
as the history and the literature of ancient Rome and earlier 
Greece are found to-day in the libraries of Britain and America, 

Thirdly. A fact of much significance may be given in Mr. 
Smith’s own words: “ At an early period in Babylonian history, a 
great literary development took place, and numerous works were 
produced which embodied the prevailing myths, religion, and 
science, of that day. Written, many of them, in a noble style of 
poetry, and appealing to the strongest feelings of the people on one 
side, or registering the highest efforts of their science on the other, 
these texts became the standards for Babylonian literature, and 
later generations were content to copy these writings instead of 
making new works for themselves.” “By the veneration in which 
they were held these texts fixed and stereotyped the style of 
Babylonian literature, and the language in which they were writ- 
ten remained the classical style in the country down to the Persian 
conquest. Thus it happens that texts of Rimagu, Sargon, and 
Hammurabi, who were one thousand years before Nebuchadnezzar 
and Nabonidus, show the same language as the texts of these later 
kings, there being no sensible difference in style to match the long 
intervals between them. There is, however, reason to believe that 
although the language of devotion and literature remained fixed 
the speech of the bulk of the people was gradually modified, and 
in the time of Assurbanipal when the Assyrians copied the Genesis 
legends, the common speech of the day was in very different style. 
The private letters and despatches of this age which have been dis- 
covered differ widely from the language of the contemporary pub- 
lic documents and religious writings, showing the change the lan- 
guage had undergone since the style of these was fixed.” We 
may suggest, as parallel with this, the fact that the Latin contin- 
ued to be, throughout Europe, the language of religion, of learn- 
ing, and of diplomacy, long after it had ceased to be spoken by 
the people. 
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This last fact has some bearing on a difficulty which some have 
found concerning the antiquity of what we receive as the books of 
Moses. It has seemed to some impossible that the Hebrew of 
those books, if they were written in or near the time of Moses, 
should be so nearly identical with the Hebrew of Samuel, of the 
Psalms, and of Isaiah, written so many centuries later. But is the 
difficulty any greater than that which we encounter and overcome 
when Assyrian scholars tell us that texts of Babylonian kings who 
reigned a thousand years before Nebuchadnezzar and Nabonidus, 
“show the same language as the texts of these later kings, there 
being no sensible difference in style to match the long interval 
between them ?” 

The discovered coincidences between certain Chaldean legends 
and the book of Genesis have a charm of their own, and may 
contribute somewhat to a reconsideration of the method in which 
that book is to be interpreted for the use of Christian theology. 
But if any have assumed that the authority of Moses is to be 
either confirmed or weakened by any such discovery, they must 
be disappointed. According to Mr. Smith those Chaldean legends 
are some of them older than the time of Abraham. Traditions 
concerning the world’s beginning, and concerning a great deluge, 
are found in almost every country ; and from long ago it has been 
known that the Babylonian story of the flood was strikingly sim- 
ilar to the narrative given by Moses. That story has now been 
recovered in the form in which it existed before Abraham emigra- 
ted westward from Ur of the Chaldees. We have no room to 
draw out the comparison here, but any reader of the volume now 
under notice, and of its predecessor, (“ Assyrian Discoveries”) 
can at his leisure compare the Chaldean traditions with the 
Mosaic story. The contrast between the two is more wonderful 
than the resemblance. Let it be supposed that Moses gives the 
story as Abraham, having received it from his fathers, brought it 
with him into Mesopotamia and thence into Palestine; and how 
shall we explain the difference between the Abrahamic tradition 
and the Babylonian legends which existed before Abraham ? The 
difference that stands out in the comparison is just the difference 
between a religion which knows and worships Ong Gop and a 
religion with “lords many and gods many ;” on one side a God 
whose creative word called nature into being,—on the other side 
gods evolved from chaos and the abyss; on one side the religion 
which knows an only God terribly abhorrent of evil, yet merci- 
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fully calling his elect out of the world’s ignorance and wicked- 
ness to live in friendship and intercourse with him,—on the other 
side a superstition which personifies the heavens, the earth, the 
elements and forces of nature, and pays to them its homage; on 
one side a religion holding the mystdrious promise of a deliverer 
in whom “all families of the earth shall be blessed,”’—on the 
other side a religion without hope. Whence the difference? Did 
Abraham inherit a simpler and purer tradition? Or was Abra- 
ham an inspired reformer of religion, a prophet, to whom as a fore- 
runner and progenitor of the world’s Redeemer and for the sake 
of the world to be redeemed, God had revealed himself ? 

When Mr. Layard’s Arab workmen, digging in one of the As- 
syrian mounds, had suddenly uncovered, to their surprise and awe, 
the majestic human head of a figure whose body was still buried 
beneath them, the messengers who met him with the tidings 
shouted, “ Hasten, O Bey, hasten to the diggings, for they have 
found Nimrod himself! Wallah! it is wonderful, but it is true! 
We have seen him with our own eyes!” The most interesting, 
historically, of Mr. Smith’s “ discoveries” is his discovery and 
identification of that “ mighty hunter before the Lord,” the Cush- 
ite who “ began to be a mighty one in the earth,” of whom it is 
written that “the beginning of his kingdom was Babel, and 
Erech, and Accad, and Calneh, in the land of Shinar ;” and that 
“out of that land he went forth into Assyria, and builded Nin- 
eveh, and the city Rehoboth, and Calah, and Resen between Nin- 
eveh and Calah.” All these particulars Mr. Smith has identified 
and explained; and what is more, he “has found Nimrod him- 
self!” Our own eyes have seen the sculptured form of the mighty 
hunter, whose Cushite head and face are so utterly unlike those of 
all other Assyrian kings and heroes, Transported by Botta from 
Khorsabad to Paris, he stands now in the Louvre, holding a huge 
serpent by the neck in his right hand and crushing a young lion 
under his left arm. The reader can see for himself the portrait of 
that Nimrod, facing p. 174 of the volume here noticed. 


“Farry anp Moprrn Tuoueur”* is clearly written, closely 
argued, and puts such sharp points to adverse opinions that a con- 
stant interest is excited, and the discussion is made so profound 





* Faith and Modern Thought. By Ransom B. We1ou, D.D., LL.D., Union College, 
with Introduction by TayLeR Lewis, LL.D. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
4th Avenue and 23d Street. 1876. 
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and logical, that the honest mind is forced to feel itself urged on- 
ward to safe and sound conclusions. Dr. Welch finds the way to 
the bottom falsehoods in modern scepticism. 

Modern thought is kept confessedly, and somewhat boastingly, 
within the limit of human experience. The myriad appearances, 
of which we are conscious through our senses, together make up the 
elements of our knowledge, and such as are together in place become 
the things, and, those that pass in sequence become the events, 
of our experience. Invariable likeness of appearances in place, and 
of their order in sequence, make the law for substance and attri- 
butes, and that for cause and effect, and the law found as fact ina 
large experience is taken as law universal throughout nature. Par- 
ticulars analyzed and compared, and the numbers that are like ab- 
stracted, give the species, and higher abstractions the genus; and 
so in rising genera till we reach a conception that is universal, and 
known as the absolute. The general conceptions occasion syllo- 
gistic propositions, and therein we deduce conclusions, and the 
judgments formed are strictly determined by the facts of experi- 
ence. We begin and keep our knowing within human observation, 
and outside of all experience there is naught but the inconceivable 
and unknowable, and no ground is left for faith. So modern think- 
ing limits itself. But, when this mode of sense-knowing is scanned 
clearly, the whole rests on the appearance as shine only, with noth- 
ing in it standing sure ; and however common and familiar may be 
the notions of substances and causes, they are still just like the laws 
we assume to think, mere facts as appearance, and neither sub- 
stance nor cause nor law can determine anything, or connect any 
appearances. ‘The thinking is empty of all inner connectives. 

On the other hand, with Dr. Welch, faith is belief founded on 
evidence. Beyond animal sense, man has reason, whose insight is 
sure to get valid substance, and cause determining, and giving 
controlling law to, the appearances; he trusts the insight, and his 
faith is vision for him, and he knows the real connectives underly- 
ing the appearances, and can clearly think out the natural as it ex- 
isteth in time, and the comprehending supernatural that inhabiteth 
eternity. 

By such spiritual philosophy it is, that Dr. Welch overlooks em- 
pirical logic and detects its emptiness, and exposes its partialities 
and contradictions, disclosing thereby how utterly untrustworthy 
as a basis it is for any philosophic system of physics, morals, or reli- 
gion. The exposure and refutation is carried through six chapters, 
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into which he has divided his work, viz: I, Modern Theory of For- 
ces ; a8 incompetent to evolve the facts of mind and life from an 
absolute force, and that any conception of such evolution is an absur- 
dity. Il, Fuith and Positivism ; proving the futility of all attempts 
to exclude the former by the latter from the facts of intelligence, con- 
science, aud volition also. III, From the field of Religion and the 
Infinite; and then LV, from the written and living Word, as a divine 
revelation. Following this is V, Admissions of Philosophical 
Scepticism, that abundantly evince its helplessness, Closing with 
VI, Modern Thought as incompetent to satisfy itself by the attain- 
ment in any way of an ultimate, either a beginner or finisher. 

The book has high value in the attainment of its direct design. 
While fair to science, it refutes the mode of speculative thought, 
leading to materialism or scepticism, as some eminent modern phys- 
icists are teaching. It is more valuable still, in its teaching a bet- 
ter philosophy, and accustoming its readers to a higher spiritual 
sphere of thinking. 


Tae ADVENTURES OF A PROTESTANT IN SEARCH OF A RELIGION.* 
—This is a fictitious story of the conversion of an English Baptist 
to Romanism, and is designed to present in this form a defense of the 
Roman Catholic faith. The representation of the religious life of 
the English dissenters is the broadest caricature, of the type famil- 
iar in some novels; and even the facts, which may be at the basis 
of the caricature, are exceptional. The following are examples: 
“Tt is not to be denied . . . . that the children of parents who are 
followers of Calvinism pure and unadulterated, generally turn out 
either infidels or persons of notoriously bad character.” (p. 32.) 
“No self-examination, no watchfulness over the hidden springs 
of the heart, no contesting the every step of the way against 
the world, the flesh and the devil; ‘only believe’ and the thing was 
settled.” (p. 35.) “ Provided the children (at Sunday School) are 
kept quietly sitting on their forms spelling out ‘Zorobabel begat 
Abiud, and Abiud begat Eliakim, from half past nine to eleven 





* The Adventures of a Protestant in search of a Religion. By Iora. 
“ Silvis, ubi passim 
Palantes error certo de tramite pellit, 
Ille sinistrorsum, hic dextrorsum abit; unus utrique 
Error, sed variis illudit partibus.”—Horace Sat. II, 3. 
New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co., 31 Barclay Street. Montreal: 275 Notre Dame 
Street. 1874. 16mo, pp. 352. 
VOL. XXXV. 26 
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on Sunday morning . . . . every purpose, it is considered, is 
served,” (p. 46.) “Conviction (of sin,) he was told, ought properly 
to come from hearing a startling sermon . . . . and if he felt 
very wretched and miserable after it, . . . . the next step 
would be to see the minister and tell him the text and the particu- 
lar part of the sermon that had affected him. He was given to un- 
derstand that people generally cried a great deal at this stage, espe- 
cially in their first interview with the minister, and this was consi- 
dered a very hopeful sign. If the conviction were deep enough, con- 
version would follow, sooner or later, but it was expected to be later 
at Ebenezer. Perhaps after twelve months waiting, if conviction 
remained, and a great desire to be baptized by total immersion, 
and go to heaven soon after supervened, the ‘inquirer’ might con- 
sider himself safe.” (pp. 47, 48.) 

The hero, while pursuing professional studies in a medical school, 
is moved by his deep religious feelings to engage in missionary la- 
bors among the lowest population in London. Afterwards he is 
constrained to become a minister and enters a Baptist theological 
college. The representation is, that the students, before complet- 
ing their course, usually became Rationalists and rejected with 
contempt the doctrines taught in the college; yet they disguised 
their disbelief, and became pastors for the sake of the salary; and 
the implication is that in this way the educated dissenting ministers 
of England are generally deliberate hypocrites. 

At the college our hero also loses his Christian faith and is dis- 
tracted with rationalistic speculation. Afterwards he resigns his 
pulpit and seeks relief from “the bane of thought, the demon of the 
mind,” in ritualistic Anglicanism, The demon is finally exorcised 
by absolute submission to authority in the Romish church, It is a 
process quite incomprehensible to us, by which an educated thinker, 
who can find no rest in submission either to reason, to revelation, 
or to Christ, can expel the demon of thinking which torments him, 
by ceasing to inquire and to reason, in submission to the authority 
of the Romish church, 

The religious experience and life of the hero at and after his 
conversion, and to which he returned after his rationalistic aber- 
ration, are, as delineated by the author, essentially the same with 
the religious experience and life recognized and inculcated in our 
evangelical churches, and remain his inward experience and life 
after his reception into the Roman Catholic church. 
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Gop axyp THE Brete. By Matraew Arnoip.*—This work 
is a review of the objections which have been urged against the 
author’s “ Literature and Dogma.” The author’s design in this 
work, as in that, is “to show the truth and necessity of Christian- 
ity, and its power for the heart, mind, and imagination of man, 
even though the preternatural, which is now its popular sanction, 
should be given up.” “ At the present moment two things about 
the Christian religion must surely be clear to anybody with eyes 
in his head. One is that men cannot do without it ; the other, 
that they cannot do with it as it is.” The topics discussed are : 
“The God of Miracles; the God of Metaphysics; the God of 
Experience; the Bible canon; the fourth Gospel from Without ; 
the fourth Gospel from Within.” 

The work is a further unfolding and defense of the author’s 
well-known views, with the usual charm of his felicitous style. 
His attempt to reconstruct a Christian faith is vitiated by the 
fundamental error of recognizing religious belief as grounded 
only in the feelings, and receiving its form from the imagination ; 
religion is an alliance between imagination and conduct. Re- 
ligious belief can be firmly established only as we find a synthesie 
of it with reason. 

We quote a single paragraph: ‘“ Sometimes a youthful philos- 
opher, provoked at our disrespect towards metaphysics, tells us 
that he has been reading Hegel, and would greatly like to have 
a word with us about deing. Our impulse is to reply that he 
had much better have been reading Homer, and that about 
Homer we, at any rate, would much rather he should talk to us. 
That divine poet is always in season, always brings us something 
suited to our wants. And now, when we have finally, after mak- 
ing good our general description of the Gospel records, to make 
good our special estimate of the fourth Gospel, and when... . 
we are confronted by the theorizings of ingenious professors about 
it and might well be overawed by their exceeding vigor and rigor, 
a saying of Homer comes to our mind and raises our courage, and 
emboldens us to scrutinize the vigorous and rigorous theorizings 
with coolness. Yet the saying is not at alla grand one. We are 
almost ashamed to quote it to readers who may have come fresh 


* God and the Bible. A Review of Objections to “ Literature and Dogma.” By 
MatrHew Arwnoup, D.C.L, formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford and Fellow of Oriel College. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1876. 
16mo, pp. 329. 
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from the last number of the North American Review, and from 
the great sentence there quoted as summing up Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s theory of evolution: ‘ Evolution is an integration of 
matter and concomitant dissipation of motion during which the 
matter passes from an indefinite incoherent homogeneity to a defi- 
nite coherent heterogeneity, and during which the retained motion 
undergoes a parallel transformation.’ Homer’s poor little saying 
comes not in such formidable shape. It is only this: wide is the 
range of words! words may make this way or that way. (€réwv 
dé modus vopos &vSa nai évSa. liad, xx, 249.)” 


Tue Move or Man’s Immortariry. By Rev. T. A. Goopwiy, 
A.M.*—The doctrine of this volume is this: “Man was created 
pure spirit, and as such, no doubt, had a separate existence before 
he entered the body which was formed for him of the dust of the 
ground.” The spirit is the man. At death he leaves the body as 
he does his clothes, and the former will no more be raised in a 
future resurrection than the latter. The anthor examines at 
length the teachings of the Bible respecting the future state and 
the resurrection, and endeavors to prove that the above is the 
doctrine whick they teach. His argument is not convincing, but 
is probably as strong an argument as can be made for his posi- 
tion. An ordinary reader would suppose that he denies the resur- 
rection of the dead; but he says: “Let no one say that we deny 
the resurrection of the dead. We do nothing of the kind. If 
the New Testament does not teach the resurrection of the dead, 
it teaches nothing.” 

We regret that the author reveals superciliousness and _ ill- 
temper towards rejecters of his doctrine. He intimates that it is 
rejected by some through pride, and contempt for one who is 
not a great man; by others through opinionativeness and bigotry ; 
by others through ignorance of the simplest laws of interpreta- 
tion; and by others from the love of finding fault. He com- 
pares some of them to a class-leader, who had migrated from the 
sand-hills of North Carolina; and who thought he had proved from 
the Bible that the world is not round, because it is written, “I 
saw four angels standing on the four corners of the earth.” “Our 





* The Mode of Man’s Immortality; or, Theo When, Where, and How of the 
Future Life. By Rev. T. A. Goopwiy, A.M., author of “ The Perfect Man,” and 
late editor of “The Indiana Christian Advocate.” New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
1874. 12mo, pp. 238. 
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pulpits, and even the professional chairs in our colleges, have not 
wholly escaped the tribe; ... . sand-hillers, whether laymen or 
clergy, whether presiding at the plow or in the university, need 
not read this book.” In treating of God’s creating man in his 
own image, he charges with “ infidelity” all who interpolate in 
the text such phrases as: “in righteousness and true holiness,” 
“in moral nature,” “in moral character.” We were not aware 
that any one ever interpolated any one of these phrases in the 
text of the Bible; but the Westminster divines used the first of 
these phrases immediately before the phrase “after his own 
image”; and these, and the many others who similarly defined 
the image of God in which man was created, are, we must sup- 
pose, the persons on whom the author charges “ infidelity.” A 
few pages before he had said that some would probably denounce 
his book as “infidel”; adding, “It is the common resort of im- 
beciles and bigots.” 

We find the following extraordinary assertion; “The heaven of 
the average Christian is the slightest possible improvement on the 
Elysium of the ancients. It is, like their Elysium, beyond some 
swelling flood, and when reached, it is a lovely land, abounding 
with rocks and hills and brooks and vales, and amply supplied 
with good things for the gratification of the uppetite—nothing 
more nor less than the creature of heathen imaginations, a per- 
petuation of Elysium, though called heaven by Christians.” 


CurisT1AN Beier anp Lire.*—This volume of twenty-five 
discourses, delivered in the chapel of Harvard University, will 
need no other recommendation among our readers than the name 
of the author. Though evrolled among the Unitarian clergy, and 
properly classed with them on certain important questions in the- 
ology, he is yet honored by evangelical denominations for his 
pleas in behalf of Christianity against the skepticism of the day, 
his earnest recognition of its supernatural elements, origin and 
authority, and sympathy with them in respect to many of its dis- 
tinctive doctrines and duties, and especially as to Christian mis- 
sions. If not admitting our Lord’s absolute divinity, he acknowl- 
edges his divine mission, and bows to his authority in the Scrip- 
tures. He does not obtrude on us his dissent from the ancient 
orthodox creeds, much less make light of their mysteries. The 








* Christian Belief and Life. By ANDREW P. Peaxsopy, D.D., LL.D. Boston: 
Roberts Brothers. 1875. pp. 326. 
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nineteenth of these sermons, treating of the Holy Spirit, though 
not noting his Personality, yet inculcates divine aid. A reverent 
and kindly tone pervades all his discussions. In the sermon on 
Reverence (the third) he is properly jealous in behalf of “the 
parental relation” and “the offices of home piety,” as compared 
with Sunday schools, for the culture of this virtue, but when he 
would have had these latter institutions among us, “like the Eng- 
lish, opened only for the children of the unprivileged classes,” 
we cannot but think he overlooks a vicious prejudice of our coun- 
try and time which would have made such a distinction, if at- 
tempted, injurious and perhaps fatal to the success of these 
schools among the “ unprivileged.” Within the circle of Chris- 
tian ethics these and other discourses of Dr. Peabody must have 
a charm for any intelligent audience, not only from his genial 
spirit, but from his scholarly and cultured thought. In discrimi- 
nation and compactness he seems to us superior to Dr. Channing, 
though not in that simplicity of style which had much to do with 
the latter’s power. And in taking this exception we must refer 
to such words (on pages 233, 236, 238) as “intenerates,” “ otiose” 
and “ occlude,” which seem to us scarcely defensible even before a 
scholastic congregation. The sermon on “a door in heaven” we 
remember hearing with pleasure in the orthodox church in Cam- 
bridge. And if we may judge of the others by those that we 
have read, they might all be preached in any Christian assembly 
with pleasure and profit to the hearers. 


ComMENTARY ON THE Proverss. Vor. IL By Detirzscu.* 
—The first volume of this work was noticed with commendation 
in the New Enetanper for July, 1875. The present volume 
contains the commentary on chapters xi—xxxi, and is character- 
ized by the author’s well-known excellence as a commentator. 


Gentitism.t—This work is intended to prove that the primitive 
condition of man was not barbarism, but advanced towards civili- 
zation, at least as far as the condition of nomadic shepherds ; that 


* Biblical Commentary on the Proverbs of Solomon. By FRanz De.irzsou, D.D., 
Professor of Theology. Translated from the German by M. G. Easton, D.D. 
Vol. II. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1875. New York: Scribner, Welford & 
Armstrong. 8vo, pp. viii, and 350. Price $3.00. 

+ Gentilism. Religion previous to Christianity. By Rev. Aue. J. Tafsavp, 
8. J. New York: D. & J. Sadlier & Co., 31 Barclay Street. 1876. 8vo, pp. xv. 
and 525. 
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his primitive political state was the patriarchal ; and the primitive 
religion, monotheism communicated in an original revelation, traces 
of which were preserved by tradition long after the degeneracy into 
Pantheism or Polytheism. The author finds his proofs in an ex- 
tended examination of the primitive history of the peoples of Cen- 
tral and Western Asia, of Egypt and Ethiopia, and of Europe; 
and in a briefer examination of the less known primitive history 
of the Turanians. He does not profess to be an original explorer 
in these fields of inquiry, but uses the facts ascertained by the 
most learned scholars in their investigations of monuments, inserip- 
tions, sacred books, mythologies, and literatures. The volume is 
full of valuable information and suggestions, and the argument 
presented is of great force. 


Tue Sensvatistic PatLosopuy or Tae 19TH CENnruRY.*— 
This volume contains a review of the Sensualistic Philosophy of 
the last century; an examination and refutation of James Mill’s 
Analysis of the Mind, of Positivism, the Evolution Theory, Physi- 
ological Materialism, and Sensualistic Ethics; vindications of the 
spirituality of the mind and of the validity of a priori notions; and 
a chapter on the supernatural, in which the miracles of the Chris- 
tian Scriptures are considered. These are timely themes demanding 
vigorous and earnest discussion from our ablest theologians. The 
volume contains valuable thoughts on the subjects discussed. But 
we think it would be more effective if it were less flippant and con- 
temptuous towards those whose opinions are controverted. We 
were surprised in reading the refutation of Sensualistic Ethics to 
find President Edwards and Dr. Samuel Hopkins grouped with 
Hume and Bentham, as teaching theories “ which really amount to 
the same,” and which “are all, in fact, modifications of the selfish 
system.” We were especially surprised to learn that Dr. Hopkins 
teaches “the most utter selfishness.” “I see not then, how from 
the Utilitarian premises, the practical conclusion can be avoided, 
that each man is his own properest supreme end, kis own God! 
What more intense expression could be given to the most utter 
selfishness? It is instructive to see Dr. Samuel Hopkins, an out- 
spoken advocate of the benevolence scheme, after narrating through 


* The Sensualistic Philosophy of the 19th Century considered. By Rosert L. DaB- 
NEY, D.D., LL.D., Professor in Divinity in the Union Theological Seminary, of the 
Presbyterian church of the South, Prince Edward, Va. New York: Anson D. 
Randolph & Co. (Crown 8vo, pp. 369. 
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many pages its disinterestedness, coming (vol. 1, chap. 8) to this 
conclusion, and avowing that self-interest must remain practically 
each man’s immediate guide. Thus we are led back to the vilest 
results of the selfish system.” 


Rev. Freperick Brooks’s Surmons.*—The author of these 
sixteen sermons was already favorably known to a large circle of 
friends through his personal connections, and pastoral fidelity 
and usefulness, when a new interest invested his name in the 
public mind from his accidental death by drowning in the au- 
tumn of 1874, at the age of thirty-two—this disaster befalling 
him also on a philanthropic errand. This volume, with an in- 
troduction by Rev. Phillips Brooks, is a fit memorial of his gifts 
and worth. The quality of the sermons shows his intellectual 
and spiritual affinity with the admired Boston preacher. With- 
out the same fine analysis, the younger brother has a similar 
freshness of thought and feeling, delicate appreciation of his 
sacred theme, earnestness of aim, and genial helpfulness, His 
theological position we suppose to be “ broad church,” and while 
ourselves interested in the sermons of that school we feel obliged 
to say of them that their subjects and methods are often adapted 
rather to the cultivated few than to the masses. The thoughtful 
reader will recur with wonder and regret to the removal that 
seems so. untimely of a man so gifted and faithful, in the opening 
of his ministry. 


Moses. By J. J. Van Oosrerzer, D.D.+ --This volume com- 
prises twelve sermons on as many scenes or incidents in the life of 
Moses. The aim of the preacher is not primarily to present a 
pictorial or dramatic description of the scene, but to use it for 
the spiritual quickening and edification of the hearers; and to 
this his delineation of the events in the life of Moses is strictly 
subordinate. For example, the sermon on the words, “Speak 
unto the children of Israel, that they go forward,” is a sermon for 
New Year’s day. The subject is: “The best mode of journeying 
through life.” The heads are: “Go forward, (1) from that point 





* Sermons, by the Rev. Frederick Brooks, late Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1876, pp. 299. 

+ Moses: A Biblical Study. By J. J. Vaw Oosrerzex, D.D., author of “ Year 
of Salvation,’ &. Translated from the Dutch by James Kennedy, B.D. Edin- 
burgh: T. T. Clark. 1876. Crown 8vo, pp. 362. New York: Scribner, Wel- 
ford & Armstrong, 743 Broadway. Price $2.25. 
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to which God has conducted us; (2) along that path which God 
bids us take; (3) by the light which God affords; (4) with the 
staff which God provides; (5) to the land which God prepares,” 
As “a biblical study,” the volume is disappointing ; as a series 
of sermons, it is interesting and edifying. The “ plans” remind 
us of Reinhard’s; they are worthy of attention, as presenting a 
method of treating a subject in a sermon not very common in this 
country—the occasional use of which would help to give variety 
to preaching. 


Murpuy’s ComMENTARY ON THE Psatms,*—This commentary 
includes a revision of the translation, arranged according to the 
parallelism, with breaks to indicate the divisions of the thought; 
a comment aiming chiefly to bring out the meaning of the psalm, 
with little attempt at illustration; an introduction prefixed to 
each psalm, giving briefly what is known of its occasion, subject, 
and arrangement; critical notes placed by themselves after the 
comment on each psalm; and a general introduction occupying 50 
pages, treating of the place of the psalms in the Old Testament, 
their titles, nature, and poetical character, instrumental accom- 


paniment, themes, and arrangement. Prof. Murphy is already 
favorably known as a commentator, and the volume before us is 
a valuable addition to his works in this department. 


Oru.er’s THEoL.oGy or THE Otp Testament. Vow. ILt— 
The first volume of this important work was noticed in the New 
EnGianper for April, 1875. The second volume completes the 
discussion of “ Mosaism,” and contains the second and third parts 
of the work. The second part is entitled “ Prophetism,” and is 
divided into two sections. The first treats of the development of 
the theocracy from the death of Joshua to the close of the Old 
Testament Revelation; the second treats of the theology of 
Prophetism. The third part is entitled “Old Testament Wis- 
dom” and treats of the books of Job, Proverbs, and Ecclesiastes, 





* A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the Book of Psalms, with a new trans- 
lation. By James G. Murpuy, LL.D, T.C.D., Professor of Hebrew, Belfast, and 
author of commentaries on Genesis, Leviticus, and Exodus. Andover: Warren 
F. Draper. 1875. 8vo, pp. viii and 694. 

+ Theology of the Old Testament. By Dr. Gust. Fr. OgHLER, late Professor 
Ordinariis of Theology in Tiibingen. Vol. II. Translated by Sophia Taylor. 
Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1875. New York: Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 
8vo, pp. vii and 497. Price $3.00. 
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and some of the Psalms. We have read with special interest the 
development of the Old Testament doctrine of the Messiah and 
of hiskingdom, The whole work admirably unfolds the profound 
significance of the Old Testament. We commend it to the many 
scholars who are forgetting the old maxim: “ Novum Testamen- 
tum in Vetere latet; Vetus Testamentum in Novo patet.” 


Tae Re.icious Sentment.* By Dantret G. Briyron, A.M., 
M.D.—This work aims to present an inductive analysis of the 
religious sentiment; it seeks to ascertain what in the mind of 
man yave birth to religion and is ever breathing into it life. The 
subjects treated are: The bearing of the laws of mind on religion; 
the emotional elements of the religious sentiment; the rational 
postulates of the religious sentiments ; the prayer and its answer; 
the myth and the mythical culture; the cult, its symbols and rites ; 
the momenta of religious thought. 

The author starts from the position that mind is co-extensive 
with organic life. “ The distinction between the animal and the 
vegetable worlds, between the reasoning and unreasoning ani- 
mals, is one of degree only.” ‘“ We may be competent to explain 
the phenomena of mind by organic processes; and equally com- 
petent to explain all organism as effects of mind; but we must 
never suppose an immediate identity of the two; this is only to be 
found in the formal law common to both; still less should we deny 
the reality of either, Kach exhausts the universe; but at every step 
each presupposes the other; their synthesis is life, a concept hope- 
lessly puzzling unless regarded in all its possible displays as made 
up of both.” He distinguishes, however, “the laws of mind, re- 
garded as physiological elements of growth” from “the laws of 
thought, these, as formal only, being held as nowise a development 
from those.” Proceeding from this starting-point, he finds in the 
laws of thought “the norms of absolute truth.” The religious 
mind “must assume that there are some common truths, true infi- 
nitely, and, therefore, that in all intelligence there is an essential 
unity inkind.” Heargues against the theory of Nescience as held 
by Hamilton, Mansell, and Spencer; and against the objection from 
anthropomorphism, quoting the words of Novalis, “It takes a 


* The Religious Sentiment. Its Source and Aim. A contribution to the Science 
and Philosophy of Religion. By Dante. G. Brinton, A.M., M.D., author of 
“The Myths of the New World.” New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1876. Large 
12mo, pp. vi and 284. Price $2.50. 
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god to discern a god.” He presents three postulates of religious 
belief: I. There is order in things; Il. This order is one in intel- 
ligence ; II]. All intelligence is one in kind.” And he finds “ the 
satisfying and exhaustive conclusion” in “ intelligence, not apart 
from phenomena but parallel with them, not under law but 
through perfect harmony above it, power one with being, the will 
which is ‘the essence of reason,’ the emanant cause of phenom- 
ena, immanent only by the number of its relations we have not 
learned.” The author recognizes religiosity as constitutional in 
man. His investigations are conducted not in a denying and 
destructive, but in a constructive spirit. The work evinces much 
intellectual vigor and an extensive range of reading, and is sug- 
gestive and quickening to thought. But the author does not 
reach, by his course of thought, the personal God, to whom we 
ean cry “Our Father ;” and the idea of our own personal exist- 
ence after death, “ potent as it has been as a moment of religious 
thought, must be ranked among those that are past.” “We 
are driven back to the teaching of Buddha, that true thought 
alone is t.at which does not die.” Religion is “ Hapectant Atten- 
tion, directed toward an event not under known control, with a 
concomitant idea of cause or power.” The one message of all 
religions is, “Seek truth; do good. Faith in that message; con- 
fidence in and willing submission to that order, this is all the re- 
ligious sentiment needs to bring forth its sweetest flowers, its 
richest fruits.” This result would seem to indicate that there has 
been some defect in the premises or some error in the reasoning. 
It cannot satisfy the religiousness of man nor nourish his spiritual 
growth. The author aims at reconstruction; but his words seem 
rather the wail which Gethe ascribes to the spirits who were bear- 
ing away from sight the fragments of “the beautiful world :” 


“Woe! woe! 

Thou hast destroyed 

The beautiful world 

With powerful fist; 

In ruin ’tis hurled 

By the blow of a demi-god shattered. 
The scattered 

Fragments into the void we carry, 
Deploring 

The beauty perished beyond restoring.” 
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Morar Causation.*—Mr. Patrick Proctor Alvxander’s very 
lively and readable treatise upon Moral Causation, has passed to a 
second edition. We cannot be surprised at this, for it is one of the 
most spirited metaphysical tractates to which this fruitful age 
has given birth, The immediate occasion of it was a still briefer 
essay entitled Mill and Carlyle, which contained a few brief com- 
ments of the author upon Mill’s doctrine of Freedom, as expounded 
in his examination of the philosophy of Sir William Hamilton. 
Of the volume containing these comments Mr. Mill vouchsafed a 
somewhat elaborate notice in the third edition of “ the Examina- 
tion.” This notice called forth the present volume in which Mr. 
Alexander devotes himself to a deliberate assault upon all Mr, 
Mill’s utterances in respect to moral freedom and follows him up 
without mercy in a series of acute and humorous criticisms which 
are not easily outdone in any metaphysical discussion within our 
knowledge. The author is evidently master of his subject, and 
with all the humor which he allows himself, he connects a 
thorough mastery of his topic in all its relations. He spreads him- 
self moreover into all the kindred fields of inquiry, and discusses 
with great ability most of the fallacies which are held by the 
modern materialistic and associationalistic school. We would 
advise all our readers who would enjoy a feast of wit and wisdom 
together to procure and peruse this acute and lively treatise. 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Lire anp Lasors or Duncan Martueson.{—The employment 
of lay-evangelists in popular awakenings is not so much an inven- 
tion of our times as many seem to suppose, More than fifty 
years ago laymen in New Haven churches went out, two by two, 
into various towns, as far as forty or fifty miles, holding religious 
services, and virtually preaching, though only for a season, The 
Haldanes of Scotland earned a wide and honorable repute as 
evangelists, giving their time and wealth to the work, the younger 
not only in that country but on the continent. This sort of activ- 





* Moral Causation, or Notes on Mr. Mill’s Notes to the chapter on “ Freedom,” 
in his third edition of his Examination of Sir W. Hamilton’s Philosophy.” By 
PATRICK ProctoR ALEXANDER, M.A., author of “ Mill and Carlyle,” etc., etc. 
Second edition, revised and extended. William Blackwood & Sons. Edinburgh 
and London. 1875. 

+ Lije and Labors of Duncan Matheson, the Scottish Evangelist. By the Rev. 
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ity is, however, more common and more organized in our day, 
and is brought more fully into sympathy with churches and pas- 
tors of different denominations. The volume before us is an ac- 
count of one of the most remarkable and successful evangelists, 
who died in 1869, only forty-five years old, his vigorous constitu- 
tion giving way under arduous and protracted labors. He re- 
minds us of Mr. Moody in his strength of faith, devotion to the 
Bible, passion for saving men, physical energy, good native pow- 
ers with imperfect education, and especially buoyancy of spirit 
and sympathy with the masses. Of the two, Duncan Matheson 
seems to us intellectually superior, though not working in such 
conspicuous positions, nor with such helpful combinations. Be- 
sides his work in Scotland, which was more largely out-door 
preaching, he devoted himself with wonderful enthusiasm and 
success to the help of the British troops and others in the Crimean 
campaign, as a Bible-distributor, nurse, and philanthropist. To 
this vocation of a Christian worker he gave up his trade, which 
was that of a builder, expending himself in disinterested toils 
that won for him the confidence and good will of all classes, In 
common with Mr. Moody, he placed himself beyond all suspicion 
of mercenary motives, and we think this distinction should be 
carefully noted in behalf of those “ evangelists” and “ revivalists” 
for whom it can be claimed, in contrast to some who are said to 
have built up a more lucrative business in this line than the regu- 
lar ministry could furnish. This memoir is made up largely of 
letters and journals, though we observe, to the credit of the sub- 
ject, that he did not number his converts. The editor has given 
more of his own comments and reflections than seem needful, and 
perhaps even the evangelist’s labors are reported in too minute 
detail; but the record is inspiring, as of a rare Christian work- 
man and a noble life. 


Forty Years in tue Turkisu Emptre.*—It is related of two 
eminent missionaries of our American Board, in the same field, 
that in a house where they were hospitably entertained, on being 
offered in turn the most comfortable chair, one of them, being of 
& somewhat austere and gloomy habit, refused it as a luxury 
which a self-denying missionary must forego, while the other, as 





* Forty Years in the Turkish Empire; or Memoirs of Rev. WinLiaM GOODELL, 
D.D., late Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. at Constantinople. By his son-in-law, 
E. D. G. Pro, D.D. New York: Robert Carter & Bros. 1876. 12mo, pp. 489. 
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noted for his cheerful temper, readily accepted it as a privilege 
which a missionary might well enjoy when it fell to his lot. The 
latter was the subject of this memoir. The two men, working 
together as they did so long and so successfully, illustrated the 
diversity and harmony to be found in true Christian service. Dr, 
Goodell is remembered by all who knew him as most happily en- 
dowed both by nature and grace. With strong convictions and 
consecrated aims, able and diligent and efficient in all depart- 
ments of the missionary work, actively employed in translating 
the Scriptures, in preaching, and in a large correspondence, he re- 
lieved his own labors and attracted and refreshed others by a 
vivacity and pleasantry that seemed to be the free play at once of 
physical and spiritual health. In this way his communications to 
the Missionary Herald are believed to have surpassed all others, 
Our missionaries in Turkey needed no higher human tribute than 
the judgment of the Karl of Shaftsbury that they “have done 
more toward upholding the truth and spreading the Gospel of 
Christ in the East than any other body of men in this or in 
any other age”; and when it is considered that Dr. Goodell was 
“the pioneer of this noble band of missionaries at the Turkish 
capital, the one most honored and beloved, according to the testi- 
mony of all his associates,” and that his work there “ covered the 
entire period marked by that movement known as the Protestant 
Reformation in Turkey,” the record here given commends itself 
at once to Christian readers and indeed to all philanthropists. 
The editor seems to have made diligent use of ample materials in 
journals and letters. Such a history of “forty years” so em- 
ployed will now be read with the more interest in view of the 
actual and impending transitions in “ the Turkish empire.” 


Lire AND ADVENTURES OF A QUAKER AMONG THE INDIANs.* 
—It was sometime ago remarked by a foreign reviewer that the 
Quakers, while distinguished among Christian bodies for mission- 
ary journeys and various philanthropic labors and sacrifices, have 
been less ambitious to organize results in such institutions as 
would serve for monuments of their work. Of course there is the 
signal exception of Penn and his colony, but the general fact 
may be noted in most of the Memoirs which make up the body of 
their literature. We have an example in this narrative, which is 


* The Life and Adventures of a Quaker among the Indians. By Tuomas ©. Bat- 
TEY. Illustrated. Boston: Lee & Shepard, Publishers. New York: Lee, 
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not a biography of the author but an account, in the form of a 
journal, of his work primarily as a school teacher and then as a 
peacemaker among the Kiowas and other tribes in our Indian 
territory bordering on Texas. It does not appear that he re- 
ceived any formal commission or emolument from our government, 
yet he acted in connection with the established “ agencies,” and 
individually sought in every practicable way to correct the wrongs 
and mitigate the miseries, and to further the Christian civilization 
of some of the most savage tribes, for this purpose separating him- 
self from his home and encountering hardship and danger under 
purely benevolent impulses, and, as he believed, the promptings 
of the divine Spirit. In his work as a teacher of children, which 
for some reason seems to have been soon given up, he showed 
tact and patience, and in general was prudent in the management 
of affairs. Without literary pretension or ambition, he writes in 
a clear and simple style, and the realism in his narratives and de- 
scriptions gives the volume a charm which, though we had pur- 
posed only to look into some chapters, led us to read the whole. 
We have not elsewhere obtained so good an idea of what is meant 
among the Indians by “medicine” and the “medicine man.” 
Our impressions are deepened of the wrongs they have suffered 
from neglect and bad faith on the part of the government, and 
especially from the treachery and violence of white settlers, 
Particularly it is shown that some of the crimes imputed to the 
Indians have been the work of white men disguised as such. It 
appears, too, that the Indians, like the whites, are of all sorts, and 
that they have chiefs who know how to appreciate justice and 
good will in the superior race. The facts recited will have special 
attraction and value for all who watch with interest what has 
been called “the Quaker policy” of our present administration. 
Eight portraits, from photographs, of Indian chiefs and women, 
adorn the volume. We wish it had a map also. It commends it- 
self to the patronage of the public as a means of procuring pecuni- 
ary aid now needed for the author, who was compelled to forsake 
the field of labor “ broken in health’and constitution.” We ask 
for it the attention of our readers. 


Notices or tHe Lire or Mrs. Henry M. Frevo.*—* When 
Iam gone, let me rest in peace. Do not publish anything to 
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attract the attention of the world. The world is nothing to me. 
I am going to God. Let me live only in your heart as a sweet 
memory, and in the hearts of those that love me.” Such was the 
last and beautiful request to her husband, of one of the most 
cultivated and attractive women of the literary and artistic circles 
of New York. It is a request which will undoubtedly endear her 
the more to the large circle of friends who now mourn her loss, 
A collection, however, of a few of the tributes which have been 
paid to her memory by some of the most distinguished literary 
men of the country, together with a republication of her various 
literary productions, has seemed to Mr. Field not inconsistent 
with the wishes, thus expressed, of his wife. Mrs. Field was 
born in Paris, but was early married to the Rev. Henry M. Field, 
the editor of the Hvangelist, and her death occurred March 6, 
1875. The “kind words” spoken, at the time, by such men as Mr. 
Bryant, Mr. George Ripley, Mr. Charles L. Brace, Mr. Samuel 
Bowles, Dr. Bellows, Rev. O. B. Frothingham, President Mec- 
Cosh, President Mark Hopkins, Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, and 
many others, cannot but interest even a stranger in one whose 
character appeared to such different persons exceptionally attrac- 
tive. Mrs. Field’s own papers, twenty-two in number, which 
have a charm of their own, from the vivacity of their style, are to 
a great extent on French scenes and characters. We have only 
time to allude to one of them which describes a visit to the hos- 
pital in Paris, known as La Salpétriére, that glorious monument 
of the labors of St. Vincent of Paul, where she saw and conversed 
with the wretched woman who in the days of the French Revolu- 
tion was selected to be worshipped in Notre Dame as the “ God- 
dess of Reason.” 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Frenca Poriticat Leapers.*—This little volume is a book for 
the present, and is written up to date. It contains twenty-three 
“ brief biographies” of men who are now the prominent political 
leaders of France, and whose names occur every day in the news- 
papers. There are no half dozen books which are at all accessi- 
ble which can compare with this one thin duodecimo, in the 
amount of information which it gives with regard to contempo- 
rary French history. This very morning, on which the present 
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lines are written, the telegraph has brought an account of the 
efforts which Victor Hugu is making to obtain the remission of 
the death penalty in the case of certain communists, who are 
under sentence. In the sketch of his life, in this book, may be 
found a detailed account of his life-long efforts in this same direc- 
tion—some of them as it would seem perfectly senseless—which 
throw much light on the measures which he is now taking. There 
are sketches, also, of Thiers, Gambetta, Jules Simon, MacMahon, 
Dupanloup, Jules Grévy, Laboulaye, Rouher, Duval, the Duc de 
Broglie, Buffet, the Duc d’Audiffret-Pasquier, Dufaire, Ollivier, 
Jules Favre, the Comte de Chambord, the Duc d’Aumale, the 
Comte de Paris, Ernert Picard, Rochefort, Casimir Périer, and 
Jules Ferry. It will be seen that all shades of politics are repre- 
sented. The sketches are prepared by Mr. Edward King, who 
was known as the excellent correspondent of the Boston Journal 
during the Franco-Prussian war. 


Tuy Voyacr.*—It has been very apparent that the author of 
those books which have proved so popular, “Ecce Colum,” 
“Pater Mundi,” “Ad Fidem,” &c., has the mind of a poet. 
True poetic sensibility is manifest on every page. Perhaps his 
works might be even criticised as having a superabundance of this 
element, But, in the book before us, he has attempted to put his 
thoughts into metrical form. The idea of the volume if we mis- 
take not is one which has been often suggested to him by the 
beautiful scene which opens before his own door on the banks of 
the Connecticut. He commences with a description of what may 
be seen from the “ Manse.” 

“Green pastures dotted with cattle, and shady clumps ; 
Autumn-woods sprinkled with blood of the wounded year, 


Blue sky, where a single great cloud barge drifts gently 
With its bulwarks of silver, and opal, and gold.” 


He then passes to the “Church,” near by, which we suppose to 
be his own; and then with the broad Connecticut in sight and 
and the blue “Sound” in the distance beyond, where the white- 
sailed ships are all the time going by, he takes up the “voyage 
of life” which every one is to make by himself. He describes the 
building of the ontp, the lanpeling, the commencement of the ve 


* Thy Popes; or, a song of the Seas, and other fom By Rev. EF. ‘Buns, 
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age, the “ one sailor” at the wheel as she pursues her way, through 
unknown seas, towards the distant port. The book is beautifully 
illustrated with what we suppose to be, many of them, scenes, 
with which he is familiar in his own parish. 


Turoven Normanpy.*—One of the most interesting portions 
of France to the traveler is Normandy. Its river-scenery is un- 
rivalled for quiet beauty in all Europe. Its architecture is unsur- 
passed for picturesqueness. It has been the scene of not a few of 
the most important events in French history. Its cities and _vil- 
lages, its cathedrals and churches, its monasteries and castles are 
intimately associated with the lives and deeds of many of the 
most renowned men and women who have lived in France. In 
such a country, rich with so many associations, it is especially 
important to the traveler to be well acquainted before hand with 
its peculiar history. For those who have not time to read that 
part of Mr. Freeman’s History of the Norman Conquest which 
more especially relates to Normandy, the work whose title is given 
above will be found of great value. Every place of importance is 
fully described, and an account given of the historical events which 
have rendered it memorable. The book is also very fully illus- 
trated. With its help, a person who has never been in Normandy 
can easily, with a little study, make himself intimately familiar with 
every place and thing in the province which it is desirable to know. 


Tur Aprtronpacks.t—This is a small duodecimo, furnished 
with several maps of the different sections of the Adirondack 
region and with a number of illustrations of the places of most 
interest. It is to be remembered that the various sub-divisions of 
what, in popular language, is called “the Adirondacks,” are as 
unlike one another as possible. There is first the mountain region 
on the east; then the Raquette and Long Lake region towards 
the southwest ; and still further away the John Brown tract. To 
the northwest is the Saranac country ; west of this is Tupper’s 
Lake, and the Oswegatchie, and Grass River regions. Then there 
are the St. Regis lakes, and still further north the Chateaugay 
woods. Mr. S. R. Stoddard, in this book, gives an interesting 
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account of his trip through all these various regions; and an 
hour’s study of his rather rough experiences will enable the 
reader to form a very tolerable idea of the peculiarities of this 
famous country. 
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